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tain all the Felicities of the World, and 
the Roman Pantheon Euclaſed the al- 
+. » moſt innumerable Deities of the Ancients x 
So within the Structure of this Work, like Ho- 


mer Hizds in 4 Nut-ſhell, bave you Encloſed. 


the Learning, Arts, and Artifices of the Microroſm, 
contrived with that Proportion, and Proportioned in 
that Order, that like the World Mipp d down in one 
Sheet of Paper, you have demonſtrated together at one 
View, all Humane, Sciential, Natural and Artift- 
cial Rarities, which carrying a great and reaſon. 
able Longitude of Suſficiency, yet comes within the 
Latitude of every common Capacity, 


To ſpeak of the great Aiſembly of Deities, Muſes; 


Nymphs, Poets, Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, Gramma- 
rians, Divines, Oratort, Mithematicians, Logicians, 
Muſicians, Phyſicians, Lawyers, Artificers, &c. con- 
cerned in this extenſi ve Work, would almoſt require 
a Volume as large as it ſelf : It is ſufficient that each 


and all of theſe bring a Hecatomb of Offerings to Pre- 


ſent at the Altar of your Good Will, which, Caarte- 
ou Reader, ( like thoſe of Man to bis Maker) lies 
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The Names 
of the ſeveral 
Treatiſes in 


both Volumes. 


The PREFACE 
at. your Clemency to he Accepted or Rejected. And 
as the High Prieſts on great Feſtivals at the Altars 
of the ancient Deities, made the moſt ſolemn Of- 
y Fork themſelves, fo bere the-chief of each Train 
of Powers preſents you the Tribute himſelf, Thus 
Janus renders you by Art of Agriculture. Chi- 
ron . preſents you With bis Art, or Deſcription of 
Mankind. Dictynna with ber Art of Angling. 
Vitruvius with b;s Architecture. Pythagoras 
with his Arithmetick. Atlas with his Aſtro- 


nomy. The-Ghaldean with hjs Aſtzology. Be- 


lochius with bis Augury. Hermes with Chi- 
romancy. Melan&hon, -&<c."-29icb Thron6- 
logy. Iris with ber Colours. Pantaleon with 
his Cookery. Numa with his Coins and Me- 
als. Abraham with bis Dreams; and tbe 
anes with their Apparitions.  Anaxago! 
with his Dyalling. Juno, Thetis, Veſta « 
Vulcan (ike the Monomotapan, Emperour, that 
Gratifies bis Tributary Princes with a Yearly Preſent 
of Fire) ſeyn to Preſent you with their Elements. 
The Plebeian offers his Errors. Socrates bis E- 
chicks. Bellona ber Art of Fortification. Hen- 
ricus Auceps hjs Beloved Fowling. Rome and 
Athens their Celebrated Games. Rohault bis 
Gauging. The Napææ their Gems. Ptolom 
and Tycho their Geography. Enclid his 
Geometry. Jupiter his Government. Babel 
Grammar and Languages. -Swarr'bis Gunnery. 


be Moabires with' Heraldry. The Hiſtorian 


with Hiſtory. Neptune with Hydr 


phy. 
The Egyptian with Hieroglyphicks. Momus 


De Ignorance of the Ancients. Chimera wit 


Inventions. Nations their Law. Zeno his 
Logick. Magus bis Magick, and Wilkins bis 


Mathematical Magick. Ie Divine with Me- 


Metals. Mars bis Military Art. Tirpa 


taphyſicks. Orcus wh Meteors, Tellus with 
nder his 
Muſick, 
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to the READER, 
Muſick. The Phœnician with Navigation. The 
Lares their OEconomy. The Sidonian 'with 
Opticks. Eycke with. Painting. Plato with 
Philoſophy. Galen with Phyſick. Virgil with 
Poetry. Dame Nature, Cc. with Rarities. E- 
noch with Religion. Empedocles with Rhetos 
rick. Egypt with Surveying. Mercury with 
Travel. Clergyman with Theology. Phi- 
don with bit Weights and Meaſures; And 
Diana forſa les ber Czleftial Sport to make haſte, 
and Preſent you with a Treatiſe concerning Wo- 
men. 2 1d 329 £ 4 VR Ot TSR ate 
'. That all theſe are made to ſpeak in Engliſh; neeil 
no more. excite your Wonder, than the bringing of Aw 
thens, Rome, & c. to London, doth exterd Her- 
culean Labour. Ibe removing of that Terriſying 
Hydra of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, bath been 
accompliſhed before , and therefore here are only: ga- 
| the cboiceſt of the Heſperian Fruits to be ready 
at hand for every one's Table, eſpecially thoſe whoſe 
Taſtes are nice, or Appetites curione; I may. indeed 
be a Crime in Politicks, but never in Good Manners 
to aim at 4 General Advantage; and berehy Ladies 
(if they pleaſe) are not exempted from attaining the In- 
telligence and Knowledge of Arts; a\HappineS which 
enders French Ladies particularly famous,” where 
Sciences and Philoſophy. are made Natural to them, 
by being written in their Native Language; and ſure 
it is but a harbarous part to debar that to others which 
we ſo much ſeek after our ſel ves. As te the Brevity, 
the Induſtrious Bees carry more Sweetneſs in their litthe 
Hives, than Nero did in his Golden Howſe, (ivherein 
were three Galleries, each a' Mile long,) and perhaps ' 
not left of Art in their Architecture. Natere ber ſelf 
Sums up her Excellence in little, ſo the Seeds of Plants 
bear but. {mall proportion to their Product ue Bodies, 
and the Sun · beams ad with more forcibli Lertue 
ven goncentred in 4 Glaß, than ip e, 
* 5 * 


The PREFACE 


Rays ; Nor nded we conſult Euclid to know that all 
| things reßect the Center as their Eſſential 2 

Theſe Treatiſes, a they are Flowers, which may be 
ſaid tu be from, ſo are they for every Man's Garden; 
Never any thing was ſo Univerſal, nor can be more 
Sele. Human Science never drew her ſelf into ſo 


wy 5 


As well to facilitate the Knowledge of the Leſ, ar 
aſſiſt the Memory of the more Learned; bere is what 
way be 4 geod Præceptor to the Dung, and a No- 
menclator to the Old; Each Treatiſe carrying that 
Order with it, that there is not only a Collect ion of 
moſt proper Matters (ar to Accidents, Hiſtory, or 
Nature Aſſignable to that Head, but each Thing 
bath Magnetically drawn all other of the ſame: Spe- 
ries to it, "which may be found together, and is a 
Deſign-perhays of as uncommon, as an Attempt of 
extraordinary Nature, Thus in the Treatiſe of Re- 
ligion, in the Firſt Volume, the Reader will find, 
1. A Deſcription of the Ancient Sacrifices and Victims. 
2. A Collection of all the Feftivals among the 
Greeks, Romans, and other Nations. 3. The chief 
Deities of the Romans, & c. with their Attributes, 
| Particular Sacrifices, &c. 4. The Idol: Adored by 
ſeveral n Nations at this time. 5. The chief 
Teners of the ſeveral Religions and Sectaries of Eu- 
rope, 4s the Mahometan, Greek Church, Ro- 
man Catholick, ih the Trentine Creed, Lu- 
theran Church, Calviniſts, Presbyterians, Ana- 
baptiſts, Cc. and laſtly of the Church of England, 
with. ber 39 Articles. 6. An Account of what _ 
Sk ; | tion] 


to the READ E R. v 
tions were Converted to Chriſt i» each Century. 

7. The chief and moſt famous Hereticks 3 And, 8. 

the ſeveral General Councils that hade been callad a- 

gainſt them. All which Collections are Extratted from 
unexceptionable Hiſtorians and Writers. So in the 
Treatiſe of Elements is nat only the Deſcription, 
Natares and Qualities of the Four Elements, but 
there is added an Account of ſeveral ful Foun- 
tains in the World, and all the Remarkable Vulca- 
no's, or Fire-Vomiting Mountains. As in Meteors 

is the Explanation of all Meteors, with Catalogue: 

of all Remarkable Thunders, Mock-Suns, Comets,” 
and Earthquakes that have happened in E 
In the Treatiſe of Mankind not only a Brief Ana- 
tomical Deſcription of the Body of Man, but alſo 4 
Definition of the Senſes, and ſome curious Obſerva- 
tions on the Proportion of Human Bodies ; with a 
brief Eſſay on the Wit, Reaſon, and Capacity of Wo- 
men, and the Names of many Famous and other 
Women, and the Beauty, Inventions, Diſcove- 
ries, Valour, Love, Excellence, Power and Policy 
of that Sex. In Government, is the Government 
of all Nations, and Stile of each King 8&c. In 
Philoſophy and Hiſtory there is an Account of all 

the ſeveral Philoſophers and Hiſtorians of each Na- 
tion, beſides ſeveral other Things. 

To paſs over many other Treatiſes, and come to 
the Second Volume. In Geometry and Archi- 
tecture are Accounts of all the Rare Performances in EY 
thoſe Arts, In Navigation al the Firſt Voyages 
and Diſcoveries made to America. n Military 
Art, A Lift of all the moſt Remarkable Battels, &c. 
Many Remarkable Obſervations and Collections in 
Aſtrology ; Divers in Magick, where is Treated 
of the Ancient Oracles, and divers Princes who have. 
conſulted with Magicians. In Dreams, an Ac- 
count thereof, with their Explanation ; and di- 
vers noted Dreams; as alſo of Appatitions, * 
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The PREFACE, He. 
by which the Reader may gueſs eaſily at the Nature 
and Defign- of this Wark 3 in all the reſt of the Treati- 


ſes ; for to Recite farther Particulars, were to Intro- 


duce the Book into the Preface. It may ſuffice, that 


the Reader will find many Remarkable Hiſtorical. 
Things mentioned and properly Collected under each 


Head. In ſome Places and Parts whereef, perhaps, 
may be found Collections which never e made 


their Appearance together in Publick. And if my 
Deſign for the Publick Good may Merit a fa 
vourable Acceptance, and Apologize for the Defects 
that may have happened in Compiling , or De- 


faults in "Printin a Work of ſo great Variety and 
. It will not only compenſate paſt Labours, 
but likewiſe encourage future Endeavours, that ſuch 


Dees ae may be Supplied or Amended 11 
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Of THEOLOGT: 


HEOLOGY or Divinity, is whol- 
ly directed to the Glory of God, Speculative! 
and Salvation of Mankind; there- 
fore are we not willing to omit 
his Head, altho' we cannet ſay much more 
han Nhat may be found in the ſeveral follow- 
g Treatiſes of 28 Merapbyſicks, and Re- 
be Specalniee Part of Test 
e Speculative Part o eo ropo- 
th to us Things that we are ogy prope: 
rhatever 4 4 God's Attributes and. Per- 
tions, the Immortality of our. Souls, and 
hate ver is contained od inthe Apoſtoligk Creed. 
The Practical Part * to us > Things Priftcd | 
e are to do, viz. whatever is contained in 
de Decalogue, or Ten Commandments. 
The immediate Object of Divinity, 2s it its * 
lates to Chriſtians, we reckon whatever con- | 
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Bifhop Andreus, Dr. Brownrig's, Bates's, Bour 
Biſhop of Ni/mes's Sermons French, Caryl 


Sanlerſon s, Sheridan's, South's, Stoughtox's, Stil 


- eott's, Wilkins's, Wharton's, and many others. 


TARA 


Of Theology. 
cerns Chriſt directly or indire&ly ; as in ge- 
neral, the Old and New Teſtament; and in par- 
ticular, the Prophecies relating to his Camiag 
his Miracles, his Doctrine, and the Converſion 
of the World by his Apoſtles: If then a Man 
knew no other Divinity, but that which gives 
an Account of God's Attributes, he upon this 
Account is not a Chriſtian Divine, but a Mo- 
ral Philoſopher, or Deiſt. 7 
Chriſtian Divinity, beſides the aforeſaid 
Things, teacheth all Kinds of Virtues, ' as 
Charity, Humility , Patience, Chaſtity, A- 
doration, Prayer to and Praiſe of God, Faith 
Obedience, Repentance, &. It will have us 
moreover to Pardon and Love our very Ene- 
mies; which no other but the Chriſtian Re 
igion commands: It offers to us the Fund: 
mental Points of Chriſt's Godhead, Paſſion 
Death, Reſurrection, &c. 

See the Works of the Authors hereafter, up . 
on this Head of Theology. Sermons,are a Chriſ —= 


_ __ .. ar-like Exhortation and Admonition te the 
Practice of a good Life, and the Knowledg: 


of Chriſt, the Church, its Myſteries, Cc. 0 
which are many Volumes; as Dr. Alleftree 


Aaloſtru's Sermons French, St. Bernard's Sermon 


Clagetr „ Conant's, Edward's, Farindon's, Feat 
ley's, Frank's, Goodman 's, Hackett's, Hammond 
Holfworth's, Killigrew's, Knells, Lucas's, D 
Leightow's, Monro's, March's, Morus's Sermon 
French, Milbourr's; Dr. Pierce s, Payn's, Preſton 


lingfleet's, Sibs's, Smiths, Sermons before * - 
Elizabeth, Taylor's, Tillotſon's, Tuckney's, Whitchl ſee g 
ord 
Son 


N. kk 


Sever 
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Of *Philoſophy. 


N of Theology. | 7 
See Le Blanc Theſes Theolog. Haii De- _— 


tnonſtratio Evangelica. Robert's Key of the LP 
Bible. Goodwin of the Scriptures. Principles. it A 
of Divines. Sherlock of the Knowledge of © © 
Chrift. . Rempi following of Chriſt. Tillat- 

ia /s Rule of Faith. Bates's Spiritual Perſc- 
vil tion. Burner's Paſtoral Care. Inſpiration of + 
cke New Teſtament. Seriveners Directions tio 
a Holy Life. Burner's Life of God in the ES. 
uf Soul of Man. Gregory's Divine Antidote: 

e Chriſftian's Wir neſs for Chriſtianity. Drexelius - 4 ' ? 


upon Eternity. William's and Lawſon's Sy- 
2 ftems or of Divinity. Caufw's Holy 
n Parſons Chriſtian Directory. Saurin 

Amour de Dieu, French, &c. ru takes 


3 of PHILOSOPHY. 


Ee is che Love and Study of Wiſ⸗ 
dom, thereby attaining the Knowledge | 3 
of Divine and Human Things, Arts, and all A 
appertaining to Learning; where by Wiſdom wiſdom 
we underſtand ſuch a Diſpoſition of the Mind, what. 
dy which Man is firmly inclined to have right | 
Di Sentiments of Things that occur to his Per- - 
on Eeption,. and to make 2 juſt Examination of | 3 
de Actions that belong to his Life. For this _— 
1. þ it ( faith deer ), which diſpels all Dinineſs 
cy from the Eye of the Soul, and enableth us to 
1 ſee all Things; Some think it had its Riſe ac> 
„ | cordirig.. co the Nature or Situation of the 
Se whhes ine: lived; he had obs fir ; 
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i ( | | | : 
2 Of Philly | 
Neceſſity the Kgowledge of it: Neceſſity which is uſually 
1 the firſt Miftreſ of Salaries having tan 
5 them what were proper for their Neceſſities. 
Geometry Twas thus, ſay they, that the Egyprians learnt 
found out, the firſt Principles of Geometry. ( See our 
1 . The Afhrians who lived in vaſt 
Sund one? unclouded Countries, having nothing to hin- 
| der them from Contemplating the Stars, were 
the firſt that obſerved their Motion ; and the 
15 Chaldeans, who were amongſt theſe People a 
Aſtrology Kind of Philoſophers, found from this Specu- 
found out, lation an Art of foretelling Things to come. 
In fine the Phenicians, Neighbours to the Sea, 
45 — 25" drew another Benefit from the Knowledge of 
ports the Stars, and addicted themſelves to obſerve 
thoſe which might be uſeful to Navigation; 
whereby they found out there was a fixed Point I of 
towards the Pole, the Obſervation of which I ſer 
might be a Guide to Pilots. An vi. 
8 \ _ Philoſophy is commonly divided into Three ¶ Bc 
= ng | "IP ans: 7 tage: or —_ 3 heo- | 
„ which proves the Being of a » Or il the 
fung auſe, on whoſe Exiſtence all Truths de- | 
pend, and without the Knowledge of whom T5 
no Science can be had. Theology is divided Fo 
indeed into Natural and — Su- not 
0 . is called that which is fetched from ¶ for 
2 Joly Scripture, and which by the Aſſiſtance We 
"IP of Supernatural Light, attains Divine Truths. | Wc 
995 Natural is that which declares and demonſtrates ¶ pla: 
pl che Exiſtence and Attributes of God from the || on 
Book of Nature, and from Principles derived || low 
from the Light of Nature. The Second is Phy- to 5 
fiology, or Natural Philoſophy,which contem- | Thi 
Plates Natural Things, and deduceth their war 
Cauſes from their firſt Original, comprehend- 1 
les of Material Things; and Pri: 
riginal of the World, as alſo || that 
WIS: enquires } _. 
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enquires into the Parts whereof it doth-conſfilt; _ 
and afterwards deſcends to conſider the Form 
and Qualifications of the Sun, , Stars, and Pla- 
nets; the Force and Virtue of the Air, Wa- 
ter, Fire, Foſſils, or Things dug out of the 
Earth, or Mettals, &c. and enquires into the 
Nature of Plants and Animals; and more 
eſpecially of Man, who is the Compendium of 
the Univerſe. The Third and Laſt Diviſion 
is into Moral Philoſophy or Ethicks, which 
enquires into the Nature of what is Good, 
perſuades Purſuit of it, and diſplays the Ho- 
nour that-is. due to Angels, and the Worſhip 
we owe to God; and informs Men what they 
ought. to do, how govern Families, educate | 
Children, rule Servants, and is the Directrix 
of Human Life. For the more particular Eſ- 
ſences of all which Diviſions of 1 Philoſophy, 
— 92 many Treatiſes that compoſe this 
dee the Diviſion of Science in general; in 
the Treatiſe of Metaphyſick a. 
The Ariſtotelian Philoſophy acknowledgeth 


The Ariftote« 


Three Principles of every Thing, Matter, j;,, philoſo- 7 


Form, and Privation ; for we can conceive phy. > 
nothing to be generated without theſe Three ; 

for if We cqnceive the Generation of Fire in 

Wood, we muſt of Neceſſity apprehend tfłie 
Wood as the Matter, and the Form of Fire taking ,.... 
place of that Wood, and likewiſe the Privati : 
on of the Fire in the Wood. Arifothe's Fol- 
lowers teach, That Nature is ſuch an Enemy 
to a Vacuum, that to ſhun it, ſhe forceth heavy £4 
Things downwards, and light Things up- & 
Wards. > wet ko 3. MAC ef * 

The New. Philoſopby- holds but Two Simple The New | 
Principles of all bi is Matter and Motion ;*>ilofop * 
that as the Material Aſs this as the Effici- 


. } h ; | ent. 


Thales. 


ent. The Formal Cauſe of Things ; „ Wh 


the Eclipſes and Declenſions of the Sun; an 
Was 92 ce i 


071 Philo 0 by. 


Schoolmen call a Subſtantial or Acciden 
Form, being nothing elſe, according to the 
Modern Philoſophers, but a certain Texture 
of the _ unding Particles; ard by the 
Variety of Textures every where obvious, or 
by the various Modifications of Matter, they 

ve us 2 Rational Account of all the Diffe- 
3 we obſerve among kata Be. 


Lge 


erg. New Philoſophy „ as con 
otle's Vacuum, and Unity of the ay 
he Beginning of our Talat of Karbe. 


Anaximander was Author of the Ionick Sect. 
Pythagoras of the Iralick Set. .' 
Plato of the Academicks, Lacides of the 
„New, Arcefilavs of the daga Academy. (a 
Aristo tle of e Paripateticks. © 2 
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| Zen of the S 25 | 3 

: yrs of the Epicurean Sea. Bl 
22 the Cyrenean Sea, | 5 5 
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The woſf fer HILOSOPHERS. wy 

TH ALES. * lest, or, a as ſor Bc 

iy , 2 Mileſian at Milttus the, Capi 1 

of N 6 "Years before Chriſt. He || =* 

95 born of an bs uſtrious Family, and was | 


the Firſt Man celebrated for Hh oi He || 
— 4 great Aſtronomer ; and fir̃ſt $8. 0 


that oJ che Solſtices and E- oy 
quinoxes ; and faid Souls were Immortal; 0 


and firſt divided the Year into 365 bs * 
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; of Philoply 7 
His Opinion was, That Water was the Prin- es 54 
iple of all Thi 
ANAXIMANDER,, Succeſſor of Thales , Anaximander 
2 born at Milerws alſo , and the firſt Foun: | 
der of the Tonick Sect. He diſtinguiſhed the 
our Elements, placed the Earth in the OE 
ter, and, by the Situation he gave thei 
the firſt that erected a Kind of Syſtem f "hk 
World. He firſt found out the 145 of 
Dyals ; and Sabo and Latrrins aſſure us, chat 
he was the firſt alſo that made Maps. 0 
ANAXTMINES , born at Lam . 5 fal. Anaximenes. 
lowed Anaximanider, Ile was a Phdofobher, 35 
Hiſtorian, Orator, and one of Alexander che 
Greats Tutors. He owned Infinite Air to be 
the Ptinciple of all Thin 
ANAXAGORAS of Clazomena , wa: Son n 
of Eubulw, and Diſcipte of Anaximtines. Th 


ſaid, the Sun was a great red-hot Ir * 
ed of 771202 | 


that the * Frame of Heaven 
Stone, (no doubt e and did not 
fall, by reaſon of the br Turning of. K. 
He forfbok A goo. 1 50 r Contetp Ati f; 
and being took no more Care 2 
his County ? Pobting: towards Heaven! he 
anſwer'd, I take a great deat. * -. 
HERACLITUS, an Ephefian 2 Heraclitus. 
the firſt Principle wis Fire: He 
Boys and wept ar the World. 325 born 
in the 69th Olympiad. * He. was called the 
Dark ; and taugſit E, Pythagoras, Cr. 
DEMOCRITUS of 4 dera, bur born at Ai. Democritus. 
letum, would have the Firſt Principle „ 08... 
Atoms. He laugh'd at the World; put out 21 
ad fn yes; became famous for Predicti. 
protracted his Death Three Days, 
by V Helling to Hot Bread; and died Auno 


Rome, 392. dl 109. 
B 4 PYTHA- + 


Of Philoſophy. 
| PETHAGORAS. of Sewer, Son of. Moeſar 
cher, or Marmaczs, flouriſhed. in the Year 571 
before Chrift, and was the firſt that inſtituted 
the. ali Sect in that Part of ah commonly 
+ IR ' Called Great Greece, now Calabria. He was 
the firſt amongſt the Ancients who aſſumed 
the Name of Philoſopher (by way of Mo- 
deſty) as condemning the Pride aud Arro- 
ce of others, who would be called Sopbi, 
x at is, Wiſe Men. He held the Tranſmi- 
gration of Souls; diſcover'd the Qualities of 
__ _ each Element, the Figure of their Bodies, 
the Roundneſs of the Earth, and the Ami- 
podes, He diſtinguiſned the Seaſons ; obſer- 
ved the bifferenzCourſe the Sun makes daily 
1 and yearly; and how the Moon receives her 
Light from it. He forbid his Diſciples Eat- 
ing Beans *Tis ſaid, he never was ſeen to 
Hugh or weep. 
=  £ © - SOGRATES,, Son of Sophroniſcax „was an 
a Athenian, born 468 Years before Chrift. Lea- 
Hing the Study of Natural Philoſophy, he 
3 . wholly addicted h elf to Ethnicks. Ac- 
-_ -—- -cordingly Tuly, Third: Book of his 
3 ' .. Toſculan Que "hag „ tells us, That all chat 
= © Philoſophy which undertakes the Conduct of 
Life and Manners, was derived from Socrates ; 
| 1 5 cep lair hat he had called <4 
| olapny from Heaven, to take u - 
3 bode in Cities and 8 Pang ne 
== "which was beſt to-do, Marry or I in f. e? 
2:42:95 This, Socrates anſwer d, In ** you. will re- 
8 
ot , (Son of ien) an Alas. 
. born 427 Years before Chriſt ; for his extra- 
_” 2 Learning had the Name of the Di- 
Vite Philoſopher. He was hunch-back'd, 
and Nod his Name 1 the Breadth of | 
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_ Of Phuloſophy. 
Forehead. His School, ſet about with Trees; 
was in the Suburbs of Atbens, firſt called Fra- 
demia, from one Ecademws the Pöſſeſſor of it, 
and afterwards Academia, whence his Se& was 
called Academicks. He concluded God, Idea. 
and Matter, to be the Principles of all Things ; 
and that Pyramidal Volatile Particles conſti- 
tute Fire; that Cubical and Subſiding Parti- 
cles make Earth; Octahedrical, or Eight- 
corner d, Air; and Eicoſahedrical, or Twen- 
ty- corner d, Water. He believed the Revo- 
lution of the Primum Mobile not to be com- 
pleated under 36000 Years ; and that then all 
Things ſhould live and tranſact as before: 
And ſaid, The Seat of Reaſon is. in the 
Head, Anger in the Heart, and Love in the 
y = EK 1 
ARISTOTLE (Son of Nichomachus ) born 
at Stagyra in Macedonia 383 Years before 
Chriſt ; differ'd much in his Sentiments of 
Philoſophy from his Maſter Plato, who there- 
he fore compar d him to a Colt kicking his Dam. 
He ſtammer'd in his Speech; and finding 
us Xenocrates ſucceeded Plato in the Academy, he 
at choſe the Litwm (a Houſe near Athens, that 
of had been Apollos Temple, and was built by 
one Lic ) for his School; where his Difci- 
vn ples, diſputed walking; from whence the 
A- Place, according to the Greek Word for it, 
ed | was called Pirapatws , and they Paripateticks. 
1 He was Præceptor to Alexander the Great; 
re- and held Matter, Form, and Privation, to 
de the Principles of all Natural Beings. See 
n, — 800 the Axiſtotelian Philoſophy in this Trea- 
a- 1 * 8 2 "0 ee ee 
Ji-  XENOCRATES was of Calcedon, Son of A. 
d, gathenor, and Plato's Diſciple ,, who faid that 
is - Ariftotle wanted 2 Bridle, and Xenycrates a Sp 5 : 
re- * | S 


e - 


Anaxarchus. 


Of Philoſophy. 
He returned a Preſent which Alexander magnus 
ſent him, ſaying , Money is neceſſary for 


Kings, Philoſophers have no occaſion for. it, 
He governed the School of Athens 25 Years, 


and died ſtifled in a heap of Meal which he 


fell into. erat. 82) His Teſtimony the A- 
thenians received without an Oath. - 

ANAXARCHUS of Abdera , a Perſon of a 
moſt intrepid Bravery under Sufferings, which 
perhaps was the Reaſon of his being pounded 
to Death in a Mortar, 

PYRRHO of Elea, Scholar of Anaxarchis, 
had a new manner of Philoſophizing : For 
he had no Dogma's at all, as believing that 
Nothing was true or likely, that is fo much as 
Probable. His Followers were called Epbecti- 
ci, from their withholding their Aſſents; Scep- 
tici, from their Conſidering and Canvaſling : 
Zetetici, or Seekers, from their Search and En- 
quiry; and Apozetic;, from the continual 
Doubts and Difficulties they were uſed to ob- 
jet to the Dogmatical Philoſophers. This 
Pyrrho lived in Solitudes , and died aged 90, in 
the 120th Olympiad. n 

ARCESILAUS of Sards, in Lydia, flouriſh'd 
297 Years before Chrift, and taught at Athens, 


being Author of a Sect in after-times called the 


Middle Academy, to diſtinguiſh it from the Old 
Academy begun by Plato, and from the New 


- inſtituted by Lacides, He aſſerted there was 


no Certainty, bur only a bare Probability in 
the Knowledge of Things ; ſo that he thought 
we might equally hold Pro and Con upon all 
Subjects; and therefore would never deter- 


mine, but always ſuſpended his Jud 


LACIDES the Cyrenean, was Author of the 


Se& called the New Academy; and taught in 
the ſame School after . W 


ZENO | 


Of Pbiloſpby. 


C as Scholar to Cratus , and had his School at 
+ {thens,in a painted Gallery called Stoa, whence 
: is Diſciples had the Name of Stoicks. He is 


Famous for that Conſtancy he inſpired into 
is Followers in the Fxtremity of Affairs. And 
hey would never confefs Pain to be an Evil. 
They confined God to Secondary Cauſes, be- 


RH 


of Influences from Stars, Planets, &c. . 
DIOGENES, Son of Tceſius, was born at Si- 
nope, and baniſhed or forced to quit his Coun- 


where he grew ſtudious, and ſubmitted to Po- 
oy bf of choice, and lived ina Tub. All 
his oods were A Bags a Stick, and a wooden 
Cup, which laſt he threw away when he ſee a 
Boy drink out of his Hand. He was a Cy- 
nick, and laughed at Muſicians for tuning 
their Inſtruments, when they were to labour 
to harmonize their Paſſions. Upon Plato's De- 
finition of a Man to be Animal Bibes implume, 
he brou 851 a pull'd Cock to his School, ſay- 
ing, Behold Plato's Man. He lived 90 Years, 
een 1 
_.CRATVUS, . Son of Aſcondus, a Theban, Scho- 
lar of Diogenes, and worth 3000 Talents which 
Ne away to the Citizens 

ICURUS ( Son of Neocles) an Athenian 


oo ow Yy RS jy os 1 Y ww  6T5 * w 


School in ſome Garden near hairy of A. 
thews, and taught as well as Zeno the Love of 
Virtde, but that only for the Pleaſure of it; 
and in that Pleaſure he comprehends that of 


* als & 8 k £4 —2z, Ua_w DP WH — 


Senſe, as well as that of the Soul; maintain- 


ing chat a wiſe Man could not be happy, if he 
c oyed not all the Pleaſures Mankind was ca- 
-pable of. He took from Democritus the 3 

| | ciple 


ZENO (Son of Denen) the Citian. He 


lieving he could not change the binding Power 


Born, 257 Years before Chriſt. He kept his 


Diogenes, 


trey for counterfeiting Coin, went to Athens, 


there were any Gods? If ſo, What they were? 


Empedocles. 


- © ciple of his Phyſick, and liyed himſelf on 


"Cheeſe, though Tymocrarus charged him as 2 


f Phibſoply. | 


Bread and Water, faring ſumptuouſly on 


Man of . Pleaſures, Gluttony, and Lechery. 
_EPICTETUS, a Stoick Philoſopher of Hie. 
rapolis in Phrygia. The Principles of his Phi- 
lofophy was to Bear, and Forbear. His Earthen 
Lamp was ſold for 3000 Drachma's. 
DILAGORAS, born at Melos, called the A- 
theiſt, baniſhed by the Athenians. for putting 
theſe Two Queſtions in his Works, Whether 


He lived in the 280th Year.of Rome. * 
EMPEDOCLES of Agrigentum in Sicily, Son 
of Meton , and Scholar to Pythagoras.: He 


was a Philoſopher, Poet, Hiſtorian, and Rhe-¶ cor 


was Anno Rome 310. 


tan, and famfliarly acquainted with Æſep, Au- | 
miſe and Loſs lye near og 


torician, and once refuſed a Kingdom; yet is 
faid to caſt himſelf into tne, in hopes to Sy? 
be accounted a God. That Vulcano, we are 1 
told, caſt one of his Shoes up again being of He 
Braſs. He was againſt eating of Blood, or W ! 
any thing that had Life. He always went I Phi 
crowned with a Coronet of Gold; and re- ] 
proached People for building Houſes, as if I anc 
they might live for ever. His time of Living 


SOLON was a Salowinies by Birth, and one | P. 
of the Seven Wiſe Men of Greece. Thales be- 
ing one of them: The other Five are theſe 


that follow, 3 
 CHILON, Son of Darmagetws, was a Spar- 


thor of the Fables. e was, A Pro- | to 
ether... | 


' PITTACUS, Son of Hirrbadius, was a Myti- || w: 


lenian. His Saying — Know the Opportunity. 
3 las, 
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BIAS, Son of Tutamis, born at Fries. His Bias. - 
aying — Moſt Men are Bad. | 
CLEOBULUS , Son of Ewagoras, born u etal” 
qndia., His Saying — A Meaſure is beſt. 
PERIANDER, Son of Cypſelus, born at Co- Periander, 

mb, His Saying -- In Meditation there is all. 
CLEANTHES, Son of Phanins the Aſian, Cleanthes. 
25 Zeno's Scholar, and ſo poor he wrote on 

he Bones of Beaſts , having not Money to 

duy Paper. | | 
LUCRETTUS, a Latin Poet, who being ſent Tucretius. 

o Athens, addicted himſelf to the Se& o of Epi- 

curus. He died in the Flower of his Age by a 

Philtre. In the Intervals of his Frenzy, he 

writ his 6 Books of the Nature of Things, ac- 

cording to the Epicurean Hypotheſis. 
ANACHARSIS was Son of Gnurms , and 2 Anacharſis; 

Scythian Philoſopher. 
EPIMENIDES (Son of Pheſtius) a Cretan. Epimenides, 

He ſlept 57 Years together,ſome ſay but 27. 
EPAMINONIDAS, Son of Polymnus, was 2 Epaminoni- 

Philoſopher of Thebes. | das. 


PHERECYDES, Son of Badys, was a Syrian, Pherecydes. 


and Foreteller of Things. 
ARISTIPPUS the Cyrenian, whoſe many Ariſtippus. 
le. Sayings may be found in Laertia, Lib. 2. 
49, 50- 
SL oN of Megara, who being told his au? 
Unchaſt Daughter was a Diſhonour to him, 
preſently K- - = Not ſo much 4s am an Ho- 
nour to ber. 


Speufippms, Son of Eur meden, ſucceeded Pla- Speufopus | 


to his Maſter. 


BION, Son of a Publican about Boriſthenes, Bion. 
was a Man of a quick Wit. | 
© THEOPHRASTUS, Son of Mcloma an Ere- | 
15 Fuller, ſucceeded __ ſtus. | 


ANTE 


| Artifthenes. ANTISTHENES an Athenian, Scholar of So- 
' Menedemus. ©. MENEDEMUS a Cynick, went about in 


5 Tym  TYMON, a Phlaifian, Son to Tymarchus, had 


crates, firſt Author of the Cynicks. 


_-— ___ the Habit of a Fur. 
Chryſippus' CHRYSIPPUS, Son of Appolonius of Tarſu;, 
* was Famous for Logick, and though a Philo- 
. ſopher, died with Laughing to behold an Afs 
eat Figs, ſome ſay Thiſtles. 


but one Eye. | m 
Chriſta SN Chriſtias Philoſophers. ti 
hiloſophers. | S] 


Sidoniuss SIDONTUS APOLLINARIS, born at Lyons 
in Fance; ſtudied Philoſophy under Euſebius 
and became famous for Wit, Learning and h. 
Piety. See his Works publiſh'd by Colvias, m 
and Father Sirmond. He died Anno 482. ti 
Petrarchu. FRANCIS PETRARCHUS , the fineſt Ge- 1 
nius of his Age, born at Arezzo in Italy, An. C 
1304. learn'd Grammar, Rhetorick and Lo- 
gick at Carpentras in 4 Years Time, and ſtu- 1 
ied the Law 7 Years. He writ ſome Trea- G 
riſes of , Philoſophy, and wrote the Bucolicks, 4 
and Africa, an Heroick Poem. He died in 
1374. : . OE. 
Eraſmus. DESIDERIUS ERASMUS of Rotterdam in 
5 Holland, Born in 1465. deſerves Remembrance, . 
being Popes and the greateſt Princes ſtrove to | 
bring him to their Courts. His Adages, bis | h 
Colloqiues, (of which 20000 Copies were ſold © 
and above at Baſl,) Tranſlation of the New | fi 
Teſtament into Latin with Notes, Cc. ſufhici- || 
ently fet forth his Fame. He alſo Reprinted . 
*I * 3 St. erom, Hillary, Pliny, Seneca , &c. | | 
ſed Lutherabout Free Will, and died at 5, 


An. 1536. tat.“. 


— » 
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ſolatione, &c. and died Anno 1585. 
Iz, bred in Germany, and lived in France, was 
ſopher. Died in 1558. 


— 
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Of Phuloſophy. by 

- FRANCIS: DE LA ROUVERE, born at Sa- Sixtus IV. 18 
vona, and afterwards Pope by the Name of N 
Sixtus IV. He wrote before his Promotion. 
De ſanguine Chriſti, De futuris Contingentibus. 
De Potentia Dei. De ConceptioneVirginis, And 
rendred the Vatican Library ſo famous, by 
bringing Books thither from. all Parts of Eu- 
rope. He died An. 1484. f 

FIDELIA CASSANERA, a Learned Wo- Caſſanera, 4 
man of Venice, born about 1465. was a good Women. 
Linguiſt, underſtood Hiſtory , Philoſophy, 
Divinity, and Oratory, 8 an Ora- 
tion at Padua, where held ſome Theſes. 
She wrote De Literarum Laudibus, Scientiarum 
Ordine, &c. Lived 102 Years, and died 1567. 

Pope PIUS II. born at Corfignano, Anno 1405. pins IE 
had the Poetical Crown ; was employed .in 
many Embaſlies, and the moſt learned of his 
time. His Works are publiſh'd in Bale, Anno 
1571. where at the Age of 26 he had fate in 
Council. | ; 

SIGONIUS (Carolus) born at Modena in Ba- Sigonin - 
ly. At 22 Years of Age he was Profeſſor of the 14 
Greek Tongue, and taught Philoſophy at Pl.. 4 
dua. He writ excellent Notes upon Titus Li- 
vius, and Treatiſes upon Fus Romanorum, and 
better illuſtrated the Antiquities of Rome than 
any before him. He publiſhed a Book, De Con- 


2 


FULIUS CoASAR SCALIGER born in E- 


1 \ 
T 


4 Famous Critick, Poet, Phyſician and Philo- 


James ROHAULT, a Carteſian Philoſopher, 
Born 1620. wrote his Phyſicks, and taught 
Mathematicks at Paris. Died in 1675. 
* ; ; A. 
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EY - MAGINUS, born at Padua. Wrote his E- 
2 Re: . Tabule ſecundotum mobilium ; Theori- 
| 62 Planetarum juxta Copernitanas. Obſervationes 
de planis Triangulis. Galeni de diebus decretoriis $ 
De legitimo Aſtrologiæ in Medicine uſu, Ec. 
1 He died at Bolonia, An. 1617. «tat. 6t. © 
= Helmon, YAN HELMONT, an Exceflent Phyſiciart 
=_  _ _ and Natural Philoſopher, born at Bruſſels, 1588. 
*.*_ -, wrote De Magnetica Corporum Curatione. Febri- 
| a um Doctrina inaudita. Ortus Medicine. Para- 
doxa de Aqui Spadanis. Printed together in 

Fol. He died Ann. 16 

- PETRUS GASSENDUS; born Ann. 1592. in 
Provence in France , Mathematick Profeſſor in 
the Univerſity of Paris, wlio ended vour'd to 
amend and perfect the „ ee Philoſophy, 
E ie all its Errors. He wrote 3 
Volumes of Epicurus's Philoſophy, and 6 others 
of his own, eich Anon e Works, Lives, 
and Epiſtles. He died Ano 1655. | 
- RENATUS DES CARTES, Lord of Perron, 
3 Dl in the Leſſer Brittany. He 
rn at Lay Hay, Amo 1597. ſpent 25 
Yeats i in Holland in Study of Philoſophy. Firſt 
ai his Meditations ; and from his Phi- 
ophical Learning is publiſhed the entire Bo- 
. 5 5 Philoſophy, by. Auchavy le Grand. Tran- 
flated into Engliſh by Blome. Des Cartes died 
Ano 1 e Buried at 1 Stockbolm, but afterwards 
Femoy to the Church of Geniveve in Paris, 


JS Philo - * Engliſh Philoſophers, 


. = 7 - FHOMAS HARRJOT, born it Oxferd, Ana, 
eiiien The: e ts Corres - „ in tits” Works 
= © OM 3 oſt renowned; ſhines with 
1 he Lighthorrowed from this Harriot. Teffe 
* os wie Treatiſe of ** 4 
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gy thus- ſpeaks : :  Ommnes Schentias calluit, & in 
omnibus Excelluit, Mathematics, Philoſophicss, Theo. 
logics ; Veritatis Indagator ſtudioſiſimas; Dei Tri- 
nitatis cultor Piiſſimus. * Was burzed i in St. Cheri 
apber's Church, London | 
WIELLA M. HARVEY, born at Folkfon in 
Kent, ſtudied five Years at Padua in-bely; was 


many years Phyſician to K ing Charles theFirkt. 


died Anno '1621.. «tat, 60: Of whom his Rie- | 


Firſt diſcovered the Circulation of the Blood, 


and Immortaliz d his Name by his Rocks, 
Circulatione Sanguinis, De Generatione, Down, 2 
He died Anno 1667. 
O HN SELDE N, born at Seloingroria 
Suſſex,” Anno 1584. called by Grotizs the Glory 
of Evgland ; which Tide his Learning: makes 
Chaim to in his conſiderable Works, viz. Ori- 
ginal of a Duel. Jani Anglorurt Facies altera. 
Titles of Honour. Anale&on Anglo Brittammi cum: 


Selden, 


Notes on - Forteſcue de Laudi bus Legum Angliæ. 


De Diis Syris. Spicilegium in Edmeari 6 Libros. 


Hiſt. Marmora Arundeliana, &. Marg Clauſun. 


2 Eutycbius. De Succeſſonibus in hona Def umi [ecuntur 


£45. De Succeſſione in Pont ificatu Hebr æorum. 
De jure Naturali & Gentium juxra diſciplinam He- 
breorum, De Nuptiis & Diwvortiis. De Script ione 


Maris Cauſi. God. made Man. Wink ſome 
others of leſs Conſidęration. He alſo pub- 


ſhed the Hiftory of 2 in 1 18. del 


1654. and was buried in the Conple-C 


HENRY HAMMON. * at Chirtfey in f 


Surrey, was Orator of -Eaton-School,, and tbe 


1 of N ; 1 in Tongues, 


welt verſed in Philoſophy, better in Piylo- 
in Learned S N 2nd Maſter 


rch-Antiquiey. He died zu 15% > , 


Sir FRANCIS BA GON, LordVerulam; 
1 4 St. Albans, born in Loydon at Yorks 
; Q . Houſe, 


| 


18 0 Pbiloſophy. 
8 Houſe Ahne 1560. Made an early Diſcovery 
into the Emptineſs of Ariftorle's « Phyſicks, He 

died Amo 1626. tat. 66. 

Boyle, The Honourable RO BERT BOYLE 
Fourth Son to Richard Earl of Cork, in Ire 
Born at Liſmore in Ireland; Studied at hate 
Traveled into France, Stoitzerlend and Italy, 

and is abroad called The Engliſh Philoſop lier 

His beloved Study was Ch "miſtry 1 -bur for 
Hiſtory of Nature, the perfecteſt ſan in the 
World. See the Catalogue c of hisWorks, Printed 
for Samuel Smith in St. Pauls Church-Yard. 

His Phyſiological and Experimental Eflays ; 
His Sceptical Chymiſt ; His Uſefulneſs of Ex- 

rimental Philoſophy ; His Hiſtory of Cold; 
His E — ver iſtory of Colours; His | 
Hydro tical 9 His Origine of rere 
Forms and Qualities; His Free Enquiry into 
the Received Notion of Nature; His Recon- 
cilableneſs of Specifick Retnedies to the New. 
Philoſophy ; His Hiſtory of Humane Blood; 
His Diſcourſe of Final Cauſes ; as likewiſe 
all his other Treatiſes, contain as many New 
"Notions and Exceptions almoſt as Lines. He 
died December 30. 1691. tat. 64. 


Aut bors of the New Philoſe phy, 


_ the New | GASSENDUS, who refuted the Errors of 

| ann * the Epicurean Philoſophy. 

- HARRIOT, who gave the Firſt Principles}: 

that Des Cartes followed. Nett 

- DES $ CARIES, who widens — — he 
om oundation, an 

into the — 4 Receſſes of oe Re fon diſco- Ver 9 

vered more Philoſophical Truths chan eve Arno 

were II before, | 


FOE 


15 6 Phipſoby:- 
ROBERT BOYLE, who in many Inventi- 

ons, and many ſubtle Diſcoveries, has, in ſome 

meaſure, outdone the reſt, and in a manner 

derlected the New Theſes's 35 — 


of Occult Qualities, 

OCCULT QUALITIES are by the 
ks called bidden Pom ers, by which Na- 
u Things do act or ſuffer any thing. where- 
of no Prior Reaſon can be aſſigned, as imme- 
0 late! y 8 ng * * u la Forms 

ings. theſe, the Ancients eſpeciall 
5 ꝛccounted that hone had, or could with 101 
Je rtainty declare and give the Reaſon, as 
hy a. Loadftone hung in the Air, or uf. Occult Quas 

to ſwim on Quickſilver, will not reſt till lity in che 
— 11 its Poles looks towards the North , or 


why it attracts all Iron. See in Gems. 
"Why Wounds can be cured at Diſtance by Sy 


"MSympathetical Powders. k Powder. 
ſe 8 Women b 2 Looks bewitch Chil- — 
I dren. See Blome's Hiſtory of Nature, 


jel Why) che Skin of a Stig, if put by Tanner: Were 
at the bottom of their Fat, under x4 Hides of 
many other Beaſts ;. as ſoon as Water is poured 
in, wy ** os till it hoo Sede LD 
Frie Lop ot t anning-] t Ga 
of 4 ay "ome Medicines purge by Smelling 6r Parging by 
Ys. 3 '% 
esl. Why there are two contrary Natures in the fa fads 
ettle ; the outward part whereof doth 
bw prick agd burn; the inward. (or j ee bs 7 . 
e- 


2 anoint on the eries, miti 

0-0 verly- Heat of the Heart, as; fai "Hohed ard 

0 Arno de Ville m ; 
e 1% wiy 


20 of. Plot 

In $wallows. Why young Swallows, having their Eyes 
prick d and put out, do after ſome days Blind- 
3 neſs recover their Sight again. 7 

Fowls roaſted Why a Hen hanged on a Fig-Tree will, in 
in Wheat. ſome ſhort time, be Roaſted, or other Fowls, n 
| (with the Feathers off ) if laid a day or two inMf y 

«a heap.of Wheat; which was confirmed by 
. lege, faith Mizaldus. ch 
Fire procured hy ſome dry thing eaſily flamable, by be- o. 


e 1 held between the Sun and a round Glaſs 
the Sun. fal of Water, ſhall take fire; and that hot and N 
. dry Element be procured out of Water, and a T 
cold and moiſt Element. So faith Jobanneg f A4 

g | RRR Porta. 
Ofche Wren. - Why a little Bird called a Wren, being faft-Ml in 
2 end to a Stick of Hazle newly gathered, ye 
e a, will turn about and roſt himſelf, according to St. 
Cardanus and Mizalda. | 


Woman Why a. Woman ſhoyld be changed into 2 
chipged in- Man, according to two or three Relations 


bes? - .; © written by Jevianus Pomtanus , Mizajdus , ane 
20 2 goth 9 
n erpents, Vipers „Snakes, are drove 
2 wy Ng were old Leather burning 
855 il rather paſs 120 Fire, than through off 


over the Boughs'of an Aſh:Tree : - Atfo, wh 

| Serpents being encircled in a Ris of Bettony 

„„ Will die beating themſelves, before they wi 

ene or can paſs over it: Or why 9 7 fofe' all Me 
2147252 Sons of ſeem as, D Dead at pro 1 Fo 

2 5.5 05 5 Which laft Ie, Au 


for. 3} gu 


| Of Lions. 82 2 Lion, i: is niGre «eres ae # May ; 


2 Woman; afl Unicorn the nike. "Why 
ion ſhould be afraid of a Cock; ; Or De s 


- 


VN 
b wh 


fat 
An 
2 
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Of Philoſophy. 


Why the Herb Baſil, ſtroked gently, affords Of Baſil. 


a pleaſant Smell ; bur if ſtroked harg, a very 
offenſive one. | 
Why Men drowned ſwim ſupine ; and Wo- 
men prone, contrary to the Poſition of Nature 
when living. 


the Plumes of Eagles corrupt the Feathers of 
other Fowl. | 

Why a Wort-leaf laid on the Crown of the 
Head draweth up the Uvula, or Flap of the 
Throat, as ſaith 24. Cato, by the Report of 
Mizalds. | by 

Why Chaff ſhould preſerve Snow in Caves 
in the ground, till Summer by its cold ſtrength; 
yet be ſo hot to heat and ripen green Apples. 
St. Auſtin. | ; 

Why Sheep. that have any black or deep 
Ruſſet in their Faces, ſeldom or never want 
the ſame juſt about their Legs and Feet. 

Why Water, whoſe native Property is to 
tend downwards to Reſt, ſhould upon the 
touch of a Spunge, or New Bread, ſeem to 
Aſcend into Poſſeſſion. 

Why the Tail of che Canker becomes the 
Head of the Butterfly ; and why. inverting the 
Extreams of ſome Plants into the Earth, there 
will a Root proceed from the Top. 

Why in the Concordancegof two Lute- 


I firings; the one touched will ſhake only the 


{ame on another Lute. , :,.. _ ©. GET, 
Why if Mints be mixed with Milk, and be- 
ing after taken out, and Renner put therein, 
that Milk will never Curd. So faith Haren in 
ſuo Georgico. The like if a piece of Soap be 
thrown. into a Churn, they can never make 
Butter of the Milk. 7 4 


Av FF "HY : Why . 


> See Broms s 
Vulgar Error, 


Why the Bones of Hens conſume Gold, or Lib. 4. c. 6. 


22 


E 


in, very hardly drown, as ſay many Authors. 


- tinting ſo ſeveral Days; in which, faith 


| 4 | 7 9 
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Ms Of Philoſophy. A 

Why large Fields of Vegetables are able to 
4 heir Verdure at the bottom and ſha- 
dy part of the Sea, yet the greateſt Number 
here thrive not without the Actual Rays of 


the Sun. SD 

Why Briony, Hops, Woodbine, obſerve 2 
Method of Motion in their growth ; convert- 
ing and turning themſelves towards the Weſt 
by the South ; and if rooted againſt an Ere& 
North-Wall full of Holes, will find a way thro' 
them to approach towards the Sun. | 
| any Miſſeltoe will never grow any-where, 
but where Nature has planted it, it having 
been always in Vain attempted by Inoculation 
and Inciſion upon its Native or Foreign Stock, 
— 1 there ſeems nothing improbable in the 
Seed. 2 
Why ſince the largeſt Number of Plants 


- maintain a Circular Figure, therę are ſo few 


with Teretous or long round" Leaves; and 
why ſince. in Plants of divided Leaves above, 

ature often beginneth circularly in the two 
firſt Leaves below; yet in the ſingular Plant 
of Ivy ſhe exerciſeth a contrary Geometry ; 


and beginning with Angular Leaves below, 


rounds them in the upper Branches. 

How Water itſelf is able to maintain the 
Growth of Vegetables, without Extinguiſhing 
their Generative or Medical Virtues. 

Why in the Lake 4fhaltites Troh will ſwim, 
and Feathers fink, as ſaith Mandeville---- Or a 
Candle burning, Float ; but extinguiſh'd, Dives, 
as ſaith Munfer—-- Or living Bodies caſt there- 


Why young Whelps are puppy'd Blind, con- 


Dr. Browne, Enquiries are blind, and: Sgtif- 
faction acquirable from no Man. 
2 5 | RE. 36 Why 


Of Metapbyficks. 
Why or how the Fiſh Torpedo comes to Numb 
he Angler's hands. . | 
Why and how Jet, Amber,. and other Ele- 
tricks and Magnetical Bodies do by their Ef- 
luviums attract Straws, Shavings, and Light 
Bodies to them. 


See Poyſonous Plants, Marvellous Proper- 
ies in Plants. Agriculture. 

See WonderfulF ountains, 7 7 reatiſe of 
Elements. | 

See Marvellous Properties of ſome Stones, 
in our Treatiſe of Gems. 
See Silver Thread, in the Treatiſe of Metals. 


} 
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Of METAPHTSICRS. 


HIS Science conſiders Beings as Ab- 
{traced from all Matter; and is ſo called, 
becauſe it Treats of things ſomewhat above or 
beyond Nature. It conſidereth two Things 
in a Being: 1. Its Eſſence, which ſeems to 
„have a Real Being, tho' it does not Exiſt, as a 
KRoſe in the midſt of Winter. 2. Its Exiſtence, 
WE which is actually in being, or by which a thin 
EW is actually in being, as the Exiſtence of a Roſe 
6 A that by which 5 now Hf It 1 
i three Properties of every Being, its Unity, 
a Goodficf, and Truth ; and Treas likewiſe of 
powers, Acts, Principles and Cauſes; and 
proves in oppoſition to Ariſtotle, and other An- 
J cient Philoſophers, that the W orld was not 
Eternally. Therefore . 
1 NJ or Natural Theology, tran- 
ſcends all the Parts of en. and, as Is 
4 GEV un 


Of Metaphyficks. 
Sun that Enlightens all the World, is diffuſed 
thro” all Arts and Sciences; all things have 
relation to God as to their Firſt Principle, and 
proclaim him to be the only Supreme Cauſe 
of their Being. For how is it poſſible for him 
who attentively conſiders the connexion of 
Bodies, the. Motion of the Stars, the Viciſſi- 
tude of Seaſons, the Succeſſion of Generati- 


on, the oxderly Diſpoſition of the Parts of 
the World to diſcern the wife Author and 
Orderer of M theſe. All this premiſed, it ap- 


pears that Natural Theology is the Knowledge 
or Science of God, and very profitable for 
Unbelievers and Wicked Perſons. 

God may be faid to be a Being Infinite, 
Omnipotent, Eternal, Omniſcient, and the 
effective Principle of all things; and whatſo- ¶ ve 
ever is beſide God, is a Being depending on in 
another. ; | Et 

It was the conſtant Opinion of the Anci- ci: 
ents, that God is One only, the Sovereign of fo 
the Univerſe, whom all things obey. Both to 
Philoſophers and Poets owhed this, who fre- ny 

uently call him, The Maker of all Things, dre 

he Ruler of the World, and the Mind dif- w. 
fuſed through all things. Wherefore alſo they an 
gave him no peculiar Name, as ſuppoſing that} C 

no Title could be given to him who was ſingu- hi 
lar; for that Names were only neceſſary where | D 
Plurality is to be diſtinguiſhed. The Hea-j te: 
thens never had any Idea of many Beings ab- th 
E as is evident from their Wri- to 


rings: becauſe they made One to Rule in Hea- || th 


ven, Another in Hell, a Third over the Winds, | ha 

a Fourth ove#the Fire, and diſtributed the || fe! 

Government of the Univerſe amongſt many || re: 

Gods 3; but they did not ſuppoſe any of them || de 

#0 contain all manner of Perfeckions, _ tw} fy 
| vel 


- 


2 
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Of Metaphyſicks. 
have the Power and Dominion over all Crea- 
ures, but took them to be much of the ſame 
Nature as we conceive the Angels. And Mar- 
lim Ficinws tells us as much; Argument inCra- 
um. Neither let it trouble you, ſaith he, 
that Plato doth frequently make mention of 
many Gods: For he proves in his Parmenides 
and Timew, that there is but One God, and 
of MW that the reſt are only his Angelical and Hea- 
nd venly Miniſters ; and by calling them Gods, 
p- doth not ſo much imply their being Gods, as 
ge their being Divine. And ſooner may Euclid 
or be perſuaded, that many Centers may be found 
in one Circle, than Philoſophers, that there is 
more than One God in the World. 

God is Provident, and the Ruler and Go- 
vernor of alle World, and all things there- 
in. By Providence Divines underſtand that 
Eternal Diſpoſal, by which God doth Effica- 
ciouſly direct all his Creatures to certain Ends 
foreſeen by him, ſo as that in time they come 
to attain them. There is no queſtion but ma- 
ny things happen by Chance in theWorld with 
regard to Second Cauſes, but nothing at all 
with reſpect to the Firſt Cauſe, who diſpoſeth 
and pre- ordains all things from Eternity: For 
Chance and Fortune are only in reſpect of 
him who is ignorant of the Intention of the 
Director. And foraſmuch as the Divine In- 
tention is hid from Man till the thing be done; 
b- therefore the ſame with reſpect to Man, is ſaid 
i- to happen by Chance, but not with reſpect to 
1- | the Firſt Cauſe. How many things ſeem to 
s, | happen in a Commonwealth, which, with Re- 
ie | ference to us, are Fortuitous; but not ſo with 
y || reſped to the Prince who'Governs it, who or- 
mn || dered things ſo on purpoſe, and made-uſe of 
v | ſuch Miniſters and Means, ſo that things could 
1 „ 


Providence, 
what. 


. * 

Of Metaphyſicks. 
not happen otherwiſe. And whereas . ſome 
may object, That ſometimes Thunderbolts pals 
by the Wicked, and light upon the Innocent; 
We are to conſider, that all theſe things hap- 
pen by God's particular Direction for very 
good Ends; which, tho they be unknown to 
us, yet are not we therefore to deny them. For 
it is too great a piece of Raſnneſs to have ſo 
great an Eſteem for our own Wit, as that 
whenever we cannot find out the true Cauſe 
of any thing, we ſhould preſently ſuppoſe the 
World to be without a Ruler, and that the 
Concerns of Men are committed to the Ma- 
bps er God creaed Angels ſſ 
It you will ſay, that creat J bay 
and Men, whom he foreſaw would fall, and Bc 
continue in Evil or Wicked St. Auſtin I Sit 
_ anſwers, That God would nO0T have created 
any Angel or Man, whom before he knew or 
would fall into Sin, if he had not known at 
the ſame time to what good Ends he could D 
make uſe of them, and ſo compoſe the Har- 
Of Hum, mony of the Univerſe. And therefore in the n 

fee the zoth 3d Book of Fee-Wil he plainly teaches, That 

Zick of God ought not to have abſtained from Crea- Ar 
= Rah. ting of the Creature, whom he foreſayy, that of 
bn by his own Fault (not by any of his Creator) th 
ſhould loſe that Beauty in which he was crea- n 
ted: For as a loſt and wandring Horſe is bet- Sc 
ter than a Stone, which cannot wander, be- De 
cauſe it wants Senſe and Motion; ſo that || $4 
Creature is more Excellent which Sins by its | © 
2 Free- Will, than that Creature which doth not le 
:nce in Sin, becauſe it hath no Free-Will. As all cre- | 
— ated Subſtance is divided into Material and In- 2 
6 | tellectual, ſo the Knowledge of that Subſtance ell 
Somatica. is diſtinguiſhed into Somatica, or the Science of 
Pneumatica, of Bodies; and Pnevmatica, or the Science of ge 
| IE Spirits. 


= 4 


| Of Menaphyſicks. 


5 Spirits. Which may again be ſubdivided into 
+: cher Species, according to the various Noti- 
p. under which a Body or Spirit may be con- 
ry idered. For as a Body is conſidered by us ei- 

her as Natural or, Artificial; or as having 
to 1 os. Is . 
or WQuantity, and being figur'd ; or as ſubje& to 
ſoickneſs, and recoverable : So accordingly, 


divers Species of — — are conſtituted. 
Natural Philoſophy conſiders a Body as Na- 
ne (ural, and explains its Efſence and Properties. 
> Mechanical Science minds the outward Frame 
and Structure of the Body, and the Figures it 
obtains by Workmanfhip and Art. Mathe- 
maticks take to Task the various Modes of a 
Body, as the Figures which bound it: The 
Situation of one part with reference to others ; 
the Motion or Change of Situation, and Reſt 
or Continuance in one place. Laſtly, Phyſick 
or Medicine conſiders the Body as ſubject to 
Diſeaſes, and Recovery, and Endeavours to 
maintain the Health, or reſtore it when want- 
ing. 
| Sn like manner, as Intellectual Subſtances 
are divided into God, Angels, and the Souls 
of Men; ſo Pneumatica is divided according to 
)J the diverſity of the Objects; it contegnplates 
„into Natural Theology; Geniography, or the 
Science of Angels; and Pſychology, or the 
Doctrine of the Soul. Natural Theology con- 
ir | fiders the Eſſence of God and his Attributes: 
« | Geniography the Nature of Angels and Intel- 
it | ligences ; and Pſychology examines the Con- 
ſtitution of the Mind of Man, its Faculties 
and Paſſions. So that Pneumatics is nothing 
e elſe but the Science of Spirits, which admits 
e | of divers Names, as it conſiders God, the An- 
geb, or the Soul of Man. $2 


. ian / 


By 


Of Metaphyſicks. 

- By the Name Spirit, we therefore here 
derſtand à Finite Thinking Subſtance, altoge 
ther independent on, and free from Matter 
of Angels under which, Angels, Dzmons and Intelligen 
and Demons, ces are comprehended ; neither is there an 
Diſtinction between them, ſave only that the 
Angels are Good, and the Devils Evil : Tha 
theſe aim at the Deſtcp&ion of Mankind, the 
bother aſſiſt their Salvation; theſe abide in Sin 
the others continue in Grace; theſe are bound 
in Hell, the other enjoy the Viſion of God in 
Heaven. All other things, as Eſſence, Exi 
ſtence, Knowledge, Power, &c. being com- 

mon to them both. 51 
| They who aſſert Angels to be compound 
"© Beings, and to have Bodies, tho' much-purer 


| . * And of a more ſubtle Matter than ours, en- 


dieavour to confirm their Opinion from Gen. 6. 
— of The Sons of God came in unto the Daughters of Men, 
{nd Cc. Which could not be, except we ſuppoſe 
the Angels to have Bodies; Spirits as purely 

ſuch, being incapable of Generation. But 

this place is wrongly interpreted ; for by the 

Sons of God, in that Place, we are not to 

_ underſtand Angels but the Poſterity of Seth, 

who imitating the Pious Conduct of Enos, did 

worſhip God, and call upon his Name. The 

Fathers of thoſe Giants were not Angels 

- but Men, Scripture ſufficienthy declares, 

Gen. 6. 3. 55 to: 7 + 

The Immateriality of Angels may be made 

out from ſome Effects that exceed all humane 

4 Power, and the utmoſt, Activity of -Bodily 

| Force, ſuch as were the Ancient Idol Oracles; 
the Speech of People poſſeſt, which are often 

in Languages the Party poſſeſſed does not un- 

derſtand ; the Penetratiowof Bodies, and ſuch- 
like; which are an inconteſtable Proof of In- 

| telligent 


Of Metaphyſicks. 
elligent Natures, and which Exert their Acti- 
iry without the help of any Body. Beſides; 
eread in Scfi that a vaſt Multitude of 
Devils entred one Body, Mark 5. A whole 
egion, which, according to common account, 
ontains 6666, which is abſolutely impoſlible; 
f the Devils have Bodies, and take up a de- 
terminate place. Now as to Eſſence, Exi- 


ſence, Oc. Angels are the ſame ; as is ſaid 
before. 


Ze 
Er 
en 


N 


South-ſayers, as well as divers Apparitions of 
Angels 5 in the Holy Scri 


32. 
To Zacbar bary in the Temple, Luke i. 

- To Gideon in his Father's Ground, Judges 6. 
' To our Saviour in the Garden, Lale kz. 

"4 Fig the Children in the Fiery Furnace, 


Das. 
J In the Priſon, to Peter, AM. — | 
. + our Lord's 1 28. 
d In the Wilde Hagar, Ger. 21. | 
As to the Object at Angelical Underſtand- 
ing, the Schoolmen diſpute, | 1. Whether ; 
Angels and Devils do underſtand the Myſte- 


ries of Grace by their natural Ability? 2. Whe⸗ 
ther they know the Thoughts of Mes, and can 


; 22 the Secrets of cheir Hearts? g. We- 


know future Things? Leaving 
the firſt Queſtion to Divines,we — — 
to che two latter. One, Whether Ange 

Men Thoughts ? The common Opinion is, 
that Angels and Devils cannot naturallz know | 

Thoughts ef Men without their Conſent. 

| The Cauſe of chis Secretneſs of Mens 
| * ſome attribute or 3 
ö ree- 


- 


„ 


pture. 
Su” ate Facob as he was on his 7 
Journey, 


Of Angelical 
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paritions 
f Angels. : 
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know 7» £22197 
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The Exiſterice of Angels is confirmed by the Exiſtence of 
Anſwers of Idols; and the Predictions of "8*b. 


30 
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O Metaphyficks, 
Free Will of Man; others to the Abyſs of 
Man's Heart; others to the Will of God: But 
there are but few determinations of our Will, 
which are not diſcovered by ſome Signs, as by 
the Motion of Spirits about the Heart, or by 
ſome outward Tokens; therefore is there oc- 
caſion given to Angels and Devils to diſcover 
the Thoughts and Affections of the R nor 

d this ſeem ſtrange, ſeeing we our ſelves 
would know as much, if we were not ſhut 
up in theſe Bodies. If this Opinion ſeems 
contrary\to x Kings 8. 29. Fer. 17. 9. the Obs 
jection is thus eaſily anſwer'd. The Scripture 
in theſe Places doth diſtinguiſh God from Men 
with reſpect to the Knowledge of Thoughts, 
but not from Angels and Devils. And where- 
as Holy Writ ſeems to attribute this Priviledge 
to God only, not to Angels, this. is becauſe 
it conſiders the Angels as God's Miniſters, and 
therefore aſcribes to God whiatſoever is done 
or perceived by them. As to the other Que- 
2 whether Angels know things to come? 

to thing Fortuitious, neitſier Angels or Devils 


do foreknow future Contingencies; and fo 


I che School-men ſay, the Devils did not fore- 


_ _-Calaminies:, 


Powet of 


Ang 


— 


* 


* 


1 


Len Ede Speech of Angels may be coneeir ta 


d The Fool hath ſaid in bis Heart, cc. For ſeeing 


know their Fall, nor the Miſeries confequent 
upon their Sin. If they had, they would ne- 
yer have ingulfed themſelves in their horrid 


Concerning the Power of Angels. See in 
A where — the Pow- 
er of Satan 


to that Expreſſion of the 14 P 


my 


that Angels penetrate each ethers Thoughts 
RE ne ITE 


and ions, they, do not 


| ſeem to need — is only * by 


* 


f 


% 
* * 
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Conimunication and mutual Society. among ' 
Men. As to the 7th of the Revelations where 
an Angel is ſaid ro call with a loud Voice, &c. 
and 6 of Iſaiah; alſo the 13 Chap. of the firſt 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians, The Speeches there 
ſpoken of are Viſionary, and only ſeem to 
de uttered by Angels. The like we ſeem to 


perceive in Dreams. Divines admit Illumina- 
non, which is a kind of Speech, to be amongſt 


Angels, whereby they reveal unknown Truths 
Med from God to one another. If Speech 
be attributable to Angels, the ſame only be- 
longs to Superior Angels, which Diony ſius tells 
us, are the Guides and Teachers of the Inferi- 
or. And this agrees with „ 3. in 
his Second Book of Faith. 

That Angels and Devils do really a 
and take up Bodies to make themſelves viſible, | 
is evident from the Devil's Appearance in 


Three Angels appeared to Abraham, Gen. 18. 

Gen. 19, Cc. But ls are not in Bodies af- 
ter the Sear as Souls are ; it is one thing 
to be preſent to a material. thing, and another 
to be united to the ſame. Now the Conjun- 
Aion which is between an Angel and his aſ- 
ſumed Body, is not much unlike that of a Ri- 
der to his Horſe, Coachman to his Coach, 

Sc. For as the * 1 leave it, and return a- 
gain at pleaſi o Angels may quit their 
aſſumed Bodies, and remove into others; which 
they could not X Ges if ſubſtantially united to 
them, as Souls are to the Bodies they Ani- 
mate. 


Treatiſe of Arithmetick. 


reduced 


—— 


Of Angels 
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— 
Shape of a Serpent to tempt Eve, Gen. 3. therein. 


The Orders of Angels, ſee Number 9, in the Nrn. of 
$ 

As to theirNumber,there are vaſt Multitudes 

$2 Dan 7.70, Revelaims f ir yer nor Neg. 


Three Hie. 
tarchies. 


- 9720000. 


301655172. or Regiments in all. 


.- .. . overthole things that are to be done byInferior 
| Natures, and by diſpoſing and REP of 
t 7 | them 


Of Metaphyſicks. 
reduced to any determinate Number. Yet the 
Talmudiſts reduce the Angels to certain Num- 
bers, diſtributing them into ſeveral Compa- 
nies or Bodies, and aſſigning to each one 2 
ſer Number. For according to R. F. Georgi, 
the Venetian, of the Order of St. Francis, the 
Talmudiſts diſtribute the Armies of Angels into 
— El, Legion, Rihaton, Chirton , and 
Gz era, . | 4 

Maraloth, they ſay are 12, according to the 
12 Signes of the Zodiack, N bats? 

Eil, are 30 Bands or Regiments for every 
one of thoſe Twelve, and accordingly there 
are Bands of Angels 360. MET 
_ Legion, Multiplies this Number of 360 by 
zo, whence doth ariſe the Number, 10800. 

Rihaton, multiplies Legion by 3o, making 
324000. | : 


Chirton, multiplies Ribaton by 30, making 


＋ 


Giſtera, multiplies Cbirton by 30, making 
291600000. | 


The whole Number of Bands of Angel 


„ LE OE8: 28S, - pow a os oma 


. 


There are 3 Hierarchies of Angels Each 


Hierarchy containing 3 Orders. 


I. Hierarchy hath Seraphim that is, burning 
or flaming from the Feryor Of Divine Love 
burning in them. Cherubims, ſo called from 

the Tranſcendent Knowledge of Diving My- 
ſteries The loweſt is that of Tbrones, who % 
ſo many immoveable Seats receive the Rays 


II. Hierarchy hath Dominion: who preſide 


0 Alen. 33 \ 


0 hee, hear i ron in the Goverattient of Hu- 
a s always. ready 12 

* the Brise Wil Ten ho 

ads, and reſtrain 9 7 Power from Nell oh ups 

„en Men, and tempting theni beyond cheir 


” Hierarchy hatch Prahl, who have 
4 62 Fuperintendence over Princes and Pre- 

lates; Archqrgels over Kingdoms, Peopl : and 
g A inces: An gels, who have the Fey he 
ale Peiſins? and are, as it were, M. 
Leers berween God and Men. 


(HE ns i hog 
) Occult Philo e us there are Di 

; vines who aiftribure the Devils into 9 Ranks, of we 7 | 
or Orders. 

9 Pſeydoth ei, or Falle Gods who preſume Pleudothtt. | 
be worthip'd 45G hel Prince is Bel. 13227208 
nn Tron Bat E. 
'$ Allt kr 1 W givet F £ 

vil fel down and worſsi 
2. Lying ing Spirit — 253 Price & tlie Ser- Lying Si 
1 Saw. 28. Aft of the Apo- its. 
7 25 ene e 16. Theſe delude with Falſe Gra- 
des, Predlictions, Cc. One of theſe was he 
that entred the Prophets 8 and was x 
ee pre Mp 
elfels of Iniquity, or Veſſels of Wratk ; Veſſels of 
whos Prince i is Belial, mentioned 2 Cor. 6. 1. Wach. 
Theſe are the Inventors of all Wicked Arts, 
57 Gat 49, F. calleth them Veſſels of Ini- 


The P Vella of Death. 
0 
eſſels o and ion. 
S 7 


ven "whoſe Prints — ot 
ee The Exon oner of Juſtice. 


'D „ Jag: 


9 % 3 
„ * 
” 


= of Ebel, : 
J. 11 b 
Juglers. Fo Isles, who, nie Miracles, ak af 
: ſiſt Magicians, Cc. Their Prince is Satan, 
of Whom it is written in the Revelations That 
| he Deceives the whole World. 
powers of the 6. Powers of the Air, who are buſie in 
Arr. UThunder and Lightning, Plagues, e. Their 
Prince is Merizim, whom St. Pau makes men: 
2 of in-his Ee e to the Epbefians.. . 
Furies. 5555 Furies; Dae — 0 Miſchief and 
| Di ſegtion, both i in Church and * we 


— 2085 e whoſe Prince is called Aft. 
X2 746 ;- that is, a Spy 3. in Greek Diabolus, i. e. 3 
75: 5 * derer; who in the Revelations is "called 
be Accuſer of the Brethren, who 2 them be. 

1 Face of God Day and Niglt. 
r Narden; or Nag oaccom- 
— Men continually, to. a them to 
Their Prince 4s Manon. M. 0 


141 122 Of, Meraphylichs read thieſe Win M$: 
23111 . Vaſques. Suzrezs Falentia. Ariſpotles Metaphy- 
ſiaks. Scheiblers MH. Mori Enchirid, Mi- 
2dphyficum. Edwards of God's Exiſtence. 1: 
Grand 's Body of Philoſophy, by Ae. cu 
Berti fal Fon Nov. &c. 


; 12 AN 30 71.88 ian * 
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wr 7 of. E7HICKs. 


THICKE, ar Moral Philoſophy,” 

11 E. rects Man in his 1 425 Pack e 
arts, as to live well and happily ; and is common. t; 
of ly divided into Private, Domeſtick and Poli $4461 
tick. The If 2 which ſome call Moni Itnf 


8 or Solitary, Siyes _ *how *. littite© 


1 


1 if the Year conſpi cee it? 


Of Et bicks: 
in their Singular State ought- to behave. them 
ſelres. The Domeſtick, or OEconomical, is 
that which bo down Precepts how Families 


may be ordered. And the Political 
teaches an Rs us in whatſoever-condu- ' 


35 
3 


— 


Politick; _ 


ceth to the Good of Societies, and how both 5% ,. 424 %% 


ſelves in 
conclude the whole, Echicks is the Science of 
Life. 


irtue, 0 og Duty to Parents, Gr. Others 
pleaſant! 


he Ear, Painting to delight the Eye, and — 
onſcience of Good Deeds, which affords 


__ Trades, &c. for the Doſing of Mw. 


ned are common y. Yet. 
5 to theſe,” if we * tlie chiefeſt Gdod ina 
ue State af the Body, Beaſts are cherein 
nore happy than Men, who generally enj 
firmer ch, and more perfect Senſes. 
re place the chiefeſt Gedd in Beauty how 
hort 15 its Continuance, when E —— 

ow 


'rous to the S6fil; ſince great Beauty and 
ch 8 fre kldene en to go Hand in 
A befides great Top of Time employed 
Tce which* ought to be ſpent 
Improvement of che Mind If we con- 
ee the Felicity 22 Man in Bodily Ploa- 


Our 


To define the Eſſence of Good, we ruſt ply. 
know that ſore things are honeſtly Good; as e Ho- 


(yet without thwarting Plea 
hat'is pelt Good) as Muſick to delight Good. 


Magiſtrate Subject are to behave them 9 
1 7 — ſeveral Stations. So that to ang Pt. 


loſophers ip 
Philoſw- 


Good. 


nnocent Pleaſure to Mind or Body. And o. Profitably 


hers are profitably God; as honeſt Employ- ay 


Ry Riches, e. 3 * Der 
e 


nonly Wy to 5 Three; vix. atk, Good Thins 
nnd 4 in the — where- of the Body. 


3 1 


Feundations 


of Ethicks. 


' 
© '{4 2 894 


8 a ” 
L * - . 


, . 
we. 141 . ; 
* 
* 


F £ 
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ſure, we level Man with the Beaſts ; and 
| ®pteaſure carries always this Diſeredit with it, 


Foundation of Moral Phi 


' ſtrive to attain the Knowledge of what we 
ought to embrace, and what to avoid, in all 
"the Circumſtances and Occurrences of our 


A 


ing what Men commonly do, but what ought 
to be done. 2. That we ſtand firm and con. 
tant to what we have reſolved upon, and 


nothing beſides our .own T | 
Dorer; and that therefore, ſeeing the Good 
-..., we/wantare without us, they are not to l 
wiſhed for, or deſired by us. * 
Vittue is a firm P of doing tho 


e 4 it ag a common Saying in the Schools, I. 
All the Virtues are Link d together, fo 1 


_ and Juſtice; neither can any Man, . as 5 


Council or Advice) Wha adviſeth us to 
9741 G7 tl 


Of Ethicks, 


that it is much more ſo after by the Bad, 

than the Good. an 6 

There are Three Thi which are the 
„ . That 


deavours, 


we, according to our utmoſt 


' Fives : In which we muſt take heed of eſpou- 
fing the Opinions of the Vulgar, not mind- 


d. And, 3. That we lay down, 2 
an unmoveable Ground and . 
rs 15 Ou 


* ” 


chings which Reaſon tells us is Beſt : And 1 


may conclude, that all the Virtues are hefe 
ul and aſſiſtant one to another; fat it is ml 
polfibleifor any one to be Prudent, wit han 
being Partaker of Fortitude, ,Temperand 


faith, ſuffer bravely and boldly, without i 
king uſe of all the Virtues, tho” Patience 
bche;Virtue that is moſt apparent in this Ci 
For it is moſt certain, that Fortituds muſt fr 
en eee eee ee "A 
zy Branches thereof: Neither is Prude 


2 (without which there can be 


of Ethicks 


which we cannot avoid 
alſo makes one of this happy Com- 
And, in 2 word, the — jorus of 
Vir ma meet in that one Action of Suf- 
iouſly ; for indeed, whatſoever 
is boneſüiy tho" it may be chiefly-per- 
formed by one Virre, yer is it not without 
che affiſfance of the 
| 2 Nature is owned by all Men, The Low of 
the moſt Wicked : For the Miſer, the Nature. 
Ambi Perſon, the Libertine, &c. all ap- 
e Law of Nature, to excuſe their 
— But thoſe are to be underſtood the 
Laws of Nature, which have God for their 
Author, who is indeed the Author of Nature i it 
elf. Now the Law of Nature is, accord 
s che Standard of Juſtice, eſtablilhed ar fi 
by! Men; who fo 8 the Impulſe of Na- 
entred into ieties, obſerving 
y eſs 1 To live Honeftly ; bis 50 hurt 
e an vet one his 
10 N ales | ſo depraved of Ever 
nodes as not to abhor Ingrates, 13 yer | 


| oh nc Covenants, c. loo upon Ts 
d 'of 


rofeſsd Enemies of iola- _ 
e Lær of Nature, and worthy the 

of Puniſhments. And deer Laws are 
printed an the Table of our Hearts, by the 


nd whe of Nature ; and therefore did it p pleaſe 


i c chole who brief. 

hk the Seafy of | 

SLE eſent in the 
1 Virtueh are, Pridence;” cid vin | 


Forticuds and Temperance ; and 
D 3 p are 


em as k 
ner L 24 1 


- are called Cardinal by the Ethical Writers, be- 
em as the 


our Eating and Drinking; and Chaſtity;which 
ſets Deer the r 5 
Love; which laſt, tho thought the moſt diffi 


due Obſervance of the following Rules wil 
(to a willing Mind) make it moſt eaſy. 1. To 
les to pre- avoid all Drinks and Meats that are enflaming, 

rve Chaſti- 2. To be always employed in ſome hone 

. Employment, which waſts the Animal Spiri 

aal and: much invigorates us. 3. To avoid 
LITITeemptations; Luſt being better conquered by 

Z de Flight than by Fight. 4- An Obſhnate Re- 
- Potential © S Aſſaultz of Luſt. Tem- 
Femef fem: perance hath likewiſe its Potential Parts, vis 
erence” | Meekneſs 65 93d Mod MRI 
*- FOR TITUDE. is a.conflape Purpoſe off k 
Mind to undergo Dangers, Pain, Labour, % , 
+2 1-71 eee wh thinkgchem co bocheſt ;, and bY \ 


; 2 
- { 1 


5 
= 
8 
— 
© 
5 
8 
5 
; 
8 
: 
2 
2 


2 * 


Of Fibicks. 


chief Rules are to Undertake and to Endure. 


Yet, by Undertaking, we do not mean Fool- 
e 


ſs, runnin rafhly i into Dangers, but 
the Knowledge of undergoing an Action to 


overcome a Danger , weighing it well before 
it be undertaken. ' The Moralifts divide For- 


titude into 4 Species, viz. Magnanimity, Mag- 


nificence, Conftancy, and Patience. X= 4 


Private Evils, ſuch as Imptiſonment, Pover 
&c. A Valiant Mind c. conquers and de 


them; and a Wiſe Man knows a wrongfu * 


priſonment to be tauch better than undeſerved 
Liber And the Loſs of Goods, Cc. afflicts 
not 2 Wiſe Man, who conſiders all things — 
this World as the Furniture of a Lodging o 
Inn; the uſe whereof is but for a ſhort 8 


without any Right of Poſſeſſion: Zeno, the 


Father of the Stoicks, called that al is Sol, hap- 
ieſt of his Life wherein he loſt all 
y Shipwrack. - 


- JUSTICE, tho' accounted the Splendor 


of all Virtues, yet deriveth its Excellency only 

from the Corruption of Men, taking its Riſe 
from their Vices ; and as the Uſe of Mercy is 
for the leaſt Offending, ſo the Uſe of Juftice 


is for the 
Juſtice in Kai 


on, as well as Puniſhment; The 4 


into Commutative and Diftributive;' 
longs to all Perſons one with another; the 
other E to Princes, Magiſtrates and 
Officers. mo- 

In tlie > of the World; the Tettits 


Meum and Tuwm, now too familiar, were not 


then in common; but 


known, all things 


fu a: People multiplied, chey rook"poſfeMfion of 


riating them to themſelves, what 
ur, 17 or Good Fortune, 


n 


D 4 they _. 
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eatly Offendi r oo. oh 
y Offending: But there is a ew 


Juſtice in Aion is called Special, and divided of eouars® | 
id ber f in Religion. 


8 ꝙ hes: 
_ they zion of; nor could they be re- 
r Fraud or Force from a. 

. Juriſdiction, without it bein 

Wren At of Injuſtice; therefore the ue 

* of Commodiry for 

came up ( 


oney being not th 85 
known ) 2 which each for ſup 

Wants, 225 e relief and $5 don of e 

13 d Ten ac . ub yang: Fx bps and 

an grew more diffuſive 

ft and after the Aut of Nap igation was 

out, extended it ſelf to the he vol Li- 

, whereby wealths 


reak 
. make good the 
> Confleration for the 
defrs 10 rad more of Bf, may peru 


eng Les 


HE mof N and firſt Cohjuncton 
of two, for Order, — towards the ma- 


| eee Ae" 6 uy 2 
che Husband and Wife, each having The Man.co dee 
the Family after differen ro Marriage, 
* 7 be to N oe. 
to ſave that wWhie > ore creat er 
home, to order Servants 85 diffribiits 
which is gained by the Fluss nd's . A os or 
Induſtry; for the Nurtriture of the Children 
| Wand Family dependant on them * and to 
overloo 0 at on that. it be kept neat 
* 1 So Nature hath formed each Part 
eir Office. The. Man, * 
Bold, Adventurous, N his Beauty, 
Ce. T e Woman, Weak, 3 earful, 
dus of her anti Ge. Either of 
err 
0 which a to their 
Office ; and therefore where their Wiſdom 
doth excel, therein it is reaſon that each ſhoull 
23 And without this Society of Min and 
the Species of Man could not long 
ns, „And to this Society Mien are ſo ha- 


ſays 


One, 

Fx Soc ſai "He 85 an Live alone 5. enther 

in Nlans Likeneſs, or elſe a God 
rakes | 2 Man. 
The uſe and Family, is the fi 2nd moſt 
natural Emblem of the beſt kind of Comimoh- 
wk, Vit 2 ; where a few, and the 
beft d. do goo where not one always, but 
ometimes, "in foe aber thing anther 


bears 


= 05S nw RO 1 WY Www ne 9 OT 
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urally inclined, 5 


bears the Rule, which to maintain for his pan vn 
Jo hath given to the Man greater Wiſdom, I of 
bigger Strength, and more Courage, to compel an 
he Woman either by. Reaſon or Force.; and 
to the Woman, Beauty, Fair Countenance, iſ the 
and ſweet Words, to make the Man comply hu 
with her again for Love, and ſometimes to .;q 
- ſoften: the ſtubborn Tempers of the Men, and no 
bring them by ſlight Force to theirReaſon,when firy 
Paſſion hath too great Dominion; thus each 4. 
oObeyeth and commandeth the other, and both ab!. 
together wiſely govern and rule their Family, pie 
which increaſing, and the Children grow. ter 
ing up, by Marriage become the Gover- car 
nors of other Families; and by this manner 3,9 
of inc the World began to be me 
Peopł d, and Houſes being forc d to be multi-W Stat 
wy for convenient Habitation, thoſe Hou- 1 
es became Streets, Streets became Villages, 
Villages increas'd to Cities, and many Cities, 
zun, &c. were called a Nation or King- 
om. 


Foraſmuch. as a Houſe or Family ſeems to be 
perfect and compleat in Husband and Wife, 
and the Welfare of a Family conſiſts in their 
Concord and Harmony, it highly concerns 
them diligently to mind their Duties. Nor 
It fit he make her the Companion of. his Bed 
'only,but alſo of his Councels, leſt ſhe conceive 
her ſelf lighted, - and therefore out of In- 
dignation neglect her Family Affairs. If a Man 
hath had the III Luck to meet with an 
IIl-naturd Wife, he ought firſt to uſe his 
utmoſt Ind to engage her to her Du- 
ty by ſweetneſs and fair means; and if ſhe 
continue perverſe, he may at laſt have recouiſe 
to a Divorce, or elſe endure with Patience 
what cannot be mended, ſeeing he . d- 
a , 3 . 4+ uf J 5 ge 


the Faults of his Wife without the hurt 
of his Children, the N of the Mother, 
and the Diſgrace of himſelf. 
I be Duty of the Mother is to take care that 
the Child in her Womb do not come to any 
hurt, and when born, that ſhe ſolicitouſly che- 
riſh it, and ſuckle it her ſelf, and that ſhe do 
not put it out to Nurſe, without urgent neceſ- 
firy ; as ſoon as it comes to the uſe of Reaſon, 
ſhe: muſt endeavour to form its tender and pli- 
able Manners according to the Rules of Virtue, 
Piety, and a good decent Behaviour. Af- 
ter which it is the Father's Duty to have it 
carefully taught, according to his Ability, the 
2 of the Youth, and for the, Advance- 
ment 


2 _ RR "Io BH a” — — — m 1 — 


e it, either in Arts or Service to the 
- State, Sc hy TM 4 ' . 
Baſtards are allowed an Action at Law, 
whereby they may oblige their Parents to give 
chem a Mai „ As well as if they were 
he Civil Law gives Children Power of 
bringing an Action of an Inofficious Teſta- 
ment n Father, who by his laſt Will 
bequeaths his Eſtate to others, paſſing by his 
Sons, and Lawful Heirs. Nn 


nour them Tues. the Fourth Command- 
ment, and acknowledge their Dominion over 
them, Secondly to relieve their Parents if 
ſay, grow Poor and Neceflitous. 2 


entirely at the Will and Diſpoſal of a ſtrange 
Lord or ' Maſter. 2. . let themſelves 
out for Hire. In which they have no Power 
$9 alienate their Maſter's Goods, not ſo much 
\ CL 02 21G 
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The Duties or rather the Debts which Chil- Duty ofChil: "a 
dren owe to their Parents, are, Firſt, to Ho- den. | 


Servants there are Two Sorts. 1. Thoſe Duty of Ser. 
who (but contrary to the Law of Nature,) are ?. 


of OR 


2s cc give an Altns withourthey are ſure: of their 


Servants. 


Anf 


Maſter's Conſent for it. They are bound to 
obey in all things that are not Evil, and con- 


trary to the Law of Nature, Nations, or 
Their Caso ou ght to be great, ſince the Maſter 
is bound F the damage done by 


| pay to his Tem 
rary hi | he hath — 
wich Kin er, and bs r. 080 


23 his Word to 
him. And for as much as the Condition of 
the Mafter'is above the Servant, an Obligation 
thence ariſeth, that the Servant pay Reverence 
to the Maſter, and be faithfuf in all things 
to his Truſt 2 

The ervation of Covenants and Con- 
tracts between Man and Man. See before/in 
ETHICKS. 

It behoveth the Maſter of # Family, whols 
Fortunes are but moderate, to apply himſelf 
to Arts, ye” = A or other Means, _ 
for Mainainance and Su 
Children and . Whic ell 
9ie's Meas for the Advancement of him- 
felf and P y if he be endued 


with Religion, Piety, Juſtice and other com- 
... mendable Virtues | 


x forth in E7HICKS. 


For trac Forcieade and Greatneſs of Spiri 


d ing the Civil Law, 5 therein ha that 
2 fs Learning and Wi iſdom, he was after 


c.̃.rcated Conſul. 


| advanc d to Thrones 


For doing Juſtice, che Romans coſe Numa 


6 — and a Stranger) to be their King. 


4 — Aratus, Solon 


Dr 


—— 


rr 
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Of Fay 
Bloquence, 2 Mabametan Prince, 
thee i 3 * bliging the People 
cence an 0 | 
with . Priſcuws , ind others 
were enobled. e more of cheſeperſons advan- 
ced, See Perſons born of low Degree attain d 


to, great Honours, in our - fftrology. 
"The Induſtry of: ſome Men hath. bas hn IP" 15 
vellous. Origen ſeems to — his whole Life ind 


in Writing and Dictating, having compoſed — 
above 6000 BOOk os. is — to have (See 
wrote more Leaves of Paper than he lived * 
Days. Plinys Natural Hiſtory was collected 
out of 2000 2 and _ Authors. Alber- 

tus Magnus employed himſelf 30 Vears to make 
che Image of a which ſhould refemble 
e 
pent 9 Years ws, 

which time he lived under round, as, faith 
Homer. Great was the Induſtry of Serdanepa- 
los," that built the Cities 1 — . Tauſus in 


one Day, as rr A ks 
Monument, and Pome Thie-Wall of Fal- 
neſus, 6 Miles lo fortified with 5 Caſtles, 


being overthrown, ath the 2d, upon 
the Rumour of a „ was built up again 
quite anew in 15 Do by the Venatians, Anno 
1453- There were no Induſtry, . nor Will co 
labour 'w when the Spanigrd:s attempt- 
75 A King the IFhmus Agr; 1 ·• rag 
Is of NN.. 15 Ferſia, one S 
Ptolomey's 11 an Side Portugueſe, for ma- 
king 4 Paſlage — Be Red Sea ro to . 


terranean, by c 


which took 2 Spade ant d . 
the Corintbien bas Like 18 en 
Great to let the A into » 


88 


did not 


ef Rg 
cius Virus to join the Rhone and Rhone; Nicanir, 


King of $ to bring the Caſpian to the 
Euxine 88, Al which Projects 807 


ty 
leafe to have accompliſhed, as the 


many Diſaſters that prevented em clearly e- 
vidence. 


i making 


Pi 


DIODORUS SICULUS, ſpen 
compleating his Hiſtorical Li 
LA one velled ts thoſe Places he mentioned for 


more certainty. 
CHARLES of Linum, ſpent 12 Nears in 


Coloſſus of Rhodes. 


fine ele 


Lee 


8. P 


1 Se 


fre Virus 


t 30 Years in 
, and tra- 


one piece of Work, vix. The Famous 


A eint, Duodicim ſunt abufiones Seculi. 
ſine bonis operibus. 2. Sener ſine Re. 
Lp x ſine obedientia, 228 
F. Femina fine Pudicitia. . Do- 
7. Chriſtianus contentioſus, 
uperbus. 9. Rex iniquus. 
po DOS ys 13. ar 


10. Epiſco- 


eee e Angers. uf 

i114 

| . Cobbet of Family Duties: Wong 93 
Grifſabs Bethe or Form: for Families, £74 
| > * 0 ho * 1 54 
- 1 rr. * — 0. 15 
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71 


tho' n 


facrifi 


of RELIGTO N: A IT 9 5 
beginning of Tie; /there 
708 ſome ſolemn or pu 
Afr 

the 


gary, — then i 


Were 1ma- 
d co. rags YI 


of Rags E 


the Care or Tuition of the Earth, they ere- 
a: their Altars on the plain Sur perficies of 


5 


* A! 
* N 


ö e Gods (as they called chem) chat bad Ancients di- 


poſed their 


Altars ac- 
cording to 


It to the Infernal e they aid it in the Deities 


Gone s, Caves, and other Gloomy Receſſes. they adored. 


If co the Czleſtial Deities the ey offend up their 
Sacrifices, they then perform'd that Derotion 
on the Brows or Tops of Mountains: And it 
is very probable, this latter Cuſtohn had its 
Bee on from the . Proſeuche or Oratories 

the Jews, which ſometimes were 
5 ed- near the Borders or Margin of a 


e b Es or Riyer, but moſt e 
upon 


of 2 Mountain. 

Religion 1s © of main Concernment to. the 
true happineſs of a State, and may be ſaid to 
be 2 certain Diſcipline of oe Rights and 
Ceremonies, by Means whereof, we, at 
moniſhed of our Internal and Spiritual Du 
ties. Cicero defines it to be a Diſcipline ceach- 

ing us to exerciſe the Ceremonies of Divine 
W , With a Reverend Famulatick; which 


chat it is moſt uſefull and neceſſary for all Ch - 


ties and Governments, the ſame Cicero 5 
ther with Ari Horle, 3 holds. For 

füth he in his Pelle 
abors all others to. wb Religious: For the 
people from bt” 2 Prince ex leaſt harm. 
Now that Religion is naturally 'grafted in us, 
Aniftotle confefles ; beſides, that it is apparent 


from this very Exp periment, that as often as 


we are oppreſſed. with ſudden Danger, 
7 preſently, we have recourſe to Cæ- 
leſtial Invocation, before we ſearch. into thip 


auſe, or ſeek for any help. 


The Firſt that 9245 Religious caches to 
God, were Cain and Abel, tho Enoch was the 
firſt that taught the Forms and Ceremonies of 


t behoves'a Prince, 


Divine 


 Pompilixe thoſe 


to Dilc: uni 


Or che Anci- 
— 


Feſtivals, 7 other Sacred * and Cuſtom 
my pref ed in Honour, of ch He Does which 


With. Meal and Holy Water, 


1 is y ſevere 75 5 ever ri⸗ 
90 For ercury an 
. their Forms o Woh. ce we 
fr, 995 Father of Fove, inſtructed the wa 
Cretgys, in their Ceremonies. Fgamas and 7 Jann Th 
inſtituted ites of the . Num off 
of the Raman. | Moſes choſe off. 
5. Cadmws, Son of Aero; is faid alſo Pec 


tout of Phenicle all choſe? folemoM;. 
nſecrations of Images, Hytnns 


$6, Heps 
ye brou 
eries; 


rds in Grecian, 
Kalcher did They only give Names to Ly 
Gods, but alſo ordained what ires | 
remonies. ſhould, be due to each. They kl 
that- chere were certain Numens the Protector 
of Criminal Offences ; ae e 


15 


the Roman: w 1 
2 2 pi Ir. Fi 
15 


Feaver, In th fir 
to Miffortune In Hel 
to qe Me, and tl 


n himſelf, they m en pins 
1 han 27. 2 5 ok Abrief 125 


on of their Fate e die Mode and Mead 
thod is thus deciphered 
None were to approach the Altar, until ij 


were urifed; nor muſt the Victim be 
laid 21 PRebed; nr rceird fn 4 | 


7 W. 


their Lavatory, ſtiled Chernips. ome 5 
OW 4 this Water ee on che Tank 


5 


* 


/ 


= 5 

| Of Religion. 
ers-by , (after a Firebrand ſnatched from the | 
Altar, had been firſt drench'dandextinguiſh'd 1 
in it) and then ſome Sacred Meal was caſt on ö 

them. This done the Prieſt offered up his O- 

rizons, and then the Sacrifice was conducted 

to the Altar with the Head downwards, if it 

were devoted to the Infernal Gods; but up- 
wards, if it were dedicated to the Cœleſtial. 

The Heart, Spleen, Liver, and Fat, were 

offered to the particular Deities; the Reſidue 

of the Victim was a Feaſt for the Prieſt and 

people; conſuming the Remainder of the Day 

in a licentious Manner. When the Greeks ſa- 

crificed to Veſta, and the Romans to the Lares, 

they devoured their whole Sacrifice ; hence 

i Sacrificar 


| e was to eat up all. Perſoris of a 
meaner Capacity offered Meal or Cakes, the 
ame with the Roman Mola, to which thoſe of 
richer Demean added the Mixture of Wine 
and Oyl. Thefe Frugal Sacrifices are ſtile 
y Pindar, Supplicating Sacrifices, ſuggeſting, 
here was frequently more Devotion manife- | 
ted in theſe mean and thrifty Oblations, than 
here was in more ſplendid and pompous Vi- 


They were accuſtomed to try, if the Sacri- How they I 
ces would prove acceptable to their Gods, by judged 
placing à Cake upon the Head, between the 
„Horns, which were in ſolemn Feaſts gilded; 
f the Beaſt was compoſed and quiet, it was 
udged to be a fit Sacrifice ; but if diſordered 
d tumultuous, it was rejected. Ifrall Sacri- 
des Veſts was invoked, to intimate the Anti- 
ity N of Fire (of which ſhe | 
made the Patronefs by the Greciam) im 
wſe Oblations. | ys - - 


15 . | 8 7 


r See 


8 


Socks) | 
ceptable, - 
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Of. Religion. 
In the r Quay uſed to ſacrifice ta g 
their Gods, in the Evening to their Demi- tl 
Gods or Heroes. The Greeks did not as the 8. 
Romans, grind the Corn they placed on the. D 
Head of the Victim; but laid it on the 
Maſs, to demonſtrate the Ancient Mode of 
Feeding, before Grinding of Corn was in- 
ſtituted. They were accuſtom'd alſo after the 


5 Sacrifice and Feaſt, to burn the Tongue of 
- the Beaſt, and ſprinkle Wine on it, to ſpeci- 


of Feſtivity. This Rite was alſo folemnized 
to the Honour of Mercury, who was in their 


Theothyta, 


what. 


Paraſiti, who, 
Otrgeones, 
S 


d dqmonitrace the. Motion of the. firſt Sphere, 
| of hd Vie 
Nat. f 


Morſels of the Sacrifices were ſtiled 7heJſ 


iy ,- that after Eating and Drinking, the 
Tongue ſhould be obliged to Silence, and 
nothing divulged that was utter d in Times 


Eſtimate the Patron of Eloquence, and Dei- 

of Sleep; and thgrefore, about that time 
> —.— devoted to Repoſe, the Tongue was 
ſacrificed, The Grecian Prieſts. were accuſtom- 
ed to an irregular Dance about their Altars, 
beginning firſt at the Left Hand, to infinuate 
the Motion of the Zodiack , which is from 
the Weſt, and was by Ancient Aftronomers 
ſtiled the Left Part of the World; then they 
began their Meafures at the Right Hand, wi 


which'is from Eft to Hef... Bloody Victims, ec 
in the publick Vogue, fell 4 7 The Soi 
off impure; but Myrrhe, Frankincenſe, and 
ſuch like, had the milder lations of pureWory 
Oblations conferred upon them. 'Thg.Fleſhy 
tits. The Perſons. who collected the Con 
ſecrated : Corn were named Param. The Of 
ficers: that offigiated at the Sacrifices., were 
entitled Orgeones. Philotbytæ were thoſe Super- 
ſtitious Devotes , that upon any Occaſion ur. 
tha never ſo deſpicably;, did offer up 1 * 

| ce 


* 


fice. Having thus taken in pieces moſt of 
the Ingredients that compounded the Gentiles 
Superſtition , tis now time we come to the 
Deſcription of the chief | 


* 
Feſtivals cuſtomary amongſt the Ancient alt among 
' Greeks and Romans. 


THEOXENTA was a Feaſt among the Greeks Theoxenia. 
devoted to the whole Retinue of Deities, 
and therefore ſtiled by the Latin, Dies Pandi- 
cularis, and Communicarias ; It was principally 
obſerved by the Athenians ,. and conſecrated 
to the Honour of Foreign Gods, or the Gods 
or Genti-of 7 : ſometimes they were 
devoted to Apollo, from thence ſtiled-Theoxe- 


Bi. | > n n as 
Ml ANACALYPTERTA: were Feaſts dedicated Anatalypie. 
„y the Ruſticks to Ceres and Bacebu, upon the 
teMnning of their Corn and Fruit. It was alſo 


bſerved by. Brides, upon their Entrance into 


ey | 

tobe, obſerved in the Month Autbiſterion, ſup- 

re, poſed by the Learned to be Auguſt ; ſo named M 

ns; ecauſe rer 7 05 were then croẽw un- 

ond with Garlands of FlowWwers. * 

nd ALETES was a Feaſt that preſerved tlie Me- Aletis. 
ory of leania and Erigone. 5 


p 

d Pro 1 Fern | 

4950 N 5ihs 00 Athenian Feaſt, main- Apatorian. 
ined for Four Days, ſome ſay only for 

6. $ 4.2% £47» I > g 747.9 


ASEOLLA were. Feaſts dedicated 0 Be. Aſcolia, 


ON us, «wp 0 11 
* 44 
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the Ancients, 


ANTHISTERTA were Feaſts devoted to Bat- Anthiſteria, 


api. HORLA, orThogamits, wereFeaſts ff. bd 
ds 


© Of Religion. . 


* 
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Boedromia, =ROEDROMIA were Feaſts celebrated at. 4: 


— — —— vt — 
— ˙ ůͥw⸗7˙⅜ 7«. 
* 


Diamaſtigoſiss DLAMASTIGOSIS was the Scourging Feaſt 


Buphebolia. 


thens with Clamour and Running, in the n 
Month Boedromion, or September. 

CHARISTTA were Love-Feaſts, where thoſe te 
of Conſanguinity entertained one another P 

with Gifts and Banquets. 

CHYTRIA were Athenian Feaſts, obſerved] be 
in the midſt of November, wherein all Seeds 
were promiſcuouſly boiled, and devoted to 
Mercury and Bacchus. 


among the Spartans, in which the principe 
Youths were ſcourged in View of their Friend: 


at the Altar of Diana. 36 
DIOSTA were Feaſts entitled to Jupiter lou 
Here they appeared not with jovial, but witli tim 
ſad and dejected Aſpects. 3 Loc 
ELAPHEBOLIA were Feaſts conſecrated .. 7 
Diana in the Month Elaphebolion , or February alſc 
wherein Stags were faciificed. 7 
EPHESZIA were Feaſts in Thebes devotel] eve: 
to Tirefias, who had been a ſucceſſive Mixtuſ A 
of Man and Woman ; and therefore at tha whi 
time they attir'd one firſt in a Maſculine, aui hibi 
then in a Feminine Habit. | R 
i .M 


GAMELTA were Feaſts offer'd up tf 
as the Protectreſs of Marriage, in the Mont gra: 
Gamelion , or Fanuary ; as the Feaſt likewi mon 
was. f en M 
. HECATOMBE ,, ſolemnized in the MontFolen 
Hecatombaion, or Fuly ; where ſeveral Spor »ichi 
were exhibited to the People; wherein ' N 
that was moſt Eminent was recompenſed wil becar 
the Guerdon of a Brazen Target, and a M pleme 
tle Chaplet. n ture 

ELENEPHORIA were Athenian Feaſfſſ at cha 
wherein certain Sacred Relicks were cant, 
de d about in a Conſecrated Cheſt by * ; 


Of Religion. 
GACINTHIA were Spartan Feaſts to the Ho- 
nour of Apollo, and his Boy Hyacinthas. 
HYPOCAUSTRIA were Feafts conſecrated 
to Minerva , for Reſcuing Perſons from the 
Prejudice of Caſual Fires. _ 
USTERTIA were Feaſts at Argos ; ſo named, 
becauſe a Sow was offer'd up to Venus. 
LAMPTERIA were Feaſts to Bacchus; into 
whoſe Temple , in the Night, they were ac- 
cuſtomed to carry flaming Torches , and to 
place Goblets full of Wine in all the Avenues 
of the City. | 
' THEA were alſo Feaſts to Bacchus; in whoſe 
Temple three Empty Veſſels were miracu- 
rl louſly re; leniſhed with Wine in the Night- 
iu time, when the Doors were ſecured under 
Locks and Bars. 
ll THEOINA were Athenian Feaſts conſecrated 
ing alſo to Bacchus. | | | 
TRIETERICA were Feaſts to Bacchus, made 
tei every Third Year. 1 
u MEGALESIA were Feaſts to Cybele, in 
hal which ſome Remarkable Spectacles were ex- 
aul hibited to the People. | 
METAGEITTNTIA were Apollo's Feſtivals. 
fu MONOPHAGTA were Feaſts among the e/£- 
cent; where it appears they did eat in com- 
wih mon of one Diſh. 5 | 
MUNICHION was the Feaſt of Minerva, 
ſolemnized in the Port of Athens, named Mu- 
nichium, and the Month April. 
NEPHALIA were Feaſts ſo denominated, 


i becauſe ſober Sacrifices without the brisk Sup- 
Mi plement of Wine, only conſiſting of a Mix- 
ture of Honey and Water, were offered up 
Fat chat time to Sol, Luna, Venus, Urania, Au- 
e, Nymphs and Mules, . 41 


E 3 NCZE- 


Gacinthia/ 
Hypocauſtiy, 


Uſteria? 


Thea, 


Theoinz. 
Trieterica. 


Megaleſu. 


Metageitnia, 
Monophagia. 


Munichion. 


Nephalia: © 


. 
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' Nudtelia. 


_ Ornea, 


Oſchophoria. 
ſtituted by Tbeſeus, when he returned Mourn- 


Puanepſia. 


Sciora. 


Tbargelia. 


The Roman 
Feftival-. 
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NUCTELTA were Feaſts or Night-Sacrifices 
to Bacchus. | | 
 OINESTERIA were Feaſts that had their 
Appellation from a vaſt Cup filled up with 
Wine, which Beardleſs Youths being to cut 
their Hair conſecrated to Hercules. 

ORNEA were the Feſtivals of Priapus, ſtiled ar 
Orneates, from Ornis, a Town of Peloponneſus. 2 

OScHOPHORIA were Feaſts at Athens In- 


r 


ing from Crete, upon Intelligence of the De- 
ceaſe of his Father eus, in which the No- 
bleft Youths carry'd Vine-Branches into Mi- 
nerva's Temple. _ | 
 PUANEPSLA were Feaſts that extracted this 
Fitle from Beans and other Pulſe conſectated 
to Apollo, in October or Fuly. © 
SCIORA were Athenian Feaſts, which had 
the Name from that Umbrella or Fan, ſtiled in 
Greek Scioron, and Sciadion, born about then in 
Proceflion, to skreen and reſcue Perſons from 
the heat of the Sun. Theſe Feaſts were de- 0 
dicated to Minerva, | A 
THARGELTA were Athenian Feaſts, devoted crat 
to Apollo and Diana. In this the firſt Fruits of I all 
the Earth, as earneſt of her Fertility, were ¶ he 
offered up to theſe Deities, and boiled in the ¶ beca 


Pot, ſtiled Thargelos, her 
N 3. £14 23 7 
Roman Festivals. Ine to J. 


The ROMAN Feſtivals were either fixed dicat 
and determined to a certain Reyolution of Tem 
Time, as the Stative and Nwndinz, ar elſe ſ0-M LI 
lemnized when ſome extraordinary emergent I to pa 
Occaſion did exa&t*theic Obſervance, ſuch I theſe 
were the Sementive and Pagonalia Pi As cele- their 


braced at the ſowing of Corn and erecting ol thoſe 


Villz- 


7 687% 


* r r _2_ 


CH CTY 2 


Villages ; and theſe ſtiled by the general Name 
of Imperative & Cenceptive. Thoſe Feaſts 
beſides rheir Solemn Games mentioned in our' 


Treatiſe of GAMES, were the | 
OPALTA, Feaſts aſcribed to Ops. | Opalia. 


EERI. L LATINA, were devoted to Juno, Feriæ Latina. 


and obſerved upon the Hill Albanus, by Ro- 
mans and Latins. Kr wag 


QUINQUATRIA was a Feaſt of Five Days Quinquatriz 


tothe Honour of Minerva, ſolemnized after 

the Ides of March. The firſt Day was ſet apart 

fog Sacrifice, Three other for Gladiators, and 

the laſt for Expiations. oy: 
NATALITTA were Feaſts devoted to the Ge- Natalitia. 

ni, in which it was held Ominous to ſhed the 

Blood of Beaſts, ſince theſe Celebrations were 

wholly dedicated to Joy and Feſtivity. . 
AGONALTA were Feaſts obſerved in Fanaary Agonalia, 

to Agonius, God of Action and Enterprizes. 
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CARMENTALTA were offered to the Pro- Carmenitilis,” 


heteſs Carmenta, Evander's Mother, in the 
onth of January. 1 oe bs | 
MATUTILIA were Feaſts in May, conſe- Matutilia. 


crated to Matuta or Lucot beo. In theſe Feaſts > 


all Maid Servants were excluded but one, 
whom each Matron was to ſmite on the Cheek, 
becauſe Matura diſtorted with Jealouſy , that 
her Husband's Love was more warm to her - 
Maid than her (elf. 2 na, | 
VENERALITA, or Vinalia, were conſecrated Veneralia. 


to Venus. At theſe Feſtivals,Gardens were de- 


dicated, and much Wine poured out in tfroſe 


Temples, where Sactifices was N r 
LEMURTA were Feafts obſerved in Ma os. 
to pacity the Lemures, or Night oe For — 


theſe it wasa Cuſtom to fling Beans about PINES = 


their Houſes, hoping by this Arrifice to expel 
thoſe. Goblins from their infeſted Manſions. 
44 E 4 FER A- 
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Fenz. FERAL[A, ſo ſtiled à ferendis epuls, from 
urry1 8 of Viands to the Urns and Sepul- 
chers of their deceaſed Relations, were Feaſts 
in February dedicated to the. Manes. - 
 TERMINALIA were dedicated in February 
alſo, to Terminus God of Marches and Bounds. 
VERTUMNALIA were Feaſts in Ockober, 
to Vertumnus God of Merchants. 
CONSUALIA were Celebrations in Auguſt, 
dedicated to Corſu the God of Counſel. At 
this time the Horſes and Aﬀes were crowned 
and redeemed from Labour. 
SALTARIA were Solemnities in March, de- 
voted to Mars, whoſe Prieſts at this Feaſt 
danced with Targets in their Hands. 
LIBERALIA were obſerved in March, to the 
Honour of Liber or Bacchus. The Prieſts at 
this Solemnity ſacrificed crowned with Ivy 
Chaplets. 
- CEREALIA were conſecrated to Ceres ini 
April, becauſe then ſhe retrieved Proſerpins. 
The Ceremonies were performed only by Ro- 
man Matrons. £2 
PALILIA' were celebrated in April alſo, to 
Pales God of Shepherds. | 
VULCANALIA in Auguſt , preſeryed the 
Memory of Vulcan. Mig 
. MEDITRINALIA were in October, offered 
up to Meditrins, Goddeſs of Phyſick, becauſe 
in this Month the Romans took an Eſſay of 
old and new Wine as Medicinable. 

-» NEPTUNALIA in June, were ſolemnized 
to the Honour of Neptune. PER 
 PORTUNALIA were Feaſts Celebrated in 
the Mouth of the Tyber to Portunus God of 

Harbours. PT Tees | 


© MERCURIALIA and Brumalia were oh- 
ſerved in November, to Mercury and Bacchus. Wm 
FO lee e e n one 


'of Religion, : | 


in April, to redeem the Corn from Smut. 


Feaſts, Fountains were embelliſhed with Gar- 
ands. 


o the Honour of Auguſtus ; becauſe in this 
Month that Prince returned to Rome, adorned 
with Lawrels of Victory and Conqueſt. 


caſts celebrated in December; the firſt ow 
entitled to Acæa Lawrentia, the laſt to 
, Goddeſs of Anguiſh and Silence. 


dbſerved in May and April; the firſt devoted 
o Venus, - - laſt to Flora. See i in GAMES, 


S< 1 


protector of the Capitol; at which Feltigal, | 
Poems were either c unted or repeat 

he Honour of that Deity, by the Roman po- 
ts; He that was moſt eminent for thofe La- 
ours, was rewarded and adorned with aChap- 
et or Crown of Lawrel , from which Inve- 
ture it is probable our modern Poet Laureats 
lid extract their firſt Denomination. He who 
ould ſeg more diſplay d Deſcriptions of theſe 
caſts, let him view Roſinus, Meurſins, de Feſtis 
recorum ; Hoſpinian , de Origine Feftorum ; or 
Steuching, de Sacri ficiu Gentilium. See GAMES. 


ne Perſians, 
it which they forgive all Injuries. 


mongſt the Egyprians, 
e » os +5 4 To 


ROBIGALIA were to Robigo God bf Smut, Rebif 8 
FONIMLIA were held in October, at which — 


AUGUST ALLA were ſolemnized in October, Auguſtalia, | 
LAURENT ALIA and Angenoralia were Laurentalia, 


MAY UMA and Floralia were Solemnities Majuma, | 


The Fefti , or AGONES CAPITOLINUS Agones Cap» 
ere con — to Jupiter, as Guardian or bol. 


HOC EN and Huſſein, is a great Feaſt among Perſian Pups, 
BUHIRA is 2 great Feaſt among the Turks, Turkiſh Pf. 


The day on which Apis (a black Ox ſpot- Egyptian 
ed with White) is calved, is a great Feaſt — 


Chriſtion 
Felle. 


2 


Antbony for Portugal, St. Mark for Venice, St. 


Muſcovite 
F. raff. 1 


| India, 


Multi, plication 
e Deities to 

pleaſe the Pee- 
ple. 


«5 Feſtivals, — calle 


Raulini, in India extra Gangers ; Alfaqui's in M: 


The chief Deities of FO Romans, ind 


ple, who could not comprehend how one an 
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To Chriſtian (eſpecially Roman Catholick) Me 
Countries, the Patron Saint is a great Feaſt 
Day ; which are St. George for Evg nd, St. Da- 
vid for Wales, St. Fago or James for Spain, St. 


Lews Or Dennis for France, St. Patrick f. or Ire- 
land , St. Andrew for Scotland , St, Peter for 
Rome, &c. 0 


The Anunciation of che Virgin is the chief 
Feaſt Day with the Muſcovite ; but St. Nich. 
las is a Feaſt Day, and their Patron Saint. 


Thoſe People of India, extra Gangem, obſerys 

d Sapans , Sad diflin- 
guiſhed by the Names of Giachie, Cateano-Giai 
mo, Segienou, Paiche, and Donon. 


Note, The Chief Prieſt by the Turks i 
named the Mufti ; by the old Romans thei: 
Priefts were named Flamines ; by the old Bri 
rains, Druids ; by the Indians they are called 
Brachmen. Seare, in Perſia { Lama, in Tartar); 


Tocco ; Daroos or Harbods in Mogul s Countrey 
and Poems in Canada. 


other Nations. 


The ROMANS had an infinite Number o 
Gods, Goddeſſes, and Demi-Gods, even ti 
reach the Number of ſeveral Thouſands „ fol 
they had a Deity-for every thing. ay 
deed the Multi tiplication of + Deities. „ was fe 
the Satisfaction and Content of the rude Pec 


the ſameDeity could be diffuſed throughout al 
Parts of the Univerſe, therefore were Pen 


Of Religion, "oF 
ed many Gods; the chief of which were Fa- Dii majorem 
iter the God of Thunder, Juno of Riches, Gentium. 
enus of Beauty, Minerva of Wiſdom, Veſta of 
he Earth, Ceres of Corn, Diana of Hunting, 
Mars of War, Mercury of Eloquence, Vulcan 
f Fire, Apollo of Phyſick, Neptune of the Sea, 
anus of Husbandry, Saturn of Time, Geni- 
of Nativities, Orcus of Hell, Bacchus of Wine, 
Tellus of Seeds, Sol the Sun, Luna the Moon, 
gelona Goddeſs of War, Victria of Victory, 
emes is Of Revenge, Cupid of Love, Gratiæ or 
barites of Thanks. The Penates were Man's p.,.t.,_ La. 
Tutular Gods. Lares the Hpuſhold Gods. Par- res. Parez: ' 
£ Goddeſſes of Deſtiny. Furie or Eurnenides Furie. 
oddeſſes of Puniſhment. Fortune of Pro- Fortune. 
idence, All theſe were called Dii majorens 
enim, + 
There were others whem they named Indi- Indigites. 
ites, being Men who for their Merits were 
leify'd; as Hercules, Fauna, &c. . 
The Vertues themſelves had Temples, Sacri- Vrin. 
Nees and Feſtivals ; ſuch were the Temples of 
peace, Concord, Quietneſs, Liberty, Safety, 
SY Virtue, Honour, Piety, Hope, Cha- 
ity, Chaſtity, and of the Mind. 
ſides theſe they had Inferior Gods, called 

emones, i. e. Semi-Homines, which were but Semones. 
alf Men , ſuch were the Gods of Birth , : 
ucking, Milk, Cradles, and their Gods of 
arriages, and of Seed, &c. 
Every particular God had his Sacrifice; white Particuler Sag 
Weaſts were ſacrificed to the Supernal Gods, * 2 
Back to the Infernal: The Bull to Fupiter, 
eprune, Mars, Apollo, Luna, and the Hero's. 
eElhe Ram to Mars and the Heros. Wine to 

an@eres and Liver. The Goat to Eſculapim and 
t ber, Milk and Honey to Ceres. A Horſe 
en Sel and Mars, A Lamb to Juno and Fau- 


ſe 14 N 


, 
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* mw, A Doe to Pan and Minerva. A Hind to rh 
Diana. A Hog to Silvanus. A Cock to the wit 
' Lares, A Sow to Sybele and Ceres. A Hen to Tr. 
Eſculapims. A Child to Saturn. A Dove to 
N particular 
o ea was aſſign 0 
'd Bird. The Eagle to Jupiter; The Cock to 
the Sun; The Magpye to Mars; The Raven 
aner 7 
ree parti. e o their peculiar Trees; Fuji 
— to each ey the Oak, Palla the Olive, YVenws the My 
JF. tile, Plato the Cyprus, Bacchws the Vine, Her 
| cules the Poplar, Apollo the Lawrel, &c. 
Proper Cres- They had alfo proper Creatures to dra 
eures to their their Chariots : Jupiter, Sol, Mors, and Neptune, 
Chariots. had their Chariots drawn by Horſes ; Saturs 
1 Thetss, Tryton Lucothe, by Dol. 
5 ; Baccha by Lynxes and Tygers; Dian 


y ; Luna by Oxen ; Oceana by Whales M 
Cybele by Lyons; Funo by Peacocks ; Ceres by wo! 
Serpents. Pluto by four black Horſes : Ne- 
5 „ inſtead of a Chariot, had Wings on hi mil 
Head and Heels; Vena by Swans, Doves andi tor 
mars Darum, Sparrows; The laſt of which is well de-W * 
- ſcanted on by the Greek Epigrammiſt, and Da. 
ſpeaks thus in Englih:— the 

When the Blind Boy doth Addreſs, 


Huw Forces unto Wantonneſs, 

He then Extratts Plumes for bis Arrows 

From bi Mother's Luſtful Sparrows : 
But when again he would Inſpire 

Mortals with a Chaſt Defire ; 

To Plume a Dart for ſuch a Love, 

He borrows Feathers from her Dove, 


The Gods; - Alſo Saturn was Armed with a Scythe, ful. 
how Armed. and Diana with Bows and Arrows, a _ 
| Thunder 
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to rhunderbolts, Mars with à Sword, Mercury 
he with his Caducens or Rod, Neptune with a 
Trident, Bacchus with the Thyrſus or Spear 
wound about with Vine-Leaves ; Hercules with 
his Cleave or Club; Minerva with her Launce 


and Egis or Target, having on it Meduſa's 
Head; Vulcan with his Tens c. K 
Idolatroug -- 
Idolatrous Nations at this time. Nations at 
| this day. 


The Egyptians worſhip a Black Ox, called The Egypeis 
Ibu, ſpotted in ſome particular places with *. | 
White. The Day on which he is {till Calved, 

is a great Feſtival. At Arſinoe they worſhip a 

Crocodile; At the City of Hercules the Ich- 

neumon, a ſmall Creature, Enemy to the Cro- 

codile ( ſee in Animals.) Some of them wor- 
een in che Io of East, Hinton 
The Hiſpaniolans, in the Iſle of Hiſpatiola, Hiſpanioland 
by worſhip Ima of Goblins. 3 
The Aſcladans among the Tartars, each Fa- Aſcladans: 
6 mily in chat Province worſhip their Progeni- | 
na tor. a : 

e: The Favans, in the Iſle Favs, worſhip every Javans. 

al Day that which they chance to meet firſt in 
the Morning, tho” a Hog, Serpent, Fly, &c. 

The Aſantans in Manta worſhip a great Eme* Maneans, 
rauld they have. - 
The Calecutans in Calecut worſhip the Devil's Calcecutang; 

Image with four _— 7 | » 
The Negapatans, or People of Negapatan, Negapatans 
Adore a ey Vaſt Copper-gilded » 8 
or Idol, mounted on a Chariot of eight 

Wheels, over-laid with pure Gold; which, as 

it is drawn about, that Man is moſt happy that 
c and is cruſhed to 


% 
# 


— 


- 
* . 
* 
. 
* . 
F 
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Japaners. 


Dabytans. 


E IE" 
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The 77 or People of Meacco, the Me- 
tropolis of Fapan, have 70 Temples, wherein 
are 3333 Menada 's, or little Idols; The Two 
Chief are called Amida and Foqueux ; One of 
which is a huge Coloſs of Gilded Copper, 
whoſe Thumb is 40 Inches about. They were 
once Converted, but Apoſtatiz'd about Am 


1614. 5 


The Dabyrans, or People of Dabys, have 1 


hollow Manada, which at certain ſolemn times 
is inflamed within, and a Child alive offered 


him, which is fryed to Death in his Embraces 
with cruel infernal Tortures. He is formed 
Sitting upon his Heels, after the Mode of the 
Eaſtern Pagan Deities. 2 
The Tenchedians, or People of Tenchedy, be- 
troth every Ne Moon, a Damoſel more fait 
than ordinary unto Satan, who there viſibly 


1 plays the Impoſtor, and is adored in Darkneſ i 


Sacri 


Ceylonians. 


Acts of Venery; the Noom being firſt made 


me Glorious with Lamps, are all extinguiſhed by 
ſome Fiend like a kind of Miracle. | 


The Atlani have no other Deity, than by 2 
barbarous Ceremony to fix. a naked Sword in 
the Ground, and adore it. OE, 


# 


The Old Carthaginians, under the Name of 


Saturn, worſhipped a hollow Image called A.- 
loch, (ſignifying in the Oriental Languages 
_ 2 King) e or Burning for 2 N 
choiceſt Lonths at a time, 
when in an eminent danger. | 


200 of the 


The: Ceyleniant have in their: Ille Colin a f 
high Hill called Pico d. Adam, or Adam's: ill; 
an the Top whereof is a Houſe or Cloyfter, in 

— of an 


. which. was ſhrined in Gold the T. 


Age, eſteemed the Holieſf thing in India. 

The Portuguexe, Anno 15 54, ſearching t ePlace 

in hope of Treaſure, found in a little —. 
& 2 | | ever 


got the Archb 


Precious Stones, and this Tooth; which 
g by them brought away, the Kings of 
eu, Siam, Bengala, Beſnagar, &c. ſent Embaſ- 

Adors unto the Viceroy of India, offe: 
we the Tooth again) 700000 Ducats in Gold; 
weze would have accepted, had 


1 


way. | 
The Mirian worſhip Adad and 
hat is, the Sun and the Earth. 


dea-Coaſt to the Phæniciant, w 


n; A Sea-God of Human 8 
ICALTL Fiſh. * 
The Peruans, or 
dead: Bodies of th 
th 
4 * 
e Smyrneans at Smyrna 
id Image of Homer, Which they ador 
eaning thoſè ſore few Chinois. 
eagues from. Funquileu in China, had a Man. | 
m, or 74 Spans high, 
Adored. The Man for him that 
ge.; She, for the Portreſs: of, Hell- 


The Chinos „ m 


a Woman. 7 Facho 


op of Goa, like a 
an, prevented it; ſaying, Idolatry ſhould not 
e furtbered : and ſo ordered it to be burnt. 
zut another being found, again they ſhut it 
IP in the ſame place, and gave the Finder a 

aſt Recompence; who affirmed to them, 
the ſame the Portugueze had taken 


Atergatis 5 Affyrians. 
The Philiſtines, and the People along the 


Walde 


hape above, be- 


people of Peru, worſhip the Peruans, 
eir Inguas, or. Emperors ; 


em with a kind of Roſin, that 


we. The Chineis.are now Con 


man: Catholick Religion. 
The Saxons worſhipped 
„The Old, i 
Tery; Change. 


=. 


ih. 


had the Temple — 


oe Sereh Phi Whitthe Ol 


- "Saxons wor- 
pP ; 
at. The OI BY 


IL-3 lIadolatry. 
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The Old Br» The Britains formerly Adored Diana, who ll xc; 
s Idola- had a Temple where St. Paul's Church in La. rie 
try. Aon ſtands now; as alfo Apollo, who had a Tem. 

ple where Weftminſfter-Abby ſtands. They like. 

E: wiſe worſhipped Minerva, who had a Templ: 
at Bath, 8c. | 

The Old Se The Scots had anciently a Temple of Apoll 

Idolatry. at Dalkeith in Scotland, 


Chinois. The Chinois in General are thought to be 
Pagans as formerly, tho the Emperor hath 
allowed of the Roman Catholick Religion ui 
be embraced by Publick Edict, and the Pro. 
vince of Nankin ; and thoſe on the Sea-Coaſ 
embrace Chriſtianity. Their two chief Idols 
of Note are that called Foe, Foe ; and anpther 
in ſhape of a Dragon. 


Kar. ( the Religions of Europe. 
« 


on. Of the Mabometan Religion we bas ſpoke 
ift Law. See alſo hereafter in 1-F 
mongſt the Hereticks, inſerted if this Tres 
tiſe of Religion. The Degrees in their Re 
ligion are, x. The Saff, or Novices. 2. Caf | 
or Readers. 3. Hogz, or Writers of Books; for 

Printing they uſe not. 4. Napi, or yount 
Doctors. g. The Caddi, or Judge in each 
City. 6. The Mudreſſ to overſee the Cadi:. 
7. The AAulli, r Church-Governor 

8. 


under the 1. 8. The Cadeleſcais, wherec 
are only Three ; One of Greece; One for An 
tolls; The Third for Egypt and Syria. 9. The 
Mufti, their High- Prieſt or Pope. See in G. 

OE roug| 


HW vernment. 1 
1 Followers of The Followers of Mahomet are divided into. 
* wo great Seas; which are very violent The 
gainſt each other, and are the Turi and Pd Re 
fans; which laſt obſerve Mabomets Doctrine o) G 
7 4 


? 
+ 


-% » 4 
4 * 
_ 
— : . 
* 
- 
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IT. $a 
according to the Explication and Commenta- 
ties made by Morris Hali, differing in ſeveral 
Points from the Turks, The Debate is chiefly 
concerning the immediate Succeſſors of Ma- 
homet. The Turks reckoning them thus; Ma- 
homet, Aloubekir, Omas, Oſman, and Mortis Hali. 
But the Perſians will have Hal? to be the imme- 
diate Succeſſor of (and ſome eſteem him equal 


Hing chem Rafadi and Caſſars; i. e. Schiſma- 
ticks; and themfelves Maſelmen; i. e. True 
Believers. They differ alſo in the Explication 
ff their Alchoran, the Perſians hors, it con- 

cted in a leſſer Volume. Which laſt con- 
demn Abubezer, Haumer and Oſmen, and eſteem 
he Turks as Hereticks, burning whatever 
Book or Monument they find concerning, 
ole Three, And the Turks hold it more Me- 
Mitoriois to kill one Perſian than 70 Chriſtiam. 
rhere is likewiſe another (but not ſo confi- 
-Wcrable) Sec of Mahomeran; in Morocco, who 
4Wcc Followers of Haumet (firſt of the. preſent 
ice of Emperors there) who was at firſt 4 
4 ind of Monk, and quitting his Retirement 
oro 1514, began to preach publickly, that 

e Doctrine of Hali and Omer, and other In- 
curpreters of the Law, was only Human Tra- 
1s Wition ; beſides ſeveral other things of that Na- 
zo re, as ions no ſmall Anlimoſities be- 
eolfiveen them. The Nations which follow 
ne Mabometan Religion, ſes in Moabomet 
heFnongſt che. Hereticks, with ſome Reaſons 
che great ſpreading of that Religion 
roughout the World, excepting in Ame- 


Ir 


the 


to) Mabomet; for which th Turk, abhor them, 


— f | 11 0 : WES 
The Greek Chiffch differs from the Remiſh. ge che 04,47 
Wi Reformed Churches: f. Denying, the Chunk... 
ly Ghoſt to proceed ou the Father md 


Of Religion. 

the Son. 2. Denying Purgatory, but Praying 
for the Dead. 3. Believing chat Hol Mes 

enjoy not the Preſence of God before the Re- 
ſurrection. 4. Communication in both Kinds, 

but uſing Leavened Bread, and mingling Warm' 

Water with Wine ; which, both together, they 

. diſtribute with a Spoon. 5. Receiving Chil- 

dren of Seven Years old to the Sacrament. 

ER 6. Forbidding Extream Unction, Confirma- 
f. e. Prieſts a- tion, and FourtHMarriages. 7. Admitting 
mong them none to Orders but ſuch as are Married, and I 
_ oy prohibiting Marriage to them that are actualhj Wy 
gs dy in Orders. 8. Rejecting Carved Images, bu v 
admitting the Painted. 9. Obſerving Four 

Lents in the Year. 10. Reputing it unlawful 

What Coun- to Faſt on Saturdays. This Religion is recei- 
tries follow ved in ſeveral Parts of Old Greece, by Muſcor) 
1 wholly, in Raguſa, and part of the Territoris 
helonging to the Venetians ; likewiſe in Hui 


ary. 
Of the Roman a The Roman Catholick Church is embraced by 
urdpe; The Pro- 


Cathelick Re- moſt Chriſtian Countries of E 
— feſſors whereof are called Papifts, from the 
Latin word Papa, ſignifying Pope, who is Heal 
of their Church, and whoſe Doctrine they 
follow. They are called Romans from Rome 
the Reſidence of their Popes , whoſe Biſho 
is Chief Biſhop of all the other Church 
The Tenets.of the Romiſh Church may appe 
by that Creed made in the Council of Tre 
where Pope. Paul the Third, and Pias th 
Fourth prefided, called again in Luthe 
wherein She took occaſion to ſet forth he 
Principles inttheſe brief collective Heads. 


The Treniin* Article I. I believe in One God, the Father A | 
Seel. mige, Maker of Heaven and Earth, and of 

tibi; viſible and inviſſhle. ” p 

- N 4294 8 144 — + © 6 7 
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ea 

II. Ind in Oe Lord Feſus Chriſt, rhe 'dnly- Ste thecoun 

; ten Son of God; Begorten 77 hs Furber before Cils hereaftets 

—＋ God of God, Light of Light, very God 

God; „ nüt made; bein * 7 f one 

Le ow Bother, by hors things 
were 

III. ho for us Men, «ud for ur Salvation 

ane du from Heaven, and was Incarnate by the 

loly Ghoſt of the Virgin yy and was made 


IV. Au was Crucified alſo for us under Pon- 15 
us Pilate, Suffered and war Buried. 
V. And the Thitd day roſe again atcording to 
be Scriptures. 
VI. Aud aſcended into Heaven, and fitteth on 
be Ri of the Fathtr. 
«VIE. And He ſhall come again with Glory to 
| ay both the Quick ant the Bead, whoſe King- 
ſhall have no End: : 
VIII. And I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, the Lord 
| Giver of Life ie, who ES from the Father 
ad the Son, who with the Father and the Son'to- 
beg ber 22 and Glorified, who Dale by rbe 


_ 7 
4 X. And I believe one Catholick and Apfolick - | 
X I acknowledge ont lx for the Remiſſion : * : b 
3 n 
XI. aud 1 look fir the Reſurreition of the , 


Dead, 3 
XII. Andrhe Life of the World to c Ainen; | 


XIII. 1 mo firmly admit ME pes | FEY 
dlical and — Traditions ; and 1 „ For Kate 
jer Obſer ations and N Ne of the ſame 1 1 


burch, | | 1 9 
| 1 | 


AR; 
f 


fr 


f Relgginn. 
ion of XIV. I do admit the Holy Scriptures in tbe ſame 
. Senſe, that Holy Mother Church 440 whoſe 
1 a to j . e of the true Senſe nd eee 
I will interpret them cord to 
unani MT Conſent of the . Habe. 0 
XV. Ido profeſs and believe that there re Seven 
Sacraments New Law, truly and. properly / fo 
called ; 0 flute by TFeſus.Chrift our. Lord, and 
neceſſary. te the Salvation of Mankind, though 


not 
Seven Sacra- all of them to every one, Viz. Ba priſm, Confirma- 
* tion, Euchariſt, Penance, Extreme Ua, Hy 


Orders, and Matrimony ;. and that they-do 
Grace ; and that of theſe, Baptiſm, 3 
and Orders, may not be repebted without Sacriledge, 
Ido alſo receive and admit the receive and appro- 
ved Rites of the Catholick\Church in her ſalemm Ad- 
miniſtration of the aforeſaid Sacrament. 
XVI. I do embrace and receive all and eve) 
thing = bath been defined and declared by the 2 
— f Trent concerning Original Sin and Ju. 
tion. . 
XVII. I do alſo profef, that in the Ma i — 
ix offered unto God, a true, proper, b; | 
Tranſubſtanti- Sacri ;fice for the Quick and the Dead; prooy- 1 
5 the moſt Holy Sacrament of the Euchrih, there i 
For this they truly, really, and ſub 12 210 , the Body and Blos 
ite Ambr. de together wb the Sou e 2 
Sacram. I. |: Chriſt ; and that there is a Converſion i 
Huge de St. fhe-whole Suh ſtamce f the Bread intd the Rody, an 
Viktor. I. 2. of the whole Subſtance of the Wine into the Blood; 
e. 8. which Comer ſion the Catholick Church calls. Tran 
| Pe axc. ad- ſubſtantiation. 
.. Ne ef, Kale under ane kind only; wh 
et 5 and. entire Chrif , "and a rrue Secrdiw end: is tale 
+ © © andbireceivets ©. * ele 
D XIX. Ido frmly belive this there is a Var 2 
1 Cor. 3 13, tory ; and that the "Soul, kept Priſoners there, 
T4, ! 1 recejuctel by the TOE. the Faithful, wy lt 


C. I. 


d; 
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XXI. IIenviſe believe that the Solar: , rere dei 


together. with Chriſt, are to be N. For thit they 
22 nato, and that they do offer — anon God cs tk 1 it 
, D nt icks are to be bad in'Vene- Zach. 2 TE 
ration." . Apoc. 5 |; 
XXI. 1 4 /be „ fray 41557 that the er of For this they 
Criſs: of the Ble * the Mother 705 Go u cite Het. 11.21. 
orher-Spjnts, ought to'be bad and retained ; and fa f. 1b. & 
that dut Howowr Veneration ought to be given 1 — 
n 1 do firms, ther the Power of Bakken For , 0 
X a at the Power ef. For this 
e 2085 left by \Chriſt in the Church ; 41 hat the cite — 


: ef How: is ry eee to Chrificn Pe- Fir 


XXIII 1 4 Adden the Hol) Catholich 
md Apoſtolick Roman Chyerch' to be the Karbe and 
1 all Churches'; and I do promiſe and fear 
2 33 * the Sucre e's 570g 
St. Peter, . Prince of the Apoſtles, und lr 
of Je Obriſt. Nen * 
XIV. I. 4 undoubredly rereive e all | 
uber thinks which have bicn delivered, difintil ind 
lared by vbe Sacred Canons . O EcumtnicilCinueils, 
ad eſpecially by the Holy Synod. Trent: and atl 
linge thereunto , and all Hereſiet Contlem- 
and Anathemnatizzed by the Chiarth'; 1 
rl. ee Ries and Anathematite.. - 


be. Bs, Catholic Religion is ceived What Coun-. 
hroughbur all , Sf ; Portugdl,” Fratiet, _ =o 
landers) Roland, in 5 1 Ems 54 on. 


nd; and diffuſes it ſelf aich r. People _ 
heſe Countries, who plant Colonies kither in 
e, Africa or America 5 Of which the vuft 
— 4 af Chind in Aa is ſuid by the French 
iſnonaries to have lately embraced the Ro- 
n Faith. 
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Of the en- The Lutheran Church . no great dif. of 
den Region. ference from the v 282 2 Was Ef 
born at lieben, in the Coun of Atansfield, 
and ſtudied firſt at Magdeburg ; but at the eſta · ¶ but 
bliſhing of the Univerſity of Witrenber „ he Sta 
was choſen to Profeſs there. It hapned Am Th 
1516, Pope Leo ſent about ſeveral Jubilees andi ma 
Pardons, againſt which:Lather inveighed both Ron 
in Word and Writing. The German Princes Ba} 
mamaany of them, adhered to the Doctrine of tiln 
-Praveflants,  Lntheing and prateſted to Defend it; hence wer Th: 
= the they firſt nun Proteſtaut t. This broke out 
e. into a War; the Emperdr of Germany 
the better. Our Henry VIII. — 
tber with his Pen, bar dhe, Doctrine {till ſpread 
in Germany, where. it greatly remains ak this 
day among ſome . few gf. the EleQors 31 as d 
Eleftor of the Elector of Brondenbury, Hanover, afd E- 
22 lector of Saxony ; tho now the aft u bf the 
rats. Romiſh Church, being King of Poland. Lithe 
PO” raught that Indulgeriteswere unlawful; Op 
ed © gen 88 Saints, Image- Worſhip, 
Free- Wi ope's Suptemacy, Excommuni- 
cation, ge. They retain che Practice of — 
feſſion in this Church; alſo Cruciſixes, ani 
ocher Ceremaniès of the end | 
5 — about Auno a inc; 
What _ This Religion 1 is entirely e ( being 
— . ts wh „ and allowed of by - Frederick I.) 
ente Denmark.and Norway; andrgreat!y 
in D ern 
ere arm or Jus ? 
--t;hib bas 
EALVINISM as begun by Fel Colvi 
about Anno 1520. He ſaid tha that the Hebres 
Text of the Old Te ent is onl = 
tice, and ſo the Greek of the New: T 
12 the Seripeure 1 in n Fundamental 4s * 


25 Bron 


Of Nelgia. 


ol it ſelf, and is a ſufficieht-Judge of Contro- 
verſies. That the Son of God received not his 


Eſſence of the Father; nor is he God of God, 


but God of himſelf. That Chriſt was in the 


State of Damnation when he Suffered for us. 
That there is no Purgatory. That the Church 
may Err. That St. Peter was not Biſhop of 


Rome. That there be only Two Sacraments, 


Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper. That Bap- 
ciſm of Water is not abſo ytely neceſſary. 


That there is no Tranſubſtantiation, That 


the Clergy," ought to Marry. He alfo re- 
jected the Church -Hierarchy and Ceremo- 
O's >» ob Preach 


= 


oi Fn goon hams 


7” 


* 4 
. wy + 
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Note, That theſe three laſt Religions of . 


man, Lutheran and Calviniſm, are tolerated by 


the Laws of Germany; and at Manheim, in the 


Palatinate (before it was ruined by the French) 
all the Three Parties in Religion, uſed to Ce- 
lebrate their Divine Worſhip in one and the 


lame Church, only chaſing different Times 


of the Day. Fj | 4 a 4 N 
PRESBYTERIANS are ſo called, for Of P . 
maintaining that the Church in the begin- 1. 


ning was Gaverned by Presbyters or Elders, 


ind that it ſhould be fo Governed ſtill, be- 


cauſe the Office of a Biſhop came not to be 


däſtinct from the Presbyter till almoſt Joo | 


Years after Chriſt , before which time they 


had che fame name: For Presbyters were Bi- 


Wihops; as they ſhew out of 5, 6, and 7 Verſes. 


Wi 


Yo! the firſt Chapter to Tirw, Like wiſe out of 


Hierom Epiſt. ad Evang. & ad Ocea.  Irengus 


L 4 cont, Heæret. cap. 47, 44. © Euſcbins Hiſt.” 


F4 1 5 
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Calvins Doctrine is chiefly embraced in What Couric -| 
1 and Fol- tries chiefly 
4 embrace Cl. 


Of Religion. 


I. 5..c: 23. and others. And as. they ſhew 
their Names to be one, ſo likewiſe that their 
Office of Preaching and Adminiſtring the Sa- 
craments was the ſame out of 1 Pet. 4. 2. The 
Power alſo of Ordination they prove to have 
been in the Presbytery, 1 Tim, 4. 14. which 
Hierom calls the Eccleſiaſtical Senate, Iſa. 3. 
and Ignatius 7 * ad Magnes, the Apoſto- 
lical Senate. And that in Ruling there is no 
difference, they prove out of Hebr, 13. 17. and 
| 1 Weh. F- 12. For tO pe it no onde to 
Elders of the have Lay-Elders in the Church, they cite 
* El. Fer, 19. 1. And the Scots admitted of no Bi. 
ders of the ſhops for 290 Years after their Converſion, if 
Prieſts, which we may believe Johanne: Major 2. Hiſt. de geſt. 
the Apoſtle Scotiæ 2. The Cantabrians, or People of Bi/- 
means 1 ©" cap in Spain, as yet, admit of no Biſhops, 2 
3 regorded in the Spaniſn Story; nor is Bilboa, the 
2 chief Town of Biſcay, any Biſhoprick at this 
__ -.. day. altho* there are no leſs than 10 Arch- 
I biſhopricks, and 42 Biſhopricks in the King- 
dom, of Spain. Presbytery .is, Epiſcopacy di- 

lated, and Epiſcopacy is Presbytery dontract- 

55 like Logick and Rhetorick. See in Ls 

What —— l The Presbyterian Religion chiefly prevails 
| — Scotland and England. 17425314 WM 
un., ANABAPTISTS. are ſo. called from Re- 
* baptizing, and had for their Author one Ni- 


chalas Stor, who pretended Famiſiarity with 
God. by an Angel. His Scholar Muntzr rai: 


I 4 * 


Franconia to maintain his Maſter's Dreams, but Ne 
th 5 were 8 by. ters Dreams bu 1 
Fohn of Leyden, 2 Taylor, renewed; the ſaid if 
Dreams; and in Munſter (in Germany) made e 
himſelf King of the Auabaptiſfi, whoſe Vice- ig 
wrt ns Ca ae” 4 | 


ſed an Army of 4000, Boors in Suevie and pe ol 


= 

Of Religion. 
ay; WAS 37 5 700 4 but this Fantaſtical 
was ſoon deſtroyed: Yet ſome of 
heir dect remain, who -much of Dreams, 
ions and Enthuſiaſms. Their Tenets are 
ome B us, and others meerly Relicks 
N reſies. There are ſome of theſe Peos 
+ in, Hallana, and about in other Ne ag? 


ſe they will have every particular Congre- 
ation to be ruled by their own'Taws; with- 
n e upon any other in Church- 
ef . 28 private 2 
hes, 28 ey call , or Congregations, be- 
a common 2x ot which, they call 
eeple-Houſes. They hold there is no uſe 
2arming or Degrees in Schools, for Preach- 
a GP and 3 
iniſtry by Tythes is Superſtitious an 
ical, They are againſt Set - Forms of 
ayer, chiefly the Lord's p s Prayer, accounting 
ch Forms a Choaking of the Spirit. They 
mamt the Power of their Keys, i in ſome pla- 
to Women, and publickly to debate and 
cermine. Ecclefiggtick Cauſes. + They admit 
rate Men to adminiſter the Sacraments, 
nc e to perform the Miniſter" s Of= 
They permit Divorces in 
gi We ' They hol Independency to be 
Chriſt's Ki BEN 25 4 | 
e on ah 1000 Y — 
a Names, for — like 
| LOFT — „Churches, of the Days of 
eek, e Months of the Near, or ot 
ff 40908 g. In Praiching they! 
not be tied to a Text, nor to Prayer, but 
0 make one to Preach, another to Pray, a 
ed to Propheſie 3 fourth to f am, 


* 


3 


8293er: 


9 


INDEPENDANTS are Ga called, bs Independants. 
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1 


to bs called Mafter, or Sir, or to be Salutel 


mouſly prate chut Chriſt had 5 Fang, 


"WP 
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Pſalm, and another to bleſs the People: They 
permit all Gifted Men (as they call thenr) to 
Preach and ray 3 and then, after Prophe 


ing is ended, they queſtion: the Preacher 
the Points of his Doctrine. They will * 


tire no Children but of their own Co j 
tion, nor will Communicate with any of dene 
Reformed Clinrches, &-c. There are of theleM+.2 
People in New and O Elna, and in Hollander 
Apc 

Kin 


' QUAKERS are a foreddin People, Callel 
ary —_ they uſe 25 fake 1 trem- 
in their Prophecying, (they are 
called Shakers; ) ſo Kg the Heathen Loot 
{ayers of old, "Now vultus, non color unis; Na 
kom ptæ manſere come, ſed pettus anbelum, & rabi 
fera corda tument, &c. They deny all Mini 
rial Ordinances ; and Knowledge go 
Study and Induſtry, pretending an -1nwarl 
ys from the Spirit. They will not hay 
1 or 3 which the 5 


Wages hey reje& Expounding the 
tures, and g of Pſalms, and ſay, Praye T 
ſor Remiſſion of Sins is needleſs. That the fannt 


Sprinkling of Water upoi Children in Bap cal 
tim is Antichriſtian. That Chriſt came t Pop 


- deſtroy all Property; and that therefore a dons 


things ought to be common; that no Mank who! 


byrthe Way; and chat one Mane _ — 15 
have Power over another. 


that A God on the Croſs w en 75 


cried cut; !My en! ie my God, by, &c- and Writ 


hold - other-Tenets . thoſe 6 the Endep 
dents . gy - | 


_ + - ”y ; : 
£ * . 5 * 
4 0 - F „ 4 - - 4 1 * = 
* 


of Religion: 
This Sect or Religion prevails greatly in 
penſylvania, Maryland, die” in Neu, Eeglad; 


and have conſiderable Parties in England, Hol- 


and, Geneva, &c. 12 


their Name from Hugo's Gate, where they 
firſt began in Tours in France ; Tho' ſome have 
derived the Name from the firſt Words of an 
Apology, which they made before the French 
King, beginning Huc not venimm. They were 
allowed the publick Profeſſion of their Tenets 


England ) by ſeveral Edicts, particularly that 
of Nam Amo 1598, by. Henry TV. and others. 
Bur the preſent King Lews XIV. by Declara- 
tion Anno 1685, Aboliſhed the Force of all 
former Edicts made in their behalf. They are 
diſperſed about in ſeveral Counties, but were 
r Orange, and now in Langue- 
c 12491 


* 4 
1 


called Proteſtants from this occaſion, Auno 1 3 
Pope Leo ſending about his Jubilees and Par- 
dons, Was inveighed againſt by Luther, to 
whom the German Princes adhered, Proteſting 
they would defend his Writing unto Death. 
The Name was firſt given at Spires in Germany, 


the Reformed Religion, and was in no little 
meaſure aſſiſted, by their often uſing in their 
Writings to the Emperor the word Proteſfamur. 


The 39 Articles are as followeth. | 


bs . cit pe” 


(much the ſame with thoſe of the Church of 


no 1529, unto the Princes and Followers of 
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HUGO NO rs, or French Proteſtants, had Lg,, 


The Church of England's' DoArine'is'briefly Church off. 
ſummed up in the 39 Articles. They are England, .. . © 


'A i; 


1 Of Relibion. \ 
The 39 Arti- J. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. Thete is but Nod 
cles agreed one Living and True God Everlaſting; with- 
Convocation, Out Body, Parts, or Paſſions, of Infinite Power, I,; 
Inno Dom. Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; the Maker and Pre- 
1592, ſerver of all things, both Viſible and Inviſible. 

5 And in Unity of this Godhead, there be Three 
Perſons of One Subſtance, Power and Eter- 
nity; The Father, the Son, and the Holy 

2d Article. II. Of the Word, or Son of God, which wa 

made ey Man. The Son, which is the Word 

of the Father, begotten from Everlaſting of 

che Father, the very and Eternal God, of one 

Subſtance with the Father, took Man's Nature 

in the Womb of the Bleſſed Virgin p of her 

Subſtance: So that the two whole and per- 

fe& Natures, that is to ſay, Godhead and 

Manhood, were joyned together in One Per- 

ſon, never to be divided; whereef' is One 

Chriſt, very God and very Man, who truly 

Suffered, was Crucified, Dead and Buried, to 

reconcile his Father to us, and to be a Sacri 

ice, not only for Original Guilt, but alſo for 
actual Sins of Men. ln du Pet 

3d Article. III. Of the Going down of Chriſt into Hel. 

As Chrift died for us, and was buried; ſo alſo 

is it to be believed that he went down into 


Hell. oF 4 be 2 1 : 3 N 
4th Article. IV. | Of he. Reſurrectios of Chrif. Chriſt N 
| did truly riſe again from Death, and took 3- 
gain his Body, with Fleſn, Bones, and al 
© things appertaining to the Perfection of Man's 


Nature, wherewith he aſcended into Heaven, 
and there fitteth, until he return to Judge all 
Men at the laſt Day. . 
sch Article. V. Of the Holy Ghoſt. The Holy Ghoſt 
proceeding from the Father and the Son, 1 
of one Subſtance, Majeſty and Glory, wy 
| t 
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he Father and the Son, Very and Eternal 


ir Salvation. Holy Scripture containeth all 


dever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
hereby, is not to be required of any Man, 
hat it ſhould be believed as an Article of — 
aith, or be thought requiſite or 
dalvation. In the Name of the Holy Srip- 
we do underſtand thoſe Canonical Books 
f the Old and New Teſtament, of whoſe: 
\uthority was never any doubt in the Church. 


of the Names and Number of the + 
Z Canonical Books. 0 


II. Book of Samuel. I. Book of Kings 
L —. of Kings. I. Book of Cbroni 


ob, The Pſalms. The Proverbs.  Ecclefiaſtes. ( 


hings neceſſary to Salvation: So that whar- , 


; * 4 


od. 
VI. of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriprures 6th Article, 


Genes Exodus. Leviticus, Numbers. Deutero- Note, There 
. Feſt. Judges. Ruth. I. Book of Sa- ve in the Old 


oe 
4. 13 2 New 
I. Book of Chronicles I. Book of Eſdras. 269 


I. Book of Eſdras. Book of Eſther. Book of In the 
2 173 


F Song of Solomon. The Four greater Pro- In the Old 
= Whets. The Twelve leſſer Prophets. eſtament 


hurch doth Read for Example of Life, and 
Inſtruction of Manners: but yet it wy not 
phy them to eſtabliſh any ; Such: 
are theſe following. l 

The III. Book of E/dras. The IV. Book of 
ſdrac. The Book of Tobias. The Book of Ju- 
ith. The reſt of the Book of Efher.: The Book 
of 1/3/dom. Feſws the Son of Sirach. Baruch the 
Prophet. The Song of the Three Children. 
The Es of Sem Of Belt and the Dra- 


gon. 


And the other Books (as Hierom ſaith) the 23203 VERS 


a” 


5th Article. * VII. Of the Old Teſtament. The Old Teſts 


Ich Article. 


of Mactabees. - The II. Book of Maccabees. hen 


tory Promiſes. Altho' the Law given from 


be received in any Commonwealth: yet not. 


Nature inclined to Evil; ſo that the Fleſh luſt· 
eth always contrary to the Spirit ; and there- 
fore in every Perſon born into this World, it 


deſerveth God's Wrath and Damnation. ay | 
| ; t V | 


— 
of Baker 
gon. The Prayer of Manaſes. The I. Bock his 

All the Books of the New Teftament, ft 


they are commonly received, we do receive! 
and account them Canonical. den 


to the New : for both in 
| eſtament, Everlaſting Life 
is offered to Mankind by Chriſt, who is the 
only Mediator berween and Man. Where- 
fore they Are not to be heard, which feign 
that the old Fathers did look only for Tranſ-W 


ment is not contra 
the Old and New 


God by Moſes, as touching Ceremonies and 
Rites, do not bind Chriſtian Men, nor the 
civil P ts thereof ought of neceſſity to 


withſtanding, no Chriſtian Man whatſoever 
is free from the Obedience of the Corhmand- 
ments, which are called Moral. 522 
VIII. Of the Three Creeds, The Three 
Creeds, Nicene Creed, Athanafian Creed, and 
that which is commonly called the Apoſtle 
Creed, ought throughly to be received and 
believed: for they _ be proved by molt 
certain Warrants of Holy Scripture. | 
IX. Of Original Birth or Sin. Original Sin 
ſtandeth not in. the following of Adam (u 
the Pelagians do vainly talk) butit is the fault 
and corruption of the Nature of every Man 
that naturally is ingendred of the Off- ſpring 
of Alam, whereby Man is very far gone from 
Original Righteouſneſs, and is of his ow 
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his Infection of Nature doth remain; yea, in 
hem that are Regenerated, whereby the Luſt 
of the Fleſh, called in Greek yawn ue fe, 
hich ſome do expound the Wiſdom, ſome 
tenſuality, ſome the Affection, ſome the De- 
re of the Fleſh, is not ſubject to the Law of 
30d. And altho' there is no Condemnation 
or them that Believe, and are Baptized ; yet 
he Apoſtle doth confeſs, that Concupi- 
cence and Luſt, hath of itſelf the Nature of 
—_. F N | ' 
X. Of Free-Will. The Condition of Man, 10th Article. 
ter the Fall of Adam, is ſuch, that he can- > tte 9 
il Strength and good Works to Faith, and 16. 12. » Cor. 
alling upon God: Wherefore we have no 12.11. St 9. 
Dower to do Good Works pleaſant and ac- 6. 44 Phil. a. 
ptable to God, without the Grace of God, 
y Chriſt preventing us, that we may have a 
ood-Will; and working with us when we 
ave that Good- Will. 
XI. Of the Fuſtification of Man. We are ac- 
dunted Righteous before God, only for the 
erit of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
y Faith, and not for our own Works, or 
N Wherefore that we are Juſti- 
ed by Faith only, is a moſt wholſome 
Doctrine, and very full of Comfort, as more 
ugely is expreſſed in the Homily of Fuſtif- 
ation. : _ K : 
XII. Of Good Works. Albeit that Good 1th Article 
Works , Which are the Fruits of Faith, and 
ollow after Juſtification, cannot put away 
- Sins, and ey _ Las angel * God's 
judgment; yet are aſing and accepta- 
e to God 0 Chriſt, — do ſpring out ne- 
eſſarily of a true and lively Faith; inſomuch 
by chem a lively Faith may be as evi- - 
A dently 


not turn and prepare himſelf by his own na- 3. 10. u. 


nah Article. 


| _ of his Spirit, are not pleaſant 9 


14th Article. 


| Supererrogation, cannot be taught without wy 


See in Clergy» 
man's Law 
this 14th Ar- 
ticle. 


15th Article. 


take away the Sins of the World: and Sin, 2 


Sin. 


ently known, as 2 Tree diſcerned by the 


ruĩt. 
XIII. Of Works before Fuſtification.. Work Sit 
done before the Grace 610 rift, and che In. ble 


od ; for as much as they ſpring not of Faith 
in Jeſus Chriſt, neither do they make Men 
meet to receive Grace, or (as the School. f 
Authors ſay ) deſerve Grace of Congruity MW *" 
ea, rather for that they are not done, as G 
th willed and commanded them to be done; 
we doubt not but they have the Nature «fi den 


XIV. Of Works of Swperero ation. Volunl ? 
tary Works, befides, over — above Godin 
Commandments, which they call Works ff Co. 


Arrogancy and Impiety: For by them Men 
do hackers, That — * not only render un 
to God as much as they are bound to do, but 
that they do more for his ſake, than of bour- 0 

den Duty is required: Whereas Chriſt faith oh 
plainly, When ye have done all that are com: = p 
manded to you, ſay, We are unprofitable Se.. 
wants. | $$ 
XV. Of Chriſt alone without Sin. - Chriſt in Cra 
the Truth of our Nature, was made like unto 
us in all things ( Sin 5 except) from which 
he was clearly void, both in his Fleſſr and in 
Spirit. He came to be a Lamb without ſpot, 
who by Sacrifice of himſelf once made, ſhould 


St. Fobn faith, was not in bim. But all we the 
ret ( altho". Baptiz d, and Born again in 
Chriſt) yet offend in many things; and if 
we ſay we have no Sin, we decei ve our ſelver, 
the Truth v not in WK. ; 


XVI. o 
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_ xvi of Sin after. Baptiſm. Not every dead- r6th 


F ly Sin 11 ＋ committed after Baptiſm, is 

Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt , and unpardona- 
ble. Wherefore the Grant of Repentance is 
not to be denied to ſuch as fall into Sin after 
Baptiſm. After we have received the Holy 
Ghoſt, we may depart from Grace given, and 
fall into Sin, and by the Grace of God (we may) 
ariſe again and amend our Lives. And there- 
N fore they are to be condemned which ſay they 
can no more Sin as long as they live here, to 
deny the Place of Forgiveneſs to ſuch as truly 
repent. | 


nation to Life is the everlaſting Purpoſe of 
God, whereby»(before the Foundations of the 
World were laid) he hath conſtantly decreed 
by his Counſel, ſecret to us to deliver from 
Curſe and Damnation thoſe whom he hath 
choſen in Chriſt out of Mankind, and to bring 
them by Chriſt to everlaſting Salvation, as Veſ- 
dels made to Honour. Wherefore they which 
be endued with ſo excellent a Benefit of God; 
be called according to God's Purpoſe, by his 
Spirit working in due Seaſon : They through 
Grace on the calling”; they be juſtified free- 
* they be made Sons of God by Adoption; 
ey be made like the Image of his only be- 
gotten Son Jeſus Chriſt ; they walk religiouſly 
in good Works, and at length by God's Mera 
cy they attain to everlaſting Felicity. 
As the godly Conſideration of Predeſtina- 
on, and our Election in Chriſt, is full of 
weet 22 and unſpeakable Comfort to god- 
i) Perſons, and ſuch as feel in themſelves the 
orking of the Spirit of Chriſt , mortifying 
he Works —_ Fleſh — their _ = 
vers, and drawing up their Mind to high and 
| G heavetily 


} 


$1 


Article. 


XVII. Of Predeſtination and Election. Predeſti- 17th Article. 


forth to us in Holy Scripture: And in our do- 


: 9:4 Article. 


19th Article. 


feſſeth, ſo that he be diligent to frame his Life 


in the which the pure Word of God is preached 
and the Sacraments be duly miniſtred accord- 


| Of Religion. 
heavenly things,as well becauſe it doth greatly 
eſtabliſh and confirm their Faith of 2 
Salvation, to be enjoyed through Chriſt, as be- 
cauſe it doth fervently kindle their Love to- Fa 
wards God: So for curious and carnal Perſons 
lacking the Spirit of Chriſt to have continual. 
ly before their Eyes the Sentence of God's Hof 
Predeſtination, is a moſt dangerous downfal, Wy 
whereby the Devil doth thruſt them either in- 
to Deſperation or into wretchleſneſs of moſt 
unclean Living, no leſs perilous than Deſpe- Made 
ration. . 
Furthermore, we muſt” receive God's Pro- 
miſes in ſuch wiſe as they be generally ſet 


ings, that Will of God is to be followed which 
we have expreſly declared unto us in the Word 
of God. | | 
XVIII. Of obtaining Eternal Salugtion only b 
the Name of Chriſt. They alſo arg to be half 
accurſed that preſume to ſay, That every Man 
ſhall be ſaved by the Law or Se& which he pro- 


according to that Law, and the Light of Na- 
ture; for Holy Scripture doth ſet out unto us, 
only the Name of Jeſus Chriſt, whereby Men 
muſt be ſaved. V2 | 

XIX. Of the Church, The viſible Church 
of Chriſt is a Congregation of Faithful Men, 


ing to Chriſt's Ordinance , in all thoſe thing 
that of Necefliry are requiſite to the ſame. A 
the Church of  Feruſalem, Alexandria, and An- 
tioch have erred : So alſo the Church of Rome 
bath erred, not only in their Living and man 
ner of Ceremonies, but alſo in Matters 0 


r NX o 


* - 
. „ * 
* 
had + #16 Lf 
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XX. Of the Authority of the Church. The goth Article | 

Church hath power to decree Rites or Cere- 

monies, and Authority in Controverſies f 

Faith. And yet it is notLawful for the Church to 

ordain any thing that is contrary to God's Word 

written, neither may it ſo expound one place 

of Scripture, that it be repugnant to another. 

Wherefore although the Church be a witneſs 

and Keeper of Holy Writ, yer as it ought not 

to decree any thing againſt the ſame , ſo be- 

des the fame , ought it not to enforce any 

ing to be believed for Neceſſity of Salvati- 

on. | 

XXI. Of the Authority of General Councils. 40 Artic, 

eneral Councils may not be gathered toge- Cp pane 

er without the Commandment and Will of the 11. Seſſ of 

rinces. * And when they begathered together Lare. Counc, 

foraſmuch as they be an Aſſembly of Men, 4: Seſſ. of 

rhereof allabe not governed with the Spirit — N 

nd Word of God) they may err, and ſome- poſite —— 

mes have erred even in Things pertaining other. 

into God. Wherefore things ordained by St. Aug-8p.14, 

hem as neceſſary to Salvation , have neither — HG 

trength nor Authority, unleſs it may be de- Biſhops of 

ared that they be taken out of Holy Scrip- 46ice. 


N 

XXII. O Purgatory, The Romiſb Doctrine 22th Article, 
oncerning Purgatory, Pardons, Worſhipping TY gy 5 
nd Adoration, as well of Images 0 Re- 128. Se. Aug. 
cks, and alſo Invocation of Saints, is à fond Bewate Bre- 

ing vainly invented and grounded upon no tren, but 2 


r Ef. AE. Ain. 


x 


K arranty O | Scri ture, but rather repugnant Places, &c. 
1 the Word of God. . = 
a XXIII. Of: Miniſtring in the Congregation. It 23th Article. 


not lawful for any Man to take upon him 

ie Office, of PublickPreaching or Minifiring 

Sacraments in the Congregation. , before 

ode lawfully called and ſent to execute the 
CR NNE; >. 7 >. _ 
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24th Article. 
x Cor. 14. 6, 
9, 11, 16. 


35th Article, 


ual Signs of Grace, and God's good Wil 


-dained of Chriſt be not only Badges or To. 
kens of Chriſtian Men's Profeſſion ; but n. 


ſuch as have grown partly of the corrupt fol 


Of Religion. 
fame. And thoſe we ought to judge lawfully 

called and ſent, which be choſen and called 2 
to this Work by Men who have publick Au- tl 


thority given unto them in the Congregation if cl 
to call and ſend Miniſters into the Lord's Vine- 


rd. 

XXIV. Of ſpeaking in the Congregation, u A 
ſuch a 2. as Th People e It is 2 
thing plainly repugnant to the Word of God, 
and the Cuſtom of the Primitive Church, to 
have publick Prayer in the Church, or to Mi- 
niſter the Sacraments in a Tongue not under- 
ſtood of the People. f 
XXV. Of the Sacraments. Sacraments or. 


ther they be certain ſure Witneſſes , and effe- 


towards us, by the which he doth work inv-Wrigh 
ſibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but unte 
fa ſtrengthen and confirm our Faith in him Chr 
There are Two Sacraments ordained of Chriſ 
our Lord in the Goſpel ; that is to ſay , Bap- 
tiſm and the Supper of the Lord. Thoſe Firs 
commonly called Sacraments, that is to fay 
Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrim( 
ny, and Extreme Unction, are not to be 
counted for Sacraments of the Goſpel , being 


lowing of the Apoſtles, partly are States 
Life allowed in the Scriptures : But yet hawthers | 
not like Nature of Sacraments, with Baptilnign « 
and the Lord's Supper, for that they have ny, as 
any viſible Sign or Ceremony ordained of GodBaptiſ 
The Sacraments were not ordained of ChriſThe Þ 
to be gazed upon, or to de carried about, baff our 
that we ſhould duly uſe them. And in ſudhe He 
only as worthily receive the ſame, they baſffaich 
| a wholFlirtue 
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a wholſome Effect or Operation: But they 
chat receive them unworthily, purchaſe to 
WW themſelves Damnation, as St. Paul faith. | 
XXVI. Of the Unworthineſs of the Miniſters, 26th Article, 
which hinders not the Effect: of the Sacraments. 
Altho' in the viſible Church the Evil be ever 
1 MW mingled with the Good, and ſome time theEvil 
have chief Authority in the Miniſtration of 
ol the Word and Sacraments ; yet foraſmuch as 
WM they do not the ſame in their own Name, but 
.in Chriſt's, and do miniſter by his Commiſſi- 
on and Authority, we may uſe their Miniſtry . 
f-. both in hearing of the Word of God, and in re- * 
WM ceiving of the Sacraments. Neither is the 
„Effect of Chriſt's Ordinance taken _ by 
e od's 


e-M their Wickedneſs, nor the Grace of 
il Gifts diminiſhed from ſuch as by Faith, and 
Mrightly do receive the Sacraments miniſtred 
„ unto them, which be effectual, becauſe of 
m Chriſt's Inſtitution and Promiſe,although they 
iu be miniſtred by evil Men. Nevertheleſs it ap- 
pertaineth to the Diſcipline of the Church, that 
Enquiry be made of evil Miniſters , and that 
2\Wtney be accuſed by thoſe that have Knowledge 
of their Offences :. And finally being found 

Nauilty, by juſt Judgment be depoſed. 
i XXVII. Of Baptiſm, Baptiſm is not only 22th Article. 
a Sign of Profeſſion and Mark of Difference. 
whereby Chriſtian Men are diſcerned from o- 
bers that be not chriſtened ; but it is alſo a 
dign of Regeneration or New. Birth, where- 
dy, as by an Inſtrument , they that receive 
300{aptiſm rightly, are grafted into the Church: 

be Promiſes of the Forgiveneſs of Sin, and 
f our Adoption to be the Sons of God by 


ſue Holy Ghoſt, are viſibly ſigned and ſealed : 
bafaich is confirmed and Grace increaſed by 


irtue of Prayer unto God. The Baptiſm of 
Li G3 young 


| 
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| «8th Article. 


Tertulian Lib. 
cont. Marcion. 
St. Cyprian. 
Trac de Un. 
John 1. 


given occaſion to many Superſtitions. 


3 not by Chriſt's Ordinance reſerved, carriel 
agth Article, 
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young Children is in any wiſe to be retained 
in the Church, as moſt agreeable with the In- Li 
ſtitution of Chriſt. | Fe 
XXVIII. Of the Lord's Supper. The Supper Ill CI 
of the Lord is not only a Sign of the Love ¶ to 
that Chriſtians ought to have among them- 
ſelves one to another: But rather it is a Sacra - up! 
ment of our Redemption by Chriſt's Death: ma 
Inſomuch that to ſuch as rightly, worthily, W tio: 
and with Faith receive the ſame , the Bread 
which we break is a partaking of the Body of 
Chriſt: And likewiſs the Cup of Blefling, is 
2 partaking of the Blood of Chriſt. Tranſub- 
ſtantiation (or the change of the Subſtance of 
the Bread and Wine) in the Supper of the Lord 
cannot be proved by Holy Writ ; but it is re- 
pugnant to the plain Words of Scripture, over- 
throweth the Nature of a Sacrament, and hath 


The Body of Chriſt is given, taken and 
eaten in the Supper only after an Heavenly 


and Spiritual manner. And thel Mean where-t i 


by the Body of Chriſt is received and eaten 
in the Supper, is Faith. | 


q 


The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper W325 


about, lifted up, or Worſhipped. 
XXIX. Of the Wicked which eat not the Body 
of Chriſt in the Uſe of the Lord's Supper. The 
Wicked, and ſuch as be void of a lively Faith, 
although they do earneſtly and viſibly pre 
with their Teeth (as St. Auguſtin ſaith) the 52-i 
crament of the Body and Blood of Chriſt ; 
= in no wiſe are they Partakers of Chrili 
but rather to their Condemnation do eat and XX 
drink the Sign or Sacrament of ſo great 
Thing. . _ 7 C 


3x8. off 
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d XXX. Of both Kinds. The Cup of the 3*th Article- 
Lord is not to be denied to the Lay-People : 
For both the Parts of the Lord's Sacrament by 
r 8 Chriſt's Ordinance and Commandment ought 
e to be miniſtred to all Chriſtian Men alike. 
- XXXI. Of the one Oblatio of Chriſt finiſhed 31th Article- 
-. non the Croſs, The offering of Chriſt , once 
: made, is that perfect Redemption, Propitia- 
„don and Satisfaction for all the Sins of the ; ; 
whole World, both Original and Actual, and — 
of chere is none other Satisfaction for Sin hut that | | 
is Malone. Wherefore the Sacrifices of Maſſes, 
b-Win the which it is 8 ſaid , that the 
ol MW Prieft did offer Chriſt for the Quick and the 
rd Dead, to have Remiſſion of Pain or Guilt, 
e-Wwere blaſphemous Fables and. dangerous De- 
ceits. 
XXXII. Of the Marriage of Prieſts. Biſhops, 32th Article. 
Prieſts and Deacons, are not commanded by f 
God's Law, either to vow the Eſtate of ſingle 
Life, or to abſtain from Marriage: Therefore 
It is Lawful for them, as for all other Chriſti- 
an Men to marry at their own Diſcretion , as 
wy OT judge the ſame to ſerve better to 
in Wy” | 
XXXIII. Of Excommunicate Perſons , how 33% Articke. 
bey are to be avoided, The Perſon which by 
pen Denunciation of the Church is rightly. 
ut off from the Unity of the Church, and. 


th}&-xcommunicated, ought to be taken of the 
eßhrhole Multitude of the Faithful as a Heathen 
5nd Publican , until he he openly reconciled 
it / Penance, and received into the Church by 


Judge that bath Authority chereunto. | 
XXXIV. Of the Traditions of the Church. 34th Article. 
e not neceſſary that Traditions and Cere- | 
onies be in all Places one, or utterly like; 

Ir at all times they have been divers, and 

G4 may 


WI 


tional Church hath Authority to Ordain, 


q5th Article. 


a Godly and wholſome Doctrine, and necel- 


7 * 
{ ” 


be ordained and —_— by common Autho- 


of the People. 
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may be changed. according to the Diverſity of MPra 
Countries, Times, and Men's Manners, ſo i 
that nothing be ordained againſt God's Word, 
Whoſoever thro his private Judgment willing- 
ly and purpoſely, doth openly break the Tra- 
ditions and Cerenjonies of the Church, which 
be not repugnant to the Word of God, and 


=_ „ ought to rebuked openly , ( thar 
other may fear to do the like) as he that of- 
fendeth againſt the common Order of the 
Church , and hurteth the Authority of the 
Magiſtrate, and woundeth the Conſciences of 
the weak Brethren. Every Particular or Na- 


Ne and Aboliſh Ceremonies or Rites of 
the Church, ordained only by Man's Autho- 
rity, ſo that all Things be done to Edifying. 

XXXV. Of Homilies. The Second Book 
of Homilies , the ſeveral Titles whereof we 
have joined under this Article, doth contain 


ſary for theſe Times; as doth the former Book 
of Homilies, which were ſet forth in the Time 
of Edward VI. and therefore we judge them to 
be read in Churches by the Miniſters diligent. 
ly and diſtinctly, that they may be — 


f the Names of the Homilies. 


3. Of the right Uſe of the Church. 2. 
Againſt Peril of Idolatry. 3. Of Repairing 
and keeping clean Churches. 4. Of Good 
Works; firſf, of Faſting. 5. Againſt Glut. 
tony and Drunkenneſs. 6. Againſt Exceſs o 
Apparel. 7. Of Prayer. 8. Of the Place 
and Time of Prayer. 9. That 9 1 
7 a 5 4 0 F ray | 


— 


in a known Tongue. 19, Of the Reverend 


doing. 12. Of the Nativity of Chriſt. 13. 
Of the Paſſion of Chriſt. 14. Of the Reſur- 
retion of Chriſt. 15. Of the worthy Re- 
eiving of the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Chriſt. 16. Of the Gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt. 17. For the Rogation Days. 
18. Of the State of Matrimony. 19. Of 
Repentance. 20, Againſt Idleneſs. 21. A- 
gainſt Rebellion. 


niſters. The Book of Conſecration of Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops, and Ordering of Prieſts 
and Deacons, lately ſet forth in the time of 
tward VI. and confirmed at the ſame time 
dy Authority of Parliament, doth contain all 
hings neceſſary to ſuch Conſecration and 
Ordering ; neither hath it any thing that of 
it ſeſf is ſuperſtitious and ungodly. And 
{. Mtherefore, whoſoever are conſecrated or or- 
k Wdered according to the Rites of that Book, 
e ſince the Second Year of the aforenamed King 


0MEdward, unto this time, or hereafter ſhall be 


t- Mconſecrated or ordered according to the ſame 
d MRices, we decree all ſuch to be rightfully, or- 
ay „ and lawfully conſecrated and or- 
ered. _ | 
XXXVII. Of the Civil Magiſtrates, The 


Queen's Majeſty hath the. Chief Power in 


2-Mthis Realm of England, and other her Domi- 
12 Mnions, unto whom the Chief Government of 
odge Eſtates of this Realm, whether they be 
Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, in all Cauſes doth ap- 
pertain ; and is not, nor ought to be ſubject 
o any Foreign Juriſdiction. | 


nfs, Whereas 


| 
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Prayers and Sacraments ought to be miniſtred 


Eftimation of God's Word. 11. Of Alms- 


8g 


XXXVI. Of Conſecration of Biſhops and Mi- 36th Article. 


37th Article. 
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vous Offences. 


38th Article; 


39th Article, 


Chriſt, and James his Apoſtle ; ſo we judg* 
that Chriſtian Religion doth not prohibit, but 
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Whereas we attribute to the Queen's Mz: 
jeſty the Chief Government, by which Ti. 
tles we underſtand the Minds of ſome Slan. 
derous Folks to be offended; we give na 
our Princes either the Miniſtring of God; 
Word, or of the Sacraments; the which 
thing the Injunctions alſo lately ſet forth by 
Elizabeth our Queen, do moſt plainly teſtify, 
But that only Prerogative, which we ſee to 
have been given always to all Godly Prince 
in Holy Scriptures by God himſelf : That is: 
that they ſhould rule afl Eſtates and Degree 
committed to their Charge by God, whether 
they be Eccleſiaſtical or Temporal , and te. 
rain with the Civil Sword the Stubborn and 
vil-doers. 
The Biſhop of Rome hath no Juriſdiction in 
this Realm of England. 
The Laws of this Realm may puniſh Chri- 
ſtian Men with Death, for heinous andegrie- 


It is Lawful for Chriſtian Men, at the Com- 
mandment of the Magiſtrate , to wear Wes 
pons, and ſerve in the Wars. A 

XXXVIII. Of Chriſtian Men's Goods which 
are not common. The Riches and Goods of 
Chriſtians are not common , as touching the 
Right, Title and Poſſeſſion of the ſame, 2 
certain Anabaptiſts do falſly boaſt. Notwith- Wi: 
ſtanding every Man ought of ſuch Things 25 
he poſſeſſeth, liberally to give Alms to the 
Poor, according to his Ability. 

XXXIX. Of @ Chriſtian Man's Oath, N 
we confeſs that vain and raſh Swearing is for- 
bidden Chriſtian Men, by our Lord ſeſus 


that a Man may ſwear when the Magiſtrate 


requi- 
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equireth, in a Cauſe of Faith and Charley, 


o it be done according to the Prophets teac 
g, in. Juſtice, Judgment and Truth. 


n Account of what Nations were converted 
to CHRIST. 


In the 4th. Century, 
The Dacians, Gebet, Beſſites, Scythians, ſince 
led Tartars, by the Labours of St. Andrew 
nd St. Philip, Apoſtles. Morines, Armenians, 
dy St. Mr Fas the Apoſtle. Huns, Indians, 
dy St. Thomas the Apoſtle. Ethiopians, by Fru- 
ia, Son of a Tyrian Merchant, conſe- 
rated Biſhop by St. Athanaſins, * ſome few 
others. 


| In the 5th. EY 
The Scots were converted by Palladius ; the 
French by St. Remigius, and Vedaſtus. In Afri 
4979 ä and others. 


In the 6th. Century, 
The Engliſh were converted by Auguſtin the * * 
— who was ſent by Po * _ ved by tbe 
Lack in our Chronolo 2 Mr. 


n + is Age 
Picts, the Goths » Bavarians, and Burgundi- Mr. Collier. 
nm, &c. 


In the 7th. Century, Co 
The Flemings were converted by Eligius. — 
2 Weſtphalians by the Two Edwaldies; the 
Frnconians by Killiamus ; Multitude of che Spa- 3 

ra; 20 ius; the Frifians by Wildebrod. © 


alſo was converted Pede — Graſcombeand : 
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In the 8th. Century, 

The Haſſites , Thuringians, E * an 
Catians, were converted by Boniface the Engi 
Monk. The Lombards by Sebaldus. The Jeu 
in the City of Beretto, by the Bleeding of . 
Crucifix which they ſtabbed,the Blood where 
of cured Diſeaſes. 


In the gth. Century, 

The Dunes and Swedes were converted by 

Anſpratiuns „ the Bulgarians by Foannicius, the 

| Rugians by the Monks of Corbeia, the Moraii 

ans by Withgungus, the Ruſſians by a Prieſt ſent 
by the Emperor Baſilius, 


In the roth. Century, 

The Polonians were converted by e/£gidin 

Tuſculanus, ſent by Pope Fobn XIII. the Scl. 

vonians by Adelbert, and the Hungarians by ano. 
ther Adelbert. ä 


In the 11th. 8 
The Vindicians and Pruſſians were Cot- 
verted. 


In the x2th. Century, 

The Pomeranians and ians were con- 
verted by Nicholas a Monk, who was after ward 
Pope Nicholas III. 


In the 13th. Cennry, 
The Livonians were convert Medark'fl 7 
the Lithuanians by the Knights of St. Mal 
The 9 Callanes with — Ta SI, 


Far ians. 
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In the rok Century, 

Azatines, Emperor of the Turks was con- 
rerted. The Iſles of Canaries, the Revolted 
ithuanians, the Cunians, the Boſnians, the Li- 
_ the Patrinians, and the SclawonianNa- 


ns e means of Pope Clemem VI. And 
= on of Hungary. 


In the x reh Century, 

The Gamogeſians , the People of the King- 
dom of Betemine; Gaines, Angola and Congo, 
ere converted. 


In the 16th Century, 
Great Multitudes were Converted in Ame- 
ica, Italy, France, Spain, Germany, Poland, In- 


lia, Cbina, &c. 


In the 17th Cann 
In China, Greece, and Eaſt and Weſt- Ble, 
0 wy Hep were Converted to the Chri- 
n Fait 


As many People were Converted to Chri- 
ſtianity in the foregoing Centuries, fo alſo 
here did appear in ſeveral Parts of the World 
tivers Hereticks who peſtered the Church, 
and were theAuthors of many pernicious Seats. 
The principal of theſe Hereticks were as fol- 
— rye I ſhall ſpeak as briefly as 


1 The chief and moſt famous Hereticks. Princl al Hers 


V. SIMON Aus, who ſpread his Herefies Simon Magus 
vichin fix Years after Chriſt. He denied the 
Trigity, and affirmed 1 to be true * 

an 
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Nicholas. 


| 


\ Carpocrates. 


Valentinus. 


rian and Orator. He held Women to be made 


of an Infant one ear old, and, ſpread hi 
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and taught the World was made by Angel; 
* flouriſh'd in the beginning of Caligula 

' NICHOLAS, a Proſelyte of Antioch, men. 
tioned A#s 6. He was Author of the Niche. 
laitans, and his Doctrines began to ſpread 2. 7 
bout the beginning of Domitian's Reign ii 
Years after Chriſt. 1 

CERINTHUS. was a Few. He taught, Je. 
ſus died, and roſe again, but not Chriſt ; and 
owned no other Goſpel but that of St. Aa- 
thew ; rejecting Paul, and worſhipping Jada 
His Hereſies ſpread in Domitian's Reign, about 
62 Years after Chriſt. 

CARPOC RATES, Author of the Carpocrati. 
ans, was born at Alexandria in Egypt. He fail 
Satan made the World. Euſebias accounts him 
Father of the Gnofticks ; (a Set ſo called from 
their pretence of Knowledge and Knowing; 
and he flouriſh'd A. C. 19. 

VALENTINUS, an Egyptian, lived in the 
Time of Antonin Pim. He held of many 
Gods, and no leſs than Thirty Worlds; and 
taught, that Chriſt and Angels have Wives. 

MARC ION (Author of the Marcionites) Son 
of a Biſhop in Pontus. Fuſtin Martyr wrote £* 
againſt this Afercon, who flouriſh'd A. C. 133. 

TATIANUS (Author of the Tatiani) a H- 


by the Devil, and wrote a Goſpel of his own, 
called Diateſſaron. He flouriſh'd A. C. 142. 
MONTANUS (Father of the Montaniſts) 1 
Phrygian. His Diſciples, after he hang d him- 
ſelf, called themſelves Cataphrygians. He ming: 
led the Bread in the Euchariſt with the Blood 


Hereſies, Anno 1437. 
1 - ” | d E NO. 
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NOVATUS ( Father of the Novatiant] an Novatus, 
* He lived under Decius the Empe- 


"FLORINUS held God was the Author of Florinus. 
in. His Herefie ſpread Anno 153. F 
TERTULLIANUS, the famous Lawyer and Terculliunis 
divine, held that the Virgin Mary did Marry 
nce after Chriſt's Birth. He lived 170 Years 
fter Chriſt, and was excommunicated by the 
man Clergy as a Mom ani ft. 
PAULUS SA MOSET.A NUS commanded — 
imſelf to be received as an Angel. His He- 
ſy broke out Anno 232. 
ORIGEN gave name to the Origeniſts. He Origen. 
rote above 6000 Books, employing and wea- 
ing 7 Men and 7 Boys daily for many Years 
3 for him. He held Devils, after 
Thouſand Years, ſhould be Saved, and 
owiſhed under Aurelianus the Emperor A. C 
47. His Errors continued 334 Years. | 
MANES, à Perſian born, and Servant by Mans. b 
ondition, was Author of the Manichean Sect; 
f which Se& St. Auguſtine was. He held 
hrift was the Serpent deluded Adam · and 
ve. 
ARRIUS, Author of the Arrian Hereſy, was Ars. oe, 
Lybian. His Herefies over-ran the greateſt | 
art of the Chriſtian World. He held Chriſt 
d.be a Creature, and 7 the Chriſtie 
, uſing Glory be to the Father, by the Son, in the 
oly Ghoſt. He flouriſhed A. D. 292. 
MACE DO NIUS, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, Macedonius, . 
ave Name to the Macedonians, and flouriſhed 
imo 312. 
LUCIFER, Biſhop of Caralitaning „ taught Lucifer. 
der Julian the Apoſtate Anno Dom. 333. | 
AERIUS was a Presbyter or Ruler „ and . 
durihed Anno 349. ws 
0 N e 


* 
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Priſcillianus. 


Apollinaris. 


atter Chriſt. | 


PRISCILLIANUS, a Spaniard ; ſome ſay! 


others; and inſtead of the Trinity, 
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Gallat ian, Father of the Priſcillianiſts, ſprei the 
his Hereſy 348 Years after Chriſt, under me 
tian the Emperor. PO 


APOLLINARIS, 4 Presbyter in Laodia 
whoſe Hereſies were, that Souls did Propag : 
e 46 


knowledged only Three diftin&t Degrees 
Power in God. He flouriſhed Anm 350. 
PELAGIUS, Author of the .Pelagians, a 
rain by Birth, who ſpread his Hereſies zi 
Years after Chriſt, empoyſoning this Iſlan 
with his Tenets under Theodofius the young 
It is worthy Commemoration that the ſan 
day this Pelagizs was born in Britain, St. 
guſtin was born in Afica, who wrote ſevere 
NESTDRIUS, a German, broacheg his Hf 
refy under Theodoſius the younger, 400 Neu 


EUNOMINUS was Biſhop of Cyxicum. H 
embraced Ariuss Hereſy , and ſaid blaſp 
mouſly, God of his own Eſſence underſtoa 
no more than we do. He was a Cappadccis 
and lived under Valen, the Emperor. 

DONATUS was Author of the Donati 
and a Numidian by Birth.” 

MAHOMET an Arabian, à moſt Tranſce! 
dent Arch-Heretick. He endeavoured to ei 
tol his Brother Arriazs. With Sabellis he mad 
a Laughing-Stock of the Trinity. With 
nomius he held Chriſt was only a Man, Wi. 
Carpocrates he denied that Chriſt was God an 
a Prophet; With the Manichees, he imagind 
it was not Chriſt, but ſome other that w1 " 
faſtened to the Croſs ; With Cerdowas, he uf ne 
terly abjured the Godhead of the Son, 'or thi 
he was Co- ſubſtantial wich the Father; Wi 


3 
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the Donat iſt: he contemned the pureſt Sacra- 
ments of the Church. With Origen he affirmed 
that Devils ſhall be Eternally ſaved, according 
to an human, yet inviſible manner; and with 
erint bus he placed Eternal Felicity in the Luſt 
of the Fleſh. He flouriſhed under Heraclius 
eſar Anno 622. He allowed Polygamy, Con- 
ubines as many as a Man could keep, and Di- 
orce. And all the Dominions of the Great 
Turk profeſs this Man's Faith. His abomina- - 
ble Doctrine reigning, or rather raging all 
over Arabia, Turky in Europe and Aſia, Perſia, 
Wl artary, and part of the Mogul's Empire in 
; alſo ſome Parts of Europe, adjoining to 
is, are infeſted therewith, and the greater 
art of Africa. America indeed knoweth no- A | 
hing of it yet. The Reaſons why this Reli- Re Reaſong 
gion hath ſpread ſo much, are, 1. The conti- 7b) the Ne 
ual Jarrs and Debates among Chriſtians a- — 
out Queſtions of Religion, which hath made ſpread fo 
he World doubt of the Truth thereof. 2. The much. 
Wicked and Scandalous Lives of Chriſtians ; - 
or the Mahometans are generally more devout 
their Religious Duties. 3. The Mabome- 
ns Conqueſts have propagated their Religi- 
n. 4. Their Religion is more pleaſing to the 
nſe than Chriſtianity ; Mahomer proffering 
his Paradiſe Senſitive Pleaſure. 5. Theic 
yranny over Chriſtians, and the Rewards, 
onours, and Freedom from Taxes, given to 
KRenegado-Chriſtians, cc. that will receive 
Wicumciſion, and turn Muſſulmey or Mabome- 
if” 6. The Liberty of many Wives, which 
W'caſes Carnal-minded Men. 7. They per- 
it no diſpute of their Aleboran, or Tranfla- 
n of it; which is the cauſe of much quiert- 
amongſt them. 8. They prohibit Philo- 
by, keeping the People thereby in Igno- 
= mee. 
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General 
Councils. 


14. They ſuffer no Man to blaſpheme or dil | 
' honour Chriſt, Moſes, or Abraham: ; whial — 


Religion. 15. They have always been dil 
yet force no Man. Theſe and ſuch like Re: 
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rance. 9. They teach, all who live a gool 
Life, ſhall be ſaved ; which makes weak Chat 1 
ſtians revolt, not caring whether they ſer: 

Chriſt or Mabomet, ſo they be ſaved. 10. They - 


hold, that after a certain time of Torments in 
Hell, the Wicked ſhall-be releaſed ; which i; 


more pleaſing infinitely than to believe no Re * 
demption from Hell. 11. They are more mo he 
deft in Converſation, betwixt Men and WoW” 
men; Leſs ſumptuous in Building; Mon # 
. ſparing in Diet; More ſober in Speech ani U 
Geſture ; Leſs fantaſtical in Cloaths, 6: = 
and Men are taken with Moral Outſide”: 
12. Private Revenge, forbid to Chriſtians, i — 


allowed them; they being to hate and kill ther 
Enemy if they can. 13. Arrius Doctrine hal 
Infected moſt of the Eaſtern Churches; an 
Mahometaniſm was grounded on Arrianiſn 


makes no ſort of People violent againſt the 
gent and defirous of gaining Proſelytes, an 


ſons are cauſe of the great increaſe of 

metaniſm. | 5 
Againſt the before- named Hereticks han 

been called ſeveral 0G 


General Councils. 


The Council of the Apoſtles, St. Perer pr 
ſiding, is mentioned A&s 15. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

The Firſt Nicene Council was at Nice in 5 
thinia, where were Fathers 328, approved i 
Pope Sylveſter A. D. 325, againſt Arrius. 


Of Religion. 
The Firſt Conſtantinopolitan Council had Fa- 
thers 150, Pope Damaſw preſiding. It was in 
Anno 381, againſt Macedonizs, who denied the 
Holy Ghoſt to be God. „ 
5 The Council of Sarda, A. D. 400, had of 
eis Fathers 300, of Eaſtern but 76. 
"M The Firſt Epbeſne Council at Caledon in By- 
thinia had Fathers 600. Pope*Leo preſiding, Anno 
r, againſt Eutycbes, who denied two Natures 
in Chriſt. 48 
The Second Con ſtantinopolitan Council, Pope 
"i /irgilias preſiding, had Fathers 165. Amo 553, 
zainſt Anthimias(who held the whole Trin 
was Crucified) and Theodore (who held Chri 
yas troubled with Paſſions of the Mind, and 
Concupiſcences of the Fleſh.) In this Age, 
viz. foo, Was the Milevetan Council. | 
The Third Conſtentinopolitan Council had 
athers 289. Pope Agatho preſidisg A. D. 680, 
againſt the Monothelites, Sergins Paulus, Petrus 
» cyrus and Theodore, This Council defined un- 
Jer Anathema, that all things ſhould be held, 
hat had been Refined in the Firſt Six General 
ouncils, together with 85 Canons, called 
he Apoſtles Canons. 
The Second Nicene Council had Fathers 
150. Pope Adrian prefiding, A. D. 987. 
The Fourth Con ſtamt inopolitan Council had 
athers ror. Pope Adrian preſiding, A. D. 869, 
gainſt 8 or Uſurping the Chair ir of Con- 
fant inople. | | 
The Council of Vercellut 1053, againſt Be- 
garius, Archdeacon of Ghent. Pope Leo IX. 
1b Ji eſiding. ; ; | 
The Lateran Council, Anno 1122, had Fa- 
ers 300, Pope Calixtss II. preſiding. 
The Second Lateran Council, Anno 1139, 
d 1000 Fathers; * Innocent II. preſiding. 
2 


al 
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The 


Provincial 


Of Religion. 
The Third Lateran Council, Anno 1179, had 
Fathers 300. Pope Alexander HI. preſiding. 


This Council was called for Ref Wal. 
denſes the Merchant of Lyons, — the 
Apoſtles, were Lay-men, Cc. 

The Fourth Lateran Council, Anno 121 F; 
had Fathers 1285. Pope Imocent . preſiding, 
'Tt defined T ubſtantiation, & 

The Council of Vienna, Anno oy had Fa- 
thers 300. Pope Clement V. preſiding. It def- 
ned Baptiſm neceſſary for Infants. 

The Council of - Conſtance, Anno 14 5 ou 

Miel. 


Jvbn XXII. preſiding, againſt our 7 
liff, 7 aim Huſs, and Hierom of Prague, won 5 


all things fell by inevitable Neceſſity. 
God muft obey the Devil. And that Map 
ſtrates and Prieſts, fall'n from their Dignity by 
any Mortal Sin, ought no longer to book obeyed. 
Alſo, that & was againſt Scri for Prick 
to have any Poſſeſſions; that 2 
Lords might take away Church-Livings 2 
their pl e, Oc. Fobn Wickliff lived in the 
Reign of King Richard II. whoſe Opinion 
ſpread much in England in thoſe days. 
"The Fifth Lateran Council, Anno 1412. Pop 
Iulius II. and Leo X. preſiding. 
The Council. of Trent, Anno 1546. Pope 
Paul III. and Pius IV. preſiding, againſt Mr 
tin Luther, an Auguſtine — who taught 
that Indulgences were Lawful. That the Epi 
ſtle to the Hebrews, the Epiſtle of James, ti 
2d of Peter, the Two laſt ef Fobn, the Epitt| 
of | Jai, and the Apocalypſe, were not Canon 
cal, &c. 
There have been ſeveral other Provinci 
Councils, and others; As that of Avignion 
France; alſo at Bituria in Tuſ, Anno 143 


At Florence in Italy, Anno 1439. At ok 
| ran 
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France, Anno 1448. At Toledo in Spain, Anno 
1473. At Ausburg in Germany, Anno 1548. At 
Treve's in Germany, Anno 1548. At Colen in 
Germany, Anno 1549. At Mentz, in Almaine, 
Anno 1549. At Numantia in Spain, Anno 1550. 


Of RELIGION, ſee the following 
AUTHORS. 


Roſs's View of all Religions. 
Smith's Chriſtian Religion. 


Abadie & Of the Chriſtian Religion. 
Jenkin 2 a 

Goodman's Old Relig ion. 

Nye, Of Revealed Religion. 

Rea ſom and Religion. 

Religions State of Great Britains 
Speculum parvum Religioſorum. 
Calvin's Inſtitutions of the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion. | 
Zacharius Teſinus Sum of Chriſtian Reli- 


ion. 
Lord Morney of the Chriſtian Religion. 
Wilkins Natural Religion. 
Abridgment of Euſebius, Socrates, Sozomen 
and — us, by Mr. Sam. Parker. 
For Councils, ſee Howel's Synopſis Can. Con- 
eil. 3 Vol. Fol. lately Publiſhed. 
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Rome at firſt 
Inhabited 
with the ba- 


ſeſt People. 


The firſt be- 
nning of 
Triumphs. 


Nder A fead I intend to treat of the 

Ancient Roman Games, Inſtituted to 
the Honour of their Gods; ſuch as were the 
Nemæan Games, Olympick Games, Iſt hmian 
Games, & But before I proceed to them, it 
will not be improper in this place to ſay ſome- 
thing of the Roman Triumphs 2 


ROME was Founded by Romulus, who han- 
ſelled it with the Blood of his Brother Rhemw, 
that diſdainfully had leaped over the new 
Walls, and was a Town at the firſt Peopled 
with the baſeſt of the Latins, inſomuch as their 
Neighbours refuſed to give them their Daugh- 
ters in Marriage, till at ſolemn Plays and 
Paſtimes the Romans raviſhed the Sabine Wo- 
men which came thither to behold the Sports 
Divers other Nations or Tribes, rather of the 
Tuſcans, ſuffered alſo in this Rape: As the 
Ceninenſes, and the Antemnates, and the Cruſt» 
mini, Of theſe the Ceninenſes were moſt eager 
of Revenge, and under Conduct of their 
King Acron gave Battel to the Romans. Romu- 
lus ſeeing his People give Ground, prayed un- 
to Jupiter for the Victory, and vowed, if he 
overcame Acron, to offer up his Armour. Acro 
being vanquiſhed, Romulus cutting down 1 
fair young Oak, hung on it all Acrons Armour: 
Then girding his Gown or Robe, and putting 
on 2 Garland of Lawrel, he laid the Oak on 
his Shoulder, and marched into the City, his 
Army following, and Singing a Royal Song 
of Victory. Hitherto muſt be referred the 
firſt beginning of Triumphs. Tarquinixs Priſ- 

h | cn, 


— 


ny . 
az 
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cus, long after Romulus, added hereunto the 
Purple Robes, and the Triumphant Chariot 
drawn with Four Horſes. Of theſe Triumphs 
are two ſorts; The Greater properly called 
Triumphs; and the Leſſer vulgarly called the 
Ovation, which differ in ſeveral circumſtances. 
For, 1. The Triumpher entreth in a Royal 


Chariot, and is met by the Senators in their = 
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Difference 
ween 4 
iumph and 


Ornaments; but the Ovator entreth on Foot, Ovation. 


and is met by the Knights and Gentlemen of 
Rome. 2. The Triumpher had à Lawrel 
Crown, and entred with Drums and Trumpets; 
but the Ovator a Garland of Furr, with Flutes 
and Hautboys playing before him. 3. The 


Triumpher was attired in a Garment of State; 


the Ovator in a plain Purple Gown only. 4.In 
a Triumph the Soldiers cried our, IO, T RI- 
UMPHE. In an Ovation they cried onl 

O, O, O; the often doubling of which Noiſe 
made it be called, as ſome think, Ovation. 5. And 
laſtly, The Triumpher uſed in his Sacrifice to 
offer a certain Number of Oxen; but the Ova- 
tor only offered a Sheep, whence the Name is 


properly to be derived. The great Triumphs 


were indeed full of Magnificence ; the State 
whereof, whoever deſires to ſee, may find ſet 
down at — a by Plutarch in the Triumph of 
Paulus eAmilinus. | 

Games or Paſtimes were chiefly Inſtituted 
by the Romans, and other Nations, in Honour 
of their Gods, and had their ſeveral Names 
from theſe occaſions. 


The Nemæan Games were ſo called from The Nm 


Nemæa, where Hercules killed a dreadful Lion. 
The Exerciſes uſed in theſe Sports were, Run- 
ning with Horſes, Running on Foot, Fight- 


Games. 


ing with Whirlbatts, Quoiting, Wreſtling, Quoiting. 


Darting and Shooting. To him that was 
| H 4 Victor 
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a - Victor was given a Crown made of a Branch 
» & of Olive, afterwards it was a Garland of 
1 

Olympick 7 he Olympick Games were Inſtituted by 
Games. Hercules in Honour of Jupiter, and Celebrated 
on the Plains of the City Olympia in Ela, A. M. 
2757. The Exerciſes were, Running in Cha- 
riots, Running on Foot, Wreſtling, Fighting 
with Whirlbatts. The Reward was a Garland 
of Palm. Theſe Games were celebrated once 

2 in Five years. | 
— The Ibmian Games were celebrated in the 

ames. 


Ithmws, near the —_ of Corinth in Greece, and 
were Ordained by Theſes, in Honour of N. 
: tune. The Exerciſes were almoſt the ſame as 
the Olympick , but the Garland was made of 
Oak-Boughs. They were performed every 

eth year; Pindar ſaith every zd year, 
Fri bian The Pythian Games were in Honour of 
ames- Apollo. The Death of the Serpent Python ooo 
( which he flew )) ſuppoſed to Adminiſter the 
firft occaſion. They were at firſt kept ever 
_ 9th year, afterwards every th year. The Ex- 
erciſes were the ſame with the Olympick, but 
the Reward various ; it being firſt of Laurel, 
afterwards a Garland of Palm; but Eurylochu 
did appoint it ſhould be of Money. Wart 
ra Compi- The Ludi Compitales, in Rome, were ſolemni- {ures 
— zed in Compits, that is, in the Croſs- ways and 
Streets. Servius Tullus, who ſucceeded Tarquin, 
Inſtituted them in Honour of the Houſhold- 
Gods, or Familiar Spirits, he himſelf bein 
thought to be begotten of one of theſe 


. Gew::. 1 
Ludi Secul- The Ludi Seculares were ſo called, becauſe Much P 
es. exhibired but once in an Age; at proclaimin bro ve 
of which, the Cryer ſaid, © Come to theſe 
ke Plays, which no Man now living hart 
| ſeen 


O Games, &c. rog 
« ſeen, nor ſhall ſee again.” Claudius Ceſar 
pretending that Offavianus Auguſtus had antici- 
ted the time, and celebrated them before 
he juſt Return of them, reſolved to exhibit e 
hem himſelf, placing in the Great Cirque | 
Pillars of Marble, from whence they were to 
Iſſue out that were to perform. Beſides the 
ontention of Charioteers, he exhibited the 
mes of Troy. Alſo ſome Theſſalonian Horſe- 
en hunted Wild Bulls ; and when they had 
eary'd 'em, leap'd on their Backs, and by the 
Horns forced them down to the Earth. This ſort 
ff Play was celebrated by Philip the Emperor, 
at his return from the Perſian Expedition 1000 
ears after the Building of Rome, where were 
ven to be killed 32 Elephants, 20 Tygers, 
bo Tame Lyons, 100 Hyenz, 1 Rhinoceros, 
10 Archoleontes, 10 Cameleopards, 40 Wild 
orſes, 30 Tame Leopards, and beſides were 
1000 pair of Fencers, or Sword-players, to- 
delight the People with their Blood and 
ounds. | 
The Floralia was made with all diſſolute Floralia. 
Sports, fitly correſponding to the Memory of 
he Infamous Woman that Invented them, na- 
ed Flora, The Paſtimes being of common 
Harlots dancing naked, and uſing wanton Ge- 
ures on the Stages. WE 5 
The Fugalia was uſed by the Old Romans at Fugalia. 
zpulſion of their Kings; from which Pattern 
le Joyful Engliſh having cleared the Land cf \ 
he Danes, Inſtituted the Annual Sports of Hock- Heekride or 
ide, (the word in old Saxon ſignifying a time Sons“ 
pf Scorning and 1 conſiſted of 
uch Paſtimes in the Streets as are now uſed at 
Iorovetide, See in our Chronology of England 
che Reign of Hardicyute, | 
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Sthenia * 


Quinquen- 
nalia, &. 


Lupercales. 


Orgies. 


75 Saturnales. 


* 


New. years- 
Gifts. 

Twelftide- 
Kings. 

Lord of Miſ- 
rule. 

Chriſtmas- 
Sports. 

Cock-Fight- 


ing. 


Muſick of Hautboys, and was Inſtituted in 


Turicenalia, were ſolemn Games or Plays exhi- 


O Games, &c. 
The Sthenia was a Game uſed by the Argivi ¶ ber 
in their City. It conſiſted of Wreſtling and ole 


Honour of their King Danaus, and afterwards 
Conſecrated to Fupiter, Sirnamed Sthenius. 
. The .Quinquennalia, Decennalia, Vicenalia, an 


hibited by the Roman Emperors, in honour d 
their arrival to the 5th, roth, 2oth, and oth 
Year of their Reign. All theſe were ſucceſ 
ſively performed with great Magnificence ant 
Expence by the Emperor Conſtantine tho 
Great. | 

Lupercales was celebrated in the Month « 
February amongſt the Ancient Romans; during 
which Feaſt, the Young Men came, or ra 
naked through the City of Rome, beating with 
their Leathern Thongs ſuch Men or Women 


they met withal. ) Cl 
Orgies were the Bacchanales amongſt th {as 


Greeks and Romans, In the Night-time con 
mitting execrable Pollutions of Male and Fe 
male, whereby the Women made ſtrange Ou 
cries. See Alexander of Alexandria in his Geni 
Days, Lib. 6. Chap. 19. This diſſolute Spo 
continued from November till March. 
Saturnales was the Feaſt of Slaves, celebrate 
in the Month of December; during which, thi 
Miſtreſs ſerved their Slaves, who . ſent Pref 


ſents to one another; inſtead whereof are ni 
New-years-Gifts and Twelftide-Kings broug\M! pla 
in. From this Feaſt comes the Lord of Mid: 
rule, uſed in our Chriftmas-time. And our rar 


- Chriſtmas-Sports and Feaſting was firſt b. 
n by King Arthur. See Chronology of EN 

nd for King Arthur. 
Cock-Fighting was ordained by a particula 
Law of the Athenians to be 3 
: ” emi 


k 
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i hemiſtocles marching tO fight the Perſians, be- 
olding in his way two Cocks Fighting, 
ewed them to his _ ſaying, ©* Behold 
* theſe do not fight for their Houſhold Gods, 
for their Anceſtors Monument, nor for 
Glory, nor yet for Liberty, nor Safety of 
their Children, but only becauſe the one 
vill not give way to the other”. Which ſo 
onfirmed and encouraged the Minds of the 
thenians, they got the Victory over their E- 
emies, and was the occaſion of the Inſtitu- 
ion of this Sport, now practiſed in England, 
ſpecially in the Northern Parts, where the 
entlemen of one County will match againſt 
he Gentlemen of another, their Fighting 
ocks to battel for very conſiderable Sums. 
Cheſs is a very ſubtle and ingenious Game, Cheſs. 
ind was invented by the Philoſopher Xerxes 
correct and divert the Mind of a famous 
[yrant from practiſing Cruelty. This Game 
much in Requeſt among the Spagyard:, 
here they will entail it upon their Children, 
being a Game that ſometimes requires ma- 
y Years to finiſh ; nor will Families yield to 
ach other, till it be finiſhed, and one of them 
dnquered in this Artful Sport. This Game 
nll document Kings and Generals to govern 
id marſhal Armies, Cc. TY 
Dice and Ball, &c. was firſt invented by Dice, Ball, &. 
de Lydians in à time of great Famine, that 
playing therewith they might the better 
elude their hungry Bellies. The firſt is the Claudinr Ceſar 
ans of many laviſh Loſſes, ſome loſing pubiiſhed's 
bole Kingdoms and Provinces thereby fince Ife af Dice 
ar Invention. The Dice are alſo a means ice Fug 
many other Games, as Back-Gammon, much. 
Wicktack, &c. and uſed much in France, Iraly 
u England. The Ball is uſed much at Ten- Tennis. 
| nis, 
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: nis, Fives, c. which Games are much in 
Requeſt among the French, who are an actix 
People ; nor is therea Town or Village hard. 
ly in France but what hath a Tennis Cour 
aris hath one Hundred. In England hen 
the Gentlemen of Cornwall, Dewonſbire, ani 
the Weftern Counties of England have a Spot 
called Running for the Ball, and another wit 
| Bands called Wicket, &c. . 
Cards. Cards were firſt invented by one Nichole 
. Pepin, and affords us many ſorts of Games, x 
Baſſet, Picquet, Ombre, Gleak, Cribbay, 
Commatt, Whiſt , Launtri-loo, and a con- 
derable Number of other Games, uſed by the 
French and Engliſh. Spaniſh Cards ſome 
difference from ours, having no Tenth Carl 
but the King, Queen, and Knave amongl 
them, the next being 9, 8, 7, &c. 
Archery. Archery is at preſent a Diverſion practiſe 
| by many, tho' not ſo much as formerly, 
when Hunting and the Wars required the u 
of Bow _ ow wy 1 the 3 of thi 
The Anerlens Gun and Powder. e Scythians now calle 
br Tartars had their Name from being expert Ar 
at the Bow, chers. We read the Parthians in . ro Flight 
_ they will di. yould gall the Enemies cruelly by ſhooting 


— 19 ver their Shoulders, and ſtoop whilſt the) 


the ſirſt be let fly their Arrows ſuddenly een thei Se 
fallen to the Legs. The Indians were very expert therein R 
Ground. being able to take any ſmall Fruit ( with t T 

Shot of an Arrow) by the Stalk. The UL! 


of Bows and Arrows were well known t 
all Nations; but who the firſt Inventor n 
eaſily found. 

Seenick Plays. Scenick Plays, ſo called from Scena, wen 
uſed at Rome. The firſt Inſtitution was oc 
fioned by a great Peſtilence which no Med 


cine could remove, the Romans Concer 
P * t | 
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hat ſome new Sports found out would avert 
he Wrath of the Gods, about 400 Years at- 
er building of Rome ſent for certain Sta 
players out of Hetruria, which they called 
iftriones , from the Hetrurian word Hiſter , 
hich ſignifies ſuch a Player. Arion an Emi- 
ent Poet and Muſician firſt invented Trage- 
ly. See a Play that laſted 7 Days, pgrformed 
at Skimmers Well, in our Chronology of Eng- 
nd in the Reign of Henry IVth. 
The Diverſion of a Maſquerade is an anci- Maſquera- 
nt Italian Practice, but never known in Eng- ding : 
nd till on Twelfth-Night, in the ThirdYear Erg. 
ff the Reign of K. Henry VIII. when that 
Prince , . with Eleven more, entred into a 
Room at. Greenwich, being all in a 3 
ade or Diſguiſe, to the great Surprizal of all 
there. ; 
The Panathenes, celebrated by the Grecian; 11. 
in the Stedium every Fifth Year at Athens, to 
the Honour of Minerva. In this Feaſt, the 
Youths were accuſtomed to dance in Armour 
ſtiled Perriche. 6 
The Pambriotia were celebrated by the Gra- Pambrietie. 
dans at the Coronæi Agri. 


See before Feaſts among the Greeks, &c. 
in RELIGION. 

W Tilting and Tournaments, ſee in INVEN- 
nos. Th 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is by 4 Spheres or Heavens, ſay the Theologians and 


tion of the the Seven Planets. 
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of COSMOGRAPHT. 


Of the World HE World is fo called from the Germa 
being burone. Werld, Weldo, 2 volvendo. In the Gre 
— Err Kio 4 %, i. e. Ornatus. In the Lat 
n Mundus, opropter venuſtatem ej us, is alſo from it 
Roundneſs called Orb. And being but Ons 

is divided into Two Eſſential Parts. | 


Coſmography I. The World Celeſtial. Containing 11 
1 Aſtronomers. But Dubartas, and hits Com. 
ed under the mentator ſay but 10, and ſome others {af 
Name of the but 8 ; and ſome write they are as the Wy 
1 ters and Fiſhes, ſwimming one upon another. 
Earth, for Theſe are called the Primum Mobile, the 
which ſee the Cryſtalline Heaven, the Firmament adorn- 


NewDeſcrip. ed with the fixed Stars, and the Heavens d 


yd * The firſt Mover carries the Heaven d 
phy oll. fixed Stars, and alſo of the Planets, but wit 
ing. divers or diſtindt Motions ; for Saturn finiſh- 
eth his Courſe in 30 Years ; Fupiter in 12; 
Mars in 3 ; the Sun in One Year ; Venus in 
224 Days; Mercury in 88 Days; and the 
Moon in One Month. Of which ſee more 
in the Treatiſe of Aſtronomy. | 
The Circles imagined in the Firmament, 
are the 6 greater, which paſſing thro' the,; 
Center of the Firmament, divide the Circui 
thereof into two equal Parts; viz. | 
1. The Equinoctial or Equator, being . 
Circle equally diſtant from the Two Pole 


goeth round the Terreſtrial Globe from EH 
to Weſt ; and is ſo called, becauſe when thi 
Sun toucheth this Circle, it maketh the Days 


an 
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and Nights equal: And the Uſe of it is to 
grees in the Meridian. | 

2. The Zodiack, _—_ a ſlope Circle, 
with a Circular Line in the midſt thereof, 
led th Ecliptick Line, which divideth the 
phere into 2 equal Parts, by croſſing the 
Equinoctial with Oblique Angles; and called 
he Zodiack from Zoe in Greek , ſignifying 
Life, or from the Greek Zedion, a Beaſt ; be- 


zuſe the 12 Signs are formed therein, where- 
of 6 are called Northern, and the other 6 Sou- 


\uthors ſay, is in breadth 8 Degrees on each 
fide of the Ecliptick Line; which Breadth 
it hath that it may contain the 12 Signs, and 
lenote how far the Planets do wander at any 
time from the Ecliptick ; which they all do 
more or leſs , the Sun excepted ; and there- 
fore all the Planets, except the Sun, are ſaid 
to have Longitude and Latitude. And the De- 
lination of the Sun from the Aquinodtial, is 
own by the Ecliptick Line ; and by this 
iccle is the Diſtinction of Times and Sea- 
ons, as Years, Months, and the 4 Quarters 
of the Year. And the Obliquity of this 
cle, under which the Sun continually go- 
th, is the Cauſe that the Days (Natural and 
rtificial ) are unequal. And finally, this 
icclde ſheweth the Times and Places of 
kelipſes, Solar and Lunar. Of Eclipſes, 
ke in the Treatiſe of Meteors. | 

z. The Two Colures having their Name 
irom Colos and Oura, ſignifying maimed ; be- 
auſe they are never ſeen whole, but in part 
above the Horizon ; and are 2 great move- 
uw dle Circles crofling each other in the Poles, 
„ad dividing the Sphece 


and 7 


= 


ew the Latitude bf any Place, by the De- 


bern Signs: And this Zodiack, as modern 


into Four equal Parts. 
Of 


* 
# 
* - 


See the Be- 

ginning of 

the Chrono- 
% Jogy. 


the contrary. And the Colure of the Solſti 


Place. | 


% 
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Of which Two Colures, one is called Col 
of the Equinoxes, and the other of th 
Solſtices. And the Colure of the Equinoxa 
divideth the Eclyptick into two equal Part 
and ſheweth the 6 Signs wherein the Da 
are longer than the Nights, and tie 6 othe 


di 
2 


cutteth the Zodiack in the Solſtitial Point M 
viz. in the beginning of Cancer and Car Pl 
corn, when the Days are longeſt or ſnorteſi¶ the 
But the Sun entreth not theſe Signs always IIa 
the ſame Day, or Time of the Year : For De 
our Saviour's Incarnation , the Sun entre 
Aries 25 Mar. Cancer 24 Funij, Libra 27 Sex Cit 
Capricorn 25 Dec. ſo as that ndw 13 Day = 
are run out ſince that time. And therefom by | 


unleſs our Calendar be reformed ,” as well Mack 


the Roman, in proceſs of Time we ſhall ha Hof 


Spring in Winter, and Winter in Autumn. 
5. The Horizon, that is an Immoveable Cir 
cle, dividing the Hemiſphere we ſee, fron 
that we do not ſee. The Poles of which Cir 
cle are that over our Heads called the Zenit 
and that under us called the Nadir: And thi 
Diſtance of the Zenith from the Æquinoctiali 
equal to the Altitude of your Pole, which i 
your Diſtance betwixt your Horizon and ti 
Pole, and this is called the Latitude of th 


6. The Meridian is an Immutable Circ 
paſſing through the Poles of Horizon, andi 
is called Meridian, becauſe when the Su 
cometh to touch this Line with the Centeſ 
of his Body, it is then Mid- day to thoſe whol 
Zenith that Circle paſſeth. | 
And divers Cities having divers Latitude 
diſtant never ſo far one from another Nom 
and South, may have one ſelf Meridian ; 7 

a a 


Of Coſmagraphy. 
diſtant Eaſt and Weſt never ſo little, then they 
have divers Meridians, and the Diſtance of 
their two ſeveral Meridians is called Longi- 
tude; And it is to be noted, it is Noon-tide 
ſooner with thoſe whoſe Meridians are more 
Eaſtward; and contrary, the Eclipſe of the Sun 
or Moon appeareth ſooner to thoſe whoſe 
Meridian is more Weft ; the Longitude of any 
Place, is the Diſtance of it Eaſt and Weſt from 
che firſt Meridian, which paſſeth through the 
lands called Azores, and is meaſured by the 
Degrees of the Equator. bg: 
The four Leſſer Circles, are the two Polar 
Circles, called the Arrick, from the Greek 
Atos, a Bear; and Antartick, which are made 
by turning about the two Poles of the Zodi- 
vi ack, which Poles being ſituate in the Colure 
ne of the Solftices, are ſo far from the Poles of 
the World, as the greateſt Declination of the 
Sun is from the Equinoctial, which is 23 De- 
2" 8". | | 

The Two Tropicks of Cancer and Capricorn, 
being Circles &magined to he between the 
Equinoctials and Circles Artick and Antartick, 
I vmaking the Days and Nights longeſt or ſnort- 
Net; are called Tropick, from Tropos in Greet, 
Wignifying turning, becauſe the Sun then re- 
Wturneth. By reaſon of which Four Circles, 
2 well the Firmament as the Earth is divided 
Wo Five Zones; That is to ſay, Two Frigid 
For Cold, Two Temperate, and One extreme- 
Hot, called the Torrid or Burning Zone; 
Of which Five Zones, the aforeſaid Four 
ircles are the True Bounds. For more of 
ul this part of Coſmography, ſee in Afranomy 
and Geography. ons Sch 1 * 
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Of the Elements. 
II. The World Terreſtrial, Elemental or 


Sublimary, conſiſts of Four Parts, or Ele- 
ments, of which the Earth and Water make 


and is the Subject of Geography, and by 
many is ſaid to be 21600 Miles in compaſs ; 
and tis conjectured, that an able Footman 
might go round it in goo Days. More of 
this ſee in the Treatiſe of Geography, . 
Ho the Earth is divided in reſpect of us 
Men, in reſpect of itſelf, and in reſpect of its 
Inhabitants, may be ſeen in the Treatiſe of 
Geography. 
How the Sea or Water is divided, may be 
ſeen in the particular Treatiſe of Hydre- 


graphy. 8 

This World Terreſtrial is divided into Four 
Parts, viz. Europe, Aſia, Africa and America: 
To which may be added Terra Borealis Incog- 
nita, and Terra Auſtralss Incognita. And theſe 
again are divided into Empires, Kingdom, 
Countries, &c. and ſub-divided into Provin- 
ces, Territories, & c. as you may read more 
at large in the Treatiſe of Geography, where 
I treat of the Earth's Diviſion into Eminent 
and National Parts, &c. 
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Of the ELEMENTS 


HE Four Great Bodies of Earth, Water, 

1 Air and Fire, were the Work of the ph 
Firſt Day, tho' the Water and the Earth were Nati 
not ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed by their pro- 
per Names till the Third Day; when it was 
alſo ordained the Earth ſhould Eructify; ac- 
cordingly as Danes injhis Chriſtian guy 
TY Philo- 
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ö philoſophy hath comprehended the Creation 
of the World in ſhort Verſes, thus rendred 
in Engliſh:  *. | 


The Firſt Day made the Heavens, the Earth and Light; 
The Second brought the Firmament in ſight. 

The Third oy the Sea Bounds,and Graf tothe Earth; 
The Fourth to Sun, and Moon, and Stars gave Birth. 
The Fifth made Fiſh o'th* Sea, and Birds oth' Air; 
The Sixth gave Beaſts, and Man God's chiefeſt Care. 


The Jews take this Number of Days Alle- 

porically ; to which Opinion ſome of the An- See Plato 2 

cient Fathers have alſo been inclined, belie- p19." 

ing the World ſhould laſt but 6000 Years, in our Philo. 

and that Eternity would be the 7th, as the ſophy. 

dabbath was the Day of Reſt. - 
THE EARTH. By this Name wecommon- The Earth, 

y underſtand the whole Globe which we inha- 

dit; and foraſmuch as it contains in its Cavi- 

ies the Waters, and, together with them, con- 

itutes one Globe; it is called The Terraqueous 

lobe. This Element is Cold and Dry, and is What it is. 

congealed Maſs of the greater Particles of 

he Third Element, having Irregular Figures, 

nd byReſt clinging together. As to its Situ- Irs Situation 

ton, it hangs in the midſt of Heaven, with- | 

ut any Pillars to uphold it, and as if it were 

mmoveable, doth ever keep the ſame Diſtance 

om the Heavenly Orb. As to its Figure, it Irs Figure, 

y be Mathematically demonſtrated that it 

Spherical; and that it is a round Body, the 

tuation of the Stars confirm; nor are the 

7 Mountains, in reſpe&t of the Com- 

ls, (viz. 21600 Miles) any more Obſtacle 

an the unevenneſs of the Rind of an Orange : 

the roundneſs of its Figure. As to its Mo- Its Motion, 

on, it is no wiſe hindered by its Bulk and 

* Magni- 
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em. 


The Earth's 


Diurnal and 
Angual Mo- 
tion exem- 
plified. 


| Earth a Pla- 
net. 


Of Mineral 


* 


Potters Clay. tough, ropy and unctuous, it makes Pon 


Chalk or 
Marl. 


S4mian Earth, Samos, Samian Earth; If a yellow Colow, 


: Oker. 
Lemnian 
Ear th Or 


be whirled round that prodigious Journey in 


. * 
4 . 
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To prove the Magnitude; and it is much eaſier to conceive, get 
— Sy- that the Earth ſhould have a Diurnal Motion or. 


round the Sun, than that thoſe Bodies placed WM ma 
in the Firmament (whoſe Circumference ei-. nec 
ceeds that of the Earth 50000 times) ſhoult 


24 Hours. As to its Diurnal and Annul 
Motion, it may be learned by the Example d 
a Top, which turning round upon your Hand, 
may by you be carried round a Tree; and then 
is a Neceflity of the Motion of the Axis 


the Earth, for elſe there would be an inequ T 
lity of Days and Nights; and without thifMticle: 
Motion of Inclination, there could be no di long 
ference of Seaſons. The Earth ſhines with Wreſen 
borrowed Refulgency from the Sun; and i bend 
Figure and Situation, Form and Nature, pe!Mignif 
ſuades us it is a Planet, as well as that we finWlthe 6G 
it is ſubject to the ſame Appearances, AſpetMhbuted 
Directions, Stations, Retrogradations, Oc. Wider! 
the other Planets have. There are three RMSurfa: 
gions to be diſtinguiſhed in the Earth, Pl, 
four kind of Pores in the inward Parts theryſce F. 
of, as may be read in thoſe who have writ Wh. 12 
Natural Philoſophy. | Mone] 


Mineral Earths are various, accorfiog t 
the diverſity of the Particles whereof the 
conſiſt, or the Juice whereby their Parts 
joyned together ; as alſo of the Country whe 
they are found; for if the Matter be * 


Clay; if it be tough, white, and dug up 
the Iſle of Crete, or elſewhere, it is cal 
Chalk, or ſometimes Marl. If in the Iſe 


is called Oker: If Red, and found in the! 
Lemos, Lemmian Earth; and Sealed Earth, 


cauſe it was uſed to be ſealed with the — 
n ge” wh q 
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Dianas Prieſt : If it be of a pale Red and dig- Sealed Earth, 
ged up in Armenia, tis called Armenian Earth W 18 84 
or ole. The Diſhes. called China Diſhes are 54, by ße 
made of Porcelline Clay, and are ſaid to be bu- Greek Monks 
ried in the Earth for 100 Years, ſome of the with mich 
worſt whereof are tranſported from China to Solemnity. 
all other Countries (the beſt being prohibited Perceline* * ' 
on pain of Death) unleſs ſome be conveyed (. 
away by ſecret Stealth. e 
Of Earthquakes. See in Fire, = * 14 
dee Earths mentioned in the Catalogue of 1 


Rarities in Greſbam- College RARITI ES. 
THE WATER is a congeſted Maſs of Par- The Water: 

ticles of the Third Element, which are very thin, 

longiſh, ſmooth, and therefore very flexible, 

reſembling ſmall plying Cords, diſpoſetl to 

bend and yield every way. The Greek Word 1 

ſgnifieth environing, or turning about; and by See in Iuen- 

the Greek and Latin Poets it is ordinarily attri- in. 

buted to the Sea, becauſe it environeth and 

lideth along the Earth. The Saltneſs in the Sea's Saltnefs 

Surface of the Sea is attributed to the Sun. See SUES 

Pliny, lib. 2. ch. 110; The Tides to the Moon, Tiden te tig 

ſee Blome's Philoſophy from Des Cartes, Part 6. Mom -- 

b. 12. where you may read of the Daily, 

Monthly, and Yearly Tide. Sea-Water loſeth Sea-Weter, 

ts daltneſs by ſtraining through Sand or Earth. how made 

ee Seas flow little, as the Mediterranean, —— 2 | 

B, becauſe it is full of Iſlands. Seas without g. , g i. 

he Tropicks are not ſubject to Tides, as the tie. | 

Dead Sea and Euxing Sea. Why the Narrow Why Eurip- 

ea Eurippu ebbs and flows 7 or 9 times a day, pw flows 7. 

$ aſcribed to the Interpoſition of the Moon; or 9 times # 

the prefling whereof, the River runs down * 

rery way; which as they light upon the 

Araits of a Narrow Sea, or upon Neighbour- 

ug Shoars, accordingly the Ebbing is haſten- 

s retarded. The Knowledge of which 

l . I 3 | had 


1 
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bad ſaved Ariſtotles Life, who not being able t 


frowned in _— | 
— find out the Cauſe, is ſaid ro drown himſelf in 


this Eurippus, crying out, Quia ego hon capia tz 
reid capie Ae. Al Rivers have ew ure iu 
2 how 2 ſhelving Ground, and the greater the Down. 
cauſed. hill or Declivity of the Channel is, the ſwiſter 
Water, how is their Current. The Tides are ſo ſwift w 
raiſed in the North of the Gulph of Cambays in India 
Pumps: See that a Horſe at full-ſpeed can't keep pace with 

— Page 125. the firſt Wave. 


Hot Waters, Hot Waters, or Baths, proceed from a mir. @ 
or Baths, how ture of Feu Lime and Brimſtone; which be for 
cauſed, united together, produce Heat by effer eth 

2 veſcence. call: 

| Medicinal Medicinal Waters derive their Virtue frau 1 
> wares ſome Metaline or Mineral Matter they pa all 

; through, as Brimſtone, Salt, Vitriol, Allon ther 
r Nitre and Fews Lime. IP I 
Poyſonons Poyſonous Waters are occaſioned when the lech 
5 — — bow Waters of Tuch Springs run through Arſeni Laki 
cal, Mercurial, or Antimonial Mines. L 
Wonderful Fountains have their Generation in ti of a 
Fountain, Earth; of the wonderful Properties of ſome 4 
mentioned of which Hiſtories make mention, take I tuna 
by Hiſtorians follows. | | eth, 
5 * Pliny faith, in Dodona is a Fountain de dia eth 

| ted to Jupiter, which tho? it be cold, and doin the « 

wr extinguiſh lighted Torches, yet will it kind . 
2 choſe which are juſt extinguiſhed. He all E 
| mentions the Coliſmartian Fountain, which eb that | 
And flows 8 times in an Hour. S0 
F. Maignam Toloſas, in his Horary Peſ prin 
ſpective, ſpeaketh of a little Fountain, wiiqq as if 

in Summer-time doth every Hour flow fr PI. 

a vaſt and deep hollow, and for a quarter of ¶ ind 

Hour increaſeth by degrees with a very g hat e 

Noiſe, and the next quarter becomes a g the o 


River, ſinking again after the ſame mann 
till it is dried us. 7 


/ 


* 
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Tovernier tells of a Well at Schiræ in Perſia, 
which is 15 Years riſing to the Top, and 15 
Years ſinking to the Bottom. 

Hiſtorians tell us of a Fountain in Cyrene, 
hot at Midnight, and at Noon cold to extre- 
mity. This was the Fountain of Jupiter Am- 


Ovid aſſures us, thoſe who drink of a Foun- 
tain in Arcadia, near the City Clitor, will have 
an averſion for Wine. 
Foſephus acquaints us there is a River, which 
for Six days runneth violently ſwift, and reſt- 
eth on the Seventh always; wherefore it is 
called the River of the Sabbath. | 
In Feland is a Fountain, whoſe Water killeth 
all the Beaſts, but not the Natives that drink 
thereof. ams is /A075 
In Poland is a Fountain, whoſe Vapour kil- 
leth all Beaſts that approach near it, and the 
Lake Afpbalrites kills all Birds that fly over it. 
Leander, in his Deſtription of Lah, ſpeaks 
of a Fountain kills all Birds that taſte thereof. 
Mela reciteth of Two Fountains in the For- 
tunate Iſlands; One whereof, whoever taſt- 
eth, findeth immediate Convulſions, and ſeem- 
eth to be dying with Laughter; but taſting 
the other, is a Sovereign Remedx. : 
Bacius and Pliny ſpeak of Two Fountains, See Len in 


the Treatiſe 


Eurinienas and Silarm, that convert any Trees f Metals. 
that fall in, Leaves, Boughs, and all, to Stone. 

Solinus telleth of the Eleuſinian or Haleſine 4 
ring, whoſe Waters will lift and move about 9 
5 if it danced at the Sound of Flutes. Scripture 

Pliny faith of the Fountains Cephis, Cerona, ſpeaketh or 
and Xanthwus, that the One maketh thoſe Sheep change in 
that drink thereof White, another Black, and 75 _ La. 
the other Red. And Solina ſaith, The Arabian ne Pike 


Fountain maketh Sheep of a Crimſon Colour. ſported, the - 


14 There other not. 


Poets make 
mention of 
the · Gods 


the Rive 
xXx. 


the Senſes of thoſe that drink thereof; and in 


ther eof. pes | 


Swearing by Blind, and the true Witneſs ſeeth more clear- 


f 
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There are two Rivers near Coxenz a in Naple, 
the Water of one turneth Hair and Silk Red; 
the other turns Hair and Silk Black. 

. Pliny faith, that the Salonian Fountain and 
Andrian Spring flow with Oyl and Wine; and 
the ſame Pliny faith, the Iyrian Fountain wil 
ſer Cloaths on Fire. 

In the Iſland in the North, ſo much celebra- 
ted by Antiquity under the Name of Thule ot 
Tbyle, is a Fountain that flows with Wax; and 
a Vulcano, or Flaming Mountain, which make; 
to run forth a Stream of Iron. 

In Peru, near St. Helen's Mount, is a Foun: 
tain all of Pitch. y 

Alian ſpeaketh of a Fountain near to Thebes 
in Bæotia, which cauſeth thoſe ' Horſes 
drink thereof to become Mad. | 
Ifdore telleth of a Spring in the Iſle of Chis, 
make thoſe Men that taſt thereof, Stupid; 
and, on the contrary, Pliny ſpeaketh of one 
near to a Town in Skitia, which ſharpenetb 


Beetia two others are obſerved, the one 
whereof obſcureth the Memory, the other 
enlighteneth it. : 

Pliny ſpeaketh of a' Fountain in Almais 
which make their Teeth fall out that drink 


Solimus ſaith, in Sardinia there are Fountains 
Which heal the Infirmities of the Eyes; and 
have this marvellous Property, that if there 
be cauſe to draw any one to his Oath, he that O 
is Perjured, and Urinketh thereof, becometh of a 


ly than he did before. ' [dere ſaith the ſame. 
In Velay and Sclavonia are Fountains, which 

make the Throats of thoſe that drink theres), 

ſwell prodigiouſſy big. | b 
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In Gelonium is 2 Fountain maketh Women 


ren, as in Licia is one that maketh Women 


tile. 
In Sardinia is a Fountain, the Water where- 
heals the Bite. of a Serpent. | 


aleth Wounds, rectifyeth the Members that 


ken Staff, it is faſtened together again, as 
i 85 been glewed. Ariſtotle in his admira- 

Hiſto 

In Sietly near to Pouzol, are Waters in which 
you plunge Birds or Beaſts half dead, it cau- 
th them to revive. 

Upon the Moynt of Agen in en is a 
puntain found 10 cold, it is held impoſſible 
ſwallow any of the Water thereof ; which 
e adventuring to do, was tortured with a 
lent Cholick three Months. n, Lean- 
rand Ortelias. 

Ngefere writeth of a Fountain in one of the 
liccn-Iſlands fo very hot, that ſome Water 
it put into a Porringer, will retain its Heat 
ran Hour. 

Fulgofins maketh mention of a Fountain cold, 

d yet vomiteth Flames of Fire. 

Lender ſaith there's a Fountain near to Vol- 
re, the Water whereof Bubbleth xo Foot 
gh, wele bo hoy a Calf or Goat caſt into 
s not only ſodden, but ſevered preſently 
m Skin and Bones. 

Inelixs, in the Deſcription of Scandie, ſpeak- 
bota Boyling Fountain in Greenland, Neth 
all kind of Meat, and Baketh Bread. 

Pliny tells of Sweet Fountains ſpringing up 


ſethe me a Cubic high. 


In Theſſaly «che little Fountain of Scotuſſa 


out of Joint; and if a Man caſt therein a 


m the Bottom of the Sea, and fioateth a- | 


a 


* 
** 
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At Briell, in Holland, is a Fountain of SwaMerk 
Water; all the reſt of the Wells, Pits, Spri 
and Fountains being ſalt. | 

In Hiſpaniola is a Fountain, the upper p 
of whoſe Water is ſweet, the middle ſalt, 2 
the bottom bitter; and he who layeth his 
near to the Source, may hear the Noiſe of x 
Horſe three Miles off, and of a Footman 10 
Paces off. Peter Martyr. | 

Hiſtorians make mention of Bloody Fon 
tains, alſo Fountains flowing with Pitch # 
Bitumen as of Memy, _ enes in Part 
and another in the Iſle of Cuba, whoſe Bi 
men pitcheth Ships; alſo of Panuco; and 
Scotland -are Fountaitis that, yield forth Oy 

t quantity; and Leander ſaith ſuch 1 
Found in Bah: 

In Idumæa the Fountain of Fob always 
tinues this Revolution of being full of Di 
three Months, Bloody three other, Gi: 
three other, and then clear the other three 

In the Country of Liege is a Fountain, wh 
iſ-any approach to with clear Fire, it is tr 
bled, and becometh Red. 

Fulgoſias ſpeaketh of a Fountain in the Kin 

dom of Naples, whoſe Water is ſalt, and 
— ſmoothly flowing, unleſs a Man ſpe: 
or inſtead of going right upon it, walks, lp 
ing behind him, for then it is incontinen 
troubled. - 1 6 3 
About 8 Leagues from Coimbra is à rem 
able Fountain, which ſwallows up or drav 
whatſoever thing only toucheth the Surf 
of its Waters. Coimbra is in Portugal. 


-- To omit many others in divers Parts of 
World, which are too numerous to be inf 
ed here, is what I now purpoſe, intending 
_ * p 
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eak ſomewhat of thoſe wholſome 2 a 
nd Fountains found in England, which, for Medicinal 
eir Wonderful, Medicinal Operations, de- 
e our Remembrance in this place. As, 
The Baths in Somer/etſhire. 2. The Spaws 
1 Nrbſbire. 3. Tunbridge in Kent. 4. Ebiſham 
nd Dulledge in Surrey. 5. North-Hall, Acton, 
Fngton, Hampſted, Pancraß in Middleſex ; and, 
Winifred's Well in Flintſhire ; which tho' the 
| named, is not the leaſt in requeſt, being a 
inculous Spring that cures Blindneſs, Lame- 
ß, and all manner of Diſtempers by Waſh- ' 
g therein : Beſides many other remarkable 
prings, as that Salt one at Durtwich in Wor- 
| line, that Sulphurous one at Wiggin in 
aſhire, that Bituminous one at Pitchford in 
bropſhire, that ep e. one near Lutter worth 
 Leicefterſbire, that Dropping Well in the Weſt 
ing of Yorkſhire, 8c. - eb 2H 
The Diviſion of Water into Oceans, Seas, 
eks, Bays, cc. See in the Treatiſe of Hy- 
raphy. - And now we come to the Third 
ement, vix. | | | 
THE AIR is a looſe Body, fluent and tranſ- The Air. 
at, whoſe e 4h 3 n e 5 — 
, toge ther, that they wi e 
a NN from the Globuli of the 
cond Element, and by 2 peculiar Motion 
carried independently about their own 
ater. * According to the Order of Nature 
b Element follows the Earth and Water, to 
e Surfaces whereof it adheres, and is joyned. 
e Aſtronomers call that part of Heaven Air, 
to which the Vapours and Exhalations a- 
end ; and becauſe all thoſe Exhalations 
lich © rqprang Sree forth from the 5 
th and Sea, are by the prefling of the ſub- © 5% 7 
Matter diſpoſed into a round June _ 


0 
in England, 


Fountains 
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| leaft as far as the Agitation of thoſe Bodie 
— 1 will permit) they gave the Name of Atmel, 
5 ot to thoſe Vapours. It is various according g 
Aftrewny. the diverſity of Heat and Cold, and of th 
Vapours themſelves ; and from thence pr 
ceeds a various Refraction and Reflexion 
8 the Rays of the Sun and Moon, and the othe 
21d Sud. Stars in the Air. There is a twofold Subſtang 
Manes. in the Air, one Native and Primitive, whid 
hath been from the beginning, and is the mo 
pure and thin part of it; the other Advent 
tious or Foreign, which conſiſts of the Ef 
; via's or Steams of other Bodies. The Pn 
Air, its Pro- perty of this Element is to Poliſh and Smoot 
perty. moiſt Bodies, and keep them from being eiſ 
ly penetrated, as 10 in the Water whid 

eaſily bears a Steel Needle, or a Pane of Gli 

Vapours and ſo long as its Surface is not broken; Vapou 
noon, and Exhalations are not raiſed into the A 
into the Air, by the Sun's attracting them by his Beams, b 
only that at the preſence of the Sun, or ſon 
other cauſe, the ſubtile Matter which piercet 
the Pores of the Bodies, doth ſeparate ſom 
Particles from them; which finding no othe 
place but the Air wherein they can move, 4 
tend that Way, juſt as in the Summer the Du 
mounts upwards by the Treading of Fes 
Air forceably compreſſed in a Veſſel, hath 
Elaftick Vir- N See an back ( which is called 


rue of Air. Elaſtick Virtue). and of Franz it ſelf in 
8 — uc 2 larger ſpace: By-which means Inſtrum: 
| ; are made, which, with the help of Air on" 
drive the Water upwards, as we ſee in Ar 
cial Fountains, and others that ſhoot DA 
like Bows: And Wind-guns are made, whid 
by means of Air, diſcharge Bullets with e 

3 Regions of traordinary Violence. There ar@three k 
Air. gions of the Air, the higher and lower hot 


( the Elements. 
ot, (the lower being heated by the Solar 


n whereof, when cold Exhalations are rai- 
d in the Middle Region (which is cold, be- 
ng preſſed and locked up by the two hotter) 
hey generate Clouds, Snow, Hail, Cc. and is 
he Houſe and Harbour of Tempeſts. See the 
reatiſe of Meteors, for Vapours and Exhala- 


ions. 

The Air hath not the ſame force in all 
zuntries, nor reſiſts the Weight of Quick- 
rer alike ; but according as the ſame is purer 
more groſs, ſo the ſinking thereof is diffe- 
nt: Thus the Quickſilver ſinks leſs in the 
aſs-pipe in Holland, Denmark and Sweden, than 
France, where the Air is more thin, and ra- 
ned by Heat of the Sun; and more at Florence 
han at Pars, So that Anno 1643, when this 
xperiment was firſt tried, the Quickſilver in 
Weather-glaſs at Florence ſtopt at 2 Foot and 
moſt 3 Inches. At Pars at 2 Foot 3 Inches 
alan half, and in Holland at 2 Foot and 6 
Mr Inches. This Riſing and Falling differs 


id is more in fair than rainy Weather, and 
n a high Mountain than in a low Valley. 
Ind Water riſes in a Pump only by being 
refſed by the Air that is about it. | 

In the Reign of M6 veer er and 
li Vers, there was at Babylon, in the Tem- 
le of Apollo, a little Cabinet of Gold; which 
ing opened by a Common Soldier, breathed 
onth ſuch a Peſtilential Air as infected the 
Parthians, and Crept over moſt part of the 
World, and waſted all the Forces of Iraly by 


e Plague. 
e Many 


ſo according to the Change of the Weather, 
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lays being reflected from the Earth ;) by rea- 


Quickſily 

in Weather... 
Glaſſes, how 
different ac- 
cording to 
the Air. 


How Water - 
is raiſed in 
Pumps. 


The Fable of 


Pandora's Box 


is celebrated 
among the 
Poets. | 
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Many Travellers endeavouring to — r 
the Deſart of Punas in Peru, have been | 
See the Trea- numbed on a ſudden, and fallen down dea 


Ar of P4y- See the Diſeaſe called Caralepfi in the Treffe 


the end. of Phyſick. | 
: The Air at the Iſle of Ormas, and at Scan 


daroon, the Sea-Port of Aleppo, if (in Summe 
eſpecially) it doth not kill, yer can none thy 
live therein avoid very dangerous Dilten 


rs. 

See Preums. "The Honourable Robert Boyle hath invente{ 
tice, Page 26. an Air-Pump, called the Pnewmatick Engine. 
Of Airy Meteors, and other Phenomen 

in the Air, ſee the Treatiſe of Meteors. Ant 

now I come to the Fourth Element. 


Hire, what, FIRE is a Company of Particles of the Thin 
Element, moved with the moſt rapid Motiot 
imaginable : Or, it is a Lucid and Fluid Body 
conſiſting of Earthly Particles, moſt (wifi 
moved by the Matter of the Firſt Elemen 

Fire, how ma- upon which they ſwim as it were. Violen 

ny ways kind. Motions are very propef to produce Fire, 

— oP See in is ſeen out of Flints ; alſo Fire may be kindle 

3 * by ſharp Spirits, as appears in Hay; which beg 

ing laid up before it is quite dry, grows hot 

and breaks out into a Flame. Alſo the Bea 
| 5 o — Sun, 1 a Cononre (hp 

indles Fire; and the Indians procure Fire 
| _ the — rubbing Two Sticks hard end: :- Alſothi [ruſh 
liens procure Apulians, by winding Cords about a Stick, aut the c 
Fire. ſwiftly ewitching em this way and that way, 0 
| do ſet them on Fire. So . hard Cane N 
| Subterranean ſtruck with a Tobacco-Pipe, force out Spark er f 
Fires, how of Fire; and in Subterraneous places Fire lh in 
cauſed. often kindled, there being in thoſe places M* 
Viſcous ſlimy Matter, and many Exhalation! 
ſublimed there by the Sun's Heat, cauſeth Sut 
; | terranea 
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mean Fires or Vulcano's, Mountains which For 1 
mit forth Fire ; whereof are ſeveral in the lar Deſcrip- 
ur Parts of the World: As, 1. etna, now 8 
ed Gibello in Sicily. 2. Veſuvius in Naples. the World, 
Hecla in Iceland, 4. Lincſung in China. See Bottoni 
Gounong-apy in Banda, one of the Molucco- Leenti his Fy- 
s 6. Mons Balulvanas, in the Iſle Sumatra. —_— 
aum Pike, in the Ifle Ceylon. 8. That in? “ 
> Ie Tenneriſt. 9. That in Ifle Favs. | 
Thoſe in the North and Eaſt Parts of Tar- See in u. 
„ 11. That near Damoan in Perſia. 12. Thoſe , P. 120, 
the Fapan-Iflands being Eight in Number. 
That in Ternata one of the Molucce-Iſles. 
Thoſe in the Iſle Tandaya one of the Phi- 
we-INlands. - 15. Chimera in Lycia, &c. For 
re is eaſily Generated in the Earth, there 
ga vaſt 2 of Brimſtone and Fews 
ne contained in the ſame, which are of a 
ry fat Subſtance, and moſt readily kindled; 
from ſuch-like inflamable Bodies proceed |, . 
lations, which mounting through Chinks whence they 
| Cavities of the Earth, compoſe there fat proceed. 
| thick Fumes ; and ſuch being kindled by 
dle Miners uſe in Labour, or the Stri- 
g of hard Bodies, or by the Mixture of Li- 
prs proper to produce an Efferveſcence and g 
nſequent Flame, or kindled by ſome ac- their Cauſe. ; 
ental Fire; by means whereof, thoſe Spi- he 1654, 
ſhut up in Earth growing more dilated, happened an 
WF) puſh againſt the Sides of their Dungeons, Earthquake 
[ruſhing forth with a Noiſe like Thunder, '*, GÞ*s, 
the cauſe of Earthquakes, which are moſt (jnued (with 
mon to Southern Climes, and places near ſmall inter- 
*Xa-Coaſts, becauſe much fat and ſlimy miſſions) 7 
err flows from the Sea. See Wills with the Weeks. 
„ in the Treatiſe of Meteors, 


The £17 


— 
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Why Flame The Flames which are of Fire, would; 
+ buras in a its own Nature burn Globular or Round, 
hath been experienced by a Candle) but th 
it is repelled on all Sides by the Air; and then 
fore quits its Thickneſs, and takes to a Cor 
cal or Pyramidal Figure. 
8 W Some Fires ſhine, but are deſtitute of Ha 
give Light 25 Waves daſhing hard againſt Rocks at & 
withourHear, maketh ſeeming Flames of Fire to Rebound 
and others Alſo from Rotten Wood, Salt-Fiſh, and Glo 
nary Fog Worms, Rays of Light proceed without x 
Senſible Heat. Some Bodies afford. great He 
without Light, as the Blood of Live Anim: 
Horſe-dung tendring to Putrefaction, u 
Quick-lime ſprinkled with Water. 
The Flame of the Spirit of Wine doth 
conſume Linnen, and the Steams of New Wi 
in Wine-Cellars will extinguiſh not only C: 
dles, but Torches ; but Salt-Water thrown 
Fire, doth promote, rather than quench 
If in the dark a Cat's Back be ſtrongly rubb; 
with one's Hand contrary to the Hair, Sp: 
of Fire ſeem to proceed from it. And 
Sparks of Fire read of Men who combing their Hair, the 
| havebeenſeen hath been ſeen Scintillations, or Sparks of Fi 
ome Hom to fly forth; and Alexander's Body did aff 
& Bodies the fame in Heat of Battel ; nor have fot 
| Horſes been without this Wonder. 
Of Fiery Meteors, ſee at the end of t 
Treatiſe of Magick ; and alſo in the Treat 
of Meteors. 2 | 
. To theſe Four Elements of Earth, Wat 
A Fifth Ele. Air and Fire, Ariſtotle adhering to Ocellas, h 
ment called added a Fifth, called Celum ; whereof he Hf 
diſputed in divers places of his Works, el 
cially in the gth Chapter of the 4th Book 
Cælo; in the 2d, 3d, and 5th Chapters of Wh! 
4th Book de Ortu ; F args + lib. r. chap. 2. 


- 
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the Opinion of the Philoſophers; and Pliny, 
lib. 2. chap. 5. are of the ſame Opinion. Are by whom 
On the contrary, Cardan in his 2d Book, de faid to be nd 
Subtilitate, diſputeth againſt Ariſtotle ; as alſo Hement. 
doth Fr. Patritias, in the 7th Book of the 3d 

Tome of his Peripatetical Diſcuſſions, who 

exempteth Fire from the Number of the Ele- 

ments. : 


Of the Subject of the Kae have wrote 
Theſe AUTHORS. 


| Contaſins de | Elements: | 
1 Galabeus de ſitu & numero Elementorum. 
Fracaſtorius de Sympathia & Antipathia, 
Scaliger's Exerciſes: 
f Tiberius de rerum Natura. | ; 
| Patritius's Peripatetical Diſcuſſions. 8 
Ciſalpine's Peripatetical Queſtions; 
Fromondi Meteorologicum. » 


Of GEOGRAPHY. 
TEOGRAPHY is a Science which dotti 
mainly conſiſt in giving a true deſcripti- 
n of the Exterior part of the Terraqueous 
lobe: It differs from r: as a part 

or 


om the whole; and from Chorography and 
opograph „as the whole from its parts; and 
iho 


ut Hi ory) er is accounted like 
Dead Carcaſs, Life and Motion: 


void o 


c this Volume only admitting of a mol 
ompendious Deſcription of the World, tis pr 
be hoped this ſhort, Treatiſe, ho' void of On 


12 Life it ſhould receive from 14: ory; will 
Wet evict the natural Beauty of a brief Geo- 
R graphy : 


Of Geography. 
graphy ; as Paintings in Miniature ſet forth 
the true Lineaments of a Face, without being 
oo leſs admired for being ſmall, and void 0 
TI ©: * 

The Science of Geography takes not the 
Earth 8 in its own Nature, as it is an Ele. 
ment; for ſo it belongeth to Philoſophy, ani 
is already diſcourſed of in our Treatiſe of Ek 

ments; but as an Artificial Spherical Body, 
conſiſting of Land and Water ; and therefor 
called the Terraqueous ' Globe: It is about 
21600 Miles in Compaſs, allowing 60 Milk 
to a Degree: Its Diameter 6872 Miles; it 
Semidiameter 3436 Miles: Its Superficies in 
Square Miles 148510584, and its Solid Cc 
tent 169921796242 Cubical Miles; and d 
the Superficies of the Earth might ſtan 
148456800 0000 Men by one another. 

The Earth is by Ptolemy and Tycho Brabe ſit 
ated in the Centre; by Copernicas, between thi 
Orbs of Mars and Venus. See the Syſtems i 
the Treatiſe of Aſtronomy. 
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Barth, how In reſpect of Men it is divided into Right 


- 2-y6rvhagy hand and Left-hand. So Poets turn their F: 
Peet or Men. ces to the Fortunate-Iſlands in the Wef, / 


ſtronomers turn their Faces to the S 
thence coming the Influences of the Planet 


and thence their Motions being obſerve 
Geographers to the North, to obſerve the El 
-vations of the Pole. Augures anciently, : 
now Miniſters uſually turn to the Ef. 


- The Farth's Inhabitants are diſtinguiſh 

1. In reſpect of their Situation. 2. Acco 
ing to their Shadows. 3. In reſpect of f 
Poſition of the Globes. And, 4. Accordi 
to their Countries. 5 


3 


L Thc 


6 
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| 0 : —_ * heck * Earth Inha- 
I. Thoſe according to their Situation ate yum? hay” 


divided into, 1. Anteci, which live under the ſiſtin 


fame Meridian, and ſame Longitude, but on ed. 
different Sides of the quator. 2. Periæci, 
which live on the ſame Side of the Æquator, 
and ſame Latitude, but on oppoſite Sides of 
the Globe. 3. Antipodes, that live Diametri- 
cally oppoſite to each other, 
IT. Thoſe according to their Shadows are 
divided into, 1. Amphiſciz, called alſo Aſcii, 
who live in the Torrid Zone, whoſe Shadows 
tend both ways. 2. Periſcii, which live in the 
Frigid Zones, whoſe Shadows tend all ways. 

3. Heteroſcii, in the Temperate Zones, whoſe 
Shadows tend but one way. | | 
III. Thoſe according to the Poſition of 
the Globe are diſtinguiſhed into, x. Such as 
live in a right Sphere (under the Æquator) 
where the Stars riſe and ſer at right Angles. 
Such as live in an Obkque Sphere (be- 
ween the Aquator and Poles) where the Stars 
iſe and ſet Obliquely. 4. Such as live in a 
Parallel Sphere (under the Poles) where the 

dtars are always Parallel to the Horizon. 

IV. Thoſe according to their Countries are 
liſtinguiſhed into a great many Nations and 
eoples ; as, French, Spaniards, Talians, Germans, 
hanet, Swedes, ce. 


erer underſtanding this Science) are, x. The 


2. The Circles. z. The Zones, and, 


I. The Poles are the extreme Points of the 
b, which is ſuppoſed to paſs through the 
th, on which it is ſuppoſed to move daily 
wut, They Anſwer to the Poles of Heaven, 
Ho _ 7 being 
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The Earth, in reſpect of it ſelf, is divided Earth, how 
ito Parts Imaginary and Real. dirided in 
The Imaginary Parts ( fappoſed for the —_— of it 


- . K P OG TEC ts Ot 
N = 
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| | The Ariick being the furtheſt diſtant from the Pquator, 


Pole. 
Pole. 


Four greater II. The Circles are divided into the Greats: 


Circles. 


The Axtartick or North Pole ; And, 2. The Amntartick, or Suu 


Geggraphy. 
and are in Number Two; viz. 1. The Ari, 


Pole. W. 


and Leſſer. The Greater divide the Worll Di 
into Two equal Parts, and are irn Numbeſ and 


. £quator. Four; viz, 1. The Xquator, or Equinodidi e 


Latitude, 
what. 


2. Meridian 


_ 


- Zodiack. of the Aquator. 3. The Zodiack cuts i 


4. Horizon. 


upon an open and level place. This is 21 tle M 


a great immutable Circle going round thaWTh 
Terreſtrial Globe from Eaſ# to Weſt. Wbe lest 
the Sun is here, the Days and Nights are equi Eq 
The Uſe of it is to ſhew the Latitude of anMyick 
place. The Latitude being the Diſtance of MEq 
Place, North or South, from the Æquator, s ! 
is meaſured by the Degrees in the Meridin 
* 2. The Meridian is a great mutable Ciccalle 
rounding the Earth from Pole to Pole. W pon 
the Sun is here, it is Noon; and therefoqiifcalle: 
there are many Meridians, according to i ¶ Circ 
diverſity of places; but the chief and firſt Meppo 
ridian paſſeth through the Ifles Azores, The 
the Geographers differ herein, ſome placinWere p. 
it in other places. The Uſe of the Meridig cm 
is to ſhew the Longitude of 4 Place, wh: 
Longitude is the Diſtance of any place 
and Weſt from the Firſt Meri where-cqWnoth 
it be) and is uſually meaſured by the Deg a 


#quator obliquely, and hath 12 Signs these A 
in, through Which the Sun paſſeth in a YeqQ"eade 
(See in our Treatiſe of Aſtronomy ) ; and vi, The 

in the Zodiack is the Ecliptick Line, W+"e I 


which the Sun always is ſuppoſed to move He a 
4. The Horizon dividing the viſible Partgp2t9 3 


the Heavens from the inviſible, or one Hl. 
\ ſphere from the other, and contains ſo ge e, a 
Space, as we can compaſs round with our Med 
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table Ce — 2 — to diſcern the 
divers Riſings and Settings of the Stars. 3 

THE LESSER CIRCLES divide the LeſſerCircles, 
World into 'Two unequal Parts, and are, _ 
1. The Tropicks, which terminate the Sun's * Tro- 
Diſtance from the Æquator, being 23 Degrees, 
and half from it. When the Sun is here, it 
z either Summer or Winter. They are Two: 
The Tropick of Cancer ( fo called of the Cœ- 
leſtial Sign Cancer, and is diſtant from the 
Equinoctial 23 Degrees Northward) and Tro- 
pick of Capricorn, equally diſtant from the of 
Equator Southward. 2. The Polar Circles 2. Two Polag _ 
66 Degrees and one half off the quator, Circles. 
and 23 and one half off the Poles. They are 


Wcalled The Artic Circle (for that it is corre- 


pondent to the Conſtellation of the Bear, 


alled in Greek Arfos) and the Antarctic 


Circle called by that Name, becauſe in the 
Woppolite Part of Heaven to the other. 3. 


be Parallels, called alſo Æquidiſtants, and 3. The Paral- 


re parallel to the Equator, being diſpoſed lels. 
3 Ten Degrees aſunder, and ſet in 
laps to ſhe the Latitude, as are the Meri- 
lans to ſhew the Longitude. But there are 


aocher Sort of Parallels, Two of which go Artificial Pa- 


0 a Clime ; which are called Artificial Pa- rallels. 


eis „ becauſe they ſhew the Difference of 


de Artificial Days, and are of unequal 


Mreadth. 


The Uſe of theſe Four Leſſer Circles; viz. 
e Tropicks of Cancer and Capricorn, and the 1 
nic and Antartic Circles (which are divided 


ao 360 Degrees) are to deſcribe 


III. THE ZONES, which are in Number Five Zones. 
we, and are certain Spaces of Earth, inclu- | 


* between Two leſſer Nominate. Circles. 
be Middle one being over-hot, is called the 


3 Torrid 
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Torrid Zone ; One on each ſide being Mode. 


rate, are called the Two Temperate Zones; 


The Climes. 


" T3; in the Third 13 Hours and an half, &. 


and Months unto half a Year. There art 


: the Polar Circles. - 


and the Other being Uttermoſt each way, are 
from their extreme Cold called Frigid Zones 
The Torrid Zone is between the Two Tro- 
picks, and ſcorched continually with the Sun: 
The Two Temperate are, One betwixt the 
Tropick of Cancer and the Artick Circle, and 
the Other betwixt the Tropick of Capriam an 
and the Antartick Circle, enjoying an indiffe. 
rence of Heat and Cold, the Parts that ate 
neareſt the Torrid Zone being hotteſt. The 
Frigid Zones are between' the Polar Circle 
and the very Pole it ſelf, continually wanting 
the Sun's warmth. 

IV. A Clime, or Climate, is a Space « 
Earth between Two Parallels, in which the 
longeſt Day is increaſed half an Hour. A 
for example; in the Firſt Clime the longeſ 
Day is 12 Hours and an half, in the Second 


Tl 


— 


So that there are numbred 48 Parallels, befor 
the Days extend to 24 Hours in length; and 
that once attained, they increaſe by Week 


reckoned 24 Climates Northward, and as m 
ny Southward, that is, from the Æquator t 


THE REAL Parts of the Earth are ei 
thet Continents or Iſlands. Of which here 
after. | 

The Superficies of the Terraqueous Globe 
compoſed of Land and Water, as its ſole co 
ſtituent Parts, is divided, e 

The Land into, 1. Continents, 2. Iflanc 

3: Peninſula s. 4. Iſthmus's. 5. Promo 
tories. 6. Mountains. Of which imme 
—_—_ 2 


. 1 — 2 by”. 8 


T1 


/ 
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The Water into, 1. Oceans. 2. Seas. 3. Gulphs. 


4. Straits. 5. Rivers; and, 6. Lakes. Of 
which Diviſion of Waters, I refer you to 


; the Treatiſe of Hydrography. 

; Of Continents. 

a A Continent is a vaſt Tract of Land, not 
„cwironed with Water, or ſeparated by Sea; 


as, Europe, Aſia, &c. 5 


The Continents of Europe beginning North, The Conti- 
are, 1. Scandinavia. 2. Muſcovy or Ruſſia. nents of Exe 
65 3. France. 4. Germany. 5. P and, 6. Spain. R x 
7. Italy. 8. Turkey in Europe. 
The. Continents of. A/iz are, r. The Great The Conti- 
Country of Tartary. 2. China. 3. India. n 
4. Perſia; and, 5. Turkey in Aſia. by 
The Continents of Africa are, 1. Egypt. — — 
2. Barbary. 3. Biledulgerid. 4. Deſart Za frica. 1 
ara. F. Negroland. 6. Guinea. 7. Nubia; 
and, 8. AÆtbiopia Interior and Exterior. 
The Continents of America are, 1. Mexico, The Conti- 
or New Spain. 2. New Mexico, or Nova Joe of „% 
Granada. 3. Florida. 4. Canada. 5. Terra * 
Arctica; all in North-America. 6. Terra Fir- 
ma. 7. Peru. 8. Land of Amazons. 9. Bra- 
fil. ro. Chyli. 11. Paraguay. 12. Terra 
Magellanica ; and, 13. Terra Antarctica: 
Theſe latter all in South- America. 


Of Mandl. ; 


An Iſland is a Space of Land wholly.encom- Iſlands, their 
8 Palled with Seas, as Britain, Fapan, &c. Flle Caufe. 
mil Gauſes whereof are Four ( omitting the Di.. 
1 bute whether they were before the Flood or 
not;) vix. 1. By an Earthquake, which may 

OS. work 


* 


1 
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work two ways: As when by means theredf 
Fables, how it one part of .a Country is forcibly Rent from 
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2. 
vecame an the other, ſo was Eubea Severed from the Main If 
Dore in Bel. Land of Attica: Or when ſome ſtrong Wind Ml c. 


land, of a City or Spirit ſhut up in the Earth under the Ses, 
on the Conti. thruſts or rears up the reſiſting Ground; to 


nent became which Cauſe its thought Iſlands far remcte 


how cauſed. ing On ſome ſmall Iſthmus, weareth it through, 
Sicily, Cyprus, and turns the Peninſula to an Ifle ; fo was & 
cih divided from Italy, Cyprus from Syria, Erg 
land from France, and Wight and Angleſey from 
the reſt of England. 4. Sometimes as the Se 
waſteth and worketh on ſome places, ſo it vc 
luntarily abandons others, which in time gros 
to be Iſland 
the Iſles of 
becauſe in Digging are found Anchors, great 
Frſh-Bones, and the like, which by no othe! 
means could come there. TY 


The Iſlands 
of Europe. 


England, &c. 
how they be- 
came Iſlands. 


Illes of Zea- 


land, how 
they mighr 


be cauſed. 


The Hands 


| of f.. 


3 * A from Continents muſt have their beginning 
Jede 10.2. Great Rivers, by their paſſage into the Ses, * 
nundation, carry abundance of Dirt, Gravel, Weeds, c. 
cbatdrowned which if the Sea be not working, will ſc: 11 
about 100000 to an Iffand in time. So the Corn which 7, 
large Villages. quinius {owed in the Campus Martius, being cut 

* down by the People and caſt into Tyber,ſcttled 

| Koly nnd, and made the Iſland called The Holy Iſle. 80 AP 
how cauſed. the Arcbelous carrying Dirt and: Mud into the : 
Echinader, Sea, cauſed the Echinades. 3. The Sea beat, we 


e 


d Firm Land. So is it thought 
ealand were once part of the Sea 


THE ISLANDS of Europe are, 1. Thi 
Scandinavian Iſlands. 2. Iceland. 3. Thi 
Britamick Iſlands. 4. The Azores. 5. Ti 
Mediterranean Iſlands. £4 | 

The Iſlands of Aſia are, 1. The Japan Iflanc 
2. The Phillippine Iſles. 3. The Iſles D 
Larrons. 4. The Molucco's. 5. The Iſland 
of the Sund. 6. Ceylon and the er 
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he Iſlands of Afica are, 1. Madagaſcar. Iſlands of 4. 
2. The Iſles of Cape Verd. z. The Canary- frice. 
Iſlands. 4. The Madera's. 5. The Iſles of 
Comore. 6. St. Thomas Iſle. 7. The Princeſs 
INand. 8. The Ifle of St. Helena. 9. Aſcen- 
fon Ile. 
he Iſlands of America. 1. California. 2. New- Iſles of A 
foundland, 3. Cuba, 4. Famaica, F. Hiſfa- ca. 
niola. 6. Porto-rico. 7. The Antilles. 8. The p 


i Caribees. 9. The Lucayes. 10. Sotowvento, 
oY 11. Bermudas. 12. Terra del Fuogo. 


oO Peuinſala s. 


A Peninſula is a Space of Land eneompaſ- | 
; = _ ex one ſmall part, as OY 
e Peninſula's of Europe are, 1. Juitland. Peninſula's of 
2. Morea. 3. Taurica Cherſoneſus. . Europe. - 
The Peninſula's of Affa are India intra Gangem, Peniaſula's of . 
7 extra Gangem, Mallacca or Cberſoneſa Hi. 
U Or. i 
e Peninſula of Afick, is only Africa it 4frich, a Pe- 
= ſelf. 125 Br All. | 
ſhe Peninſula's of America are, 1. Mexico, or Peninſula's of 
North- America. 2. Peru, or South- America, America. 


Of Ithmus's. 


An Itbmus, or Cherſoneſu;, is that Space of Ithmus's of 
ad that, like a Neck, joins a Peninſula to 5, 4%, 
Continent, as Darien or Panams in Ame- Ines. 

The Ithmus's of Europe are, Corinth in Greece, 
and Tawrica Cherſoneſus ; 


. 
10 In 
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In Ala is the Iſthmus of Malacca. 
In Africa is the Iſthmus of Swez. 


In America is the Iſthmus of Panama. 1.4 

ü i 1 

Of Promontories. \ 3 

A Promontory, or Cape, is a Mount * 

ſhooting itſelf into the Sea; the End of wh. 4 

is called a Cape, as the Cape of Good H 7 

wot Cape Verd. &c. | o T 
1 The Promontories of Europe are, 1. (. F 
8 Nord in Norway. 2. Cape la Hogue in Fu. S- 

3. The Lands-end, The Lizard and tis. T 

Start, all in England. 4. Cape de Finiſh. T 

Cape de Rocca, Cape St. Vincent; all in i F 

STA Weſt of Spain. - KT 
© 25" phi The Promontories of # 1. Cade· Nagy © 
= | China. 2. Cape-Comorin in India, intra Gal” Tl 
gem. 3. Cape-Razalgate in Arabia, 2 Ve 


Promontories 


of Africa, The Promontories of Africa, 1. Cape-Sps 
* in the Weſt of Barbary. 2. Copelerd! in Ny 
land. 3. Cape of Good Hope in ethiopia, 
terior. 4. Cape of Guardifeu in «Ethiopia 


| i 6 Tl 
— **5 The Promontories of America are, 1. C . 
r Florida in Florida. 2. Cape de Coriem Sh, T1 
y New-Spain. 3. Cape-Froward in Terra E, 


gellanica. 4. Cape- Hoorn in Terra del Fu 
5. Cape de St. Auguſtine in Braſil. 


Of. Mountains. . Pli 

A Mountain is a great Pile or Heap b 15 
Earth, High in its Aſcent, and Pyramidicay, «,, 
its Figure; ſome of which are Rocky, 3 W N 
Tenneriff ; others Hulcano's vomiting SulpbuſM, . 
Matter with Fire, as Veſuvius, &c. See in FW of 


in the Treatiſe of Elements, 
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The chief Mountains in Europe are, Mountains in 

J. The Dolfrine Hills, between Sweden and e. 
Norwa). 

5 Bogiowy, 1 in the Southern Part of Muſcovy. 

1, The — erborean Mountains in the North 

Part o 

i Auvergne _ the Cevennes, in the South 

Part of France. | 

. The Vauge in Lorrain. 

& F tſhtelverge, Incirculating Bobemia. 

Schwartz walden in Swabia in Germany. 

$. The Carpathian Mountains in Poland. | 

„ The Pyrenæan Hills between Spain and 

France. 

> The Alps, between baly, and France, and 

Germany. 

. The Appenine Hills running crols Italy. 

2 Veſwvizs, @ Vulcano, in the — of 
Naples. 

Balkan, in the North of Macedon, 

The Holy Mount, in the Eaſt of Macedon. 

Lala, between "Theſſaly and Macedon, 

6 The Grampion Hills, near the River Dee in 

Scotland. 

hi ter Hills, between Scotland and 

"Wb. Matverne Hills in Worceſterſhire in England. 

The Peak in Darbyſbire in England. 

„ Snowdon in Carnarvonſbire in Wales. 

. Plinlimmon in Cardiganſbire ĩ in Wales. 

Ne; Patrick in Limmerick County i in Jre- 

an 

Stromboli, a Vulcano, in a ſmall Iſle Weſt of 

Naples. 

Anta, now called A um Gielly in the Iſle 

of Sicily. 
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Mountains in The chief Mountains in 4/ are, 
Eggs 2 I. Imam in Turtary. | 

2 ins 2. Caucaſws, where Prometheus was chaine 

called Cc ,, don, between Tartary and the Mogy 
£ or Gats, ha- Empire. 5 

ying or de 3+ Sardonix, on the North of India, intra Gy 


2 em. 
n ons "tis 4. Guaco, in India intra Gangem. 


Vinter on F. Taurus, a vaſt continued Hill, running fra 
ons ſide, and Eaſt to Weſt of all Aſia. 
| Tummer on 6. Adam's Pike, in the Ifle of Ceylon. 


Mountains in The chief Mountains ia Affica are, 
2 I. Montes Lybici, between Zaara and Egytt 
2. Atlas, the Supporter of Heaven, in t 
Weſt of Barbary. ON 
3- Bafili, in the North of the Abyſſine En 
pire. 
4. Amara, under the Equinoctial in 4h 
ſinia. 
5. Montes Lunæ, where Nilus hath its Sourct 
between Abyſſinia and Monamotapa. 
6. Teneriffe, called Pico Tenneriſſe, in the I! 
| Tenneriffe, from which Pico Tennerift 
_ begin the firſt Degree of Long 
eude. 


Mountainsin The chief Mountains in America are, 
* 1. The Apalachin Hills, between Florids u 


Terra Canadenſit. h 
2. The Andes in South- America, croſſing ito 
South to North. | 


For the Oceans, Seas, c. of the Terraqu 
ous Globe, ſee the particular Treatiſe of 
drography, | | 11 
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THE EARTH, in reſpect of its Coun- Earth divided 
es, is divided into Four eminent Parts; viz. — * 
Free. 2. Aſie. 3. Africa. 4. America. 85 
o which are added, 5. Terra Borealis Incognita; 

d, 6. Terra Auſtralu Incognita. Theſe are gurth divided 
ivided into Empires, Kingdoms, Regions, into National 
untries, Nations, &c. Suhdivided into Pro- Parts. 
nces, Governments, Prefectures, Circles, 
ferritories, Diſtricts, Counties, &c. 
Countries are, for the moſt part, divided Countries, 
ut not altogether) ncconting to Princes Do- how ſepara» 
ninions, and are ſeparated from each other; _ "= 
dometimes by Sea, as Germany and Denmark 

mm Swedeland ; Sometimes by Rivers, as Na- 
is from Turcomania; Sometimes by Moun- 
tins, as France from Spain; Sometimes by 
Walls, as China from Tartary ; Sometimes ac- 
erding to. the Towns and Forts of Princes, 

Fance from the Low-Countries. 

But to come to Particulars ;_ 

EUROPE 

Has North the Frozen Ocean, Weſt the Deu- £xrope,its Exe 
zidonian and Weſtern Ocean, South the Medi- nt. 
rrancan and Eaft- Aſia, from which it is parted - 
dy the Archipelago, the Euxine Sea and Palus 

zots ; the reſt is uncertain. It is Situated 
etween the 7th and 100 Degree of Longi- What a 8. 8 
ae, and between the 34 and 72 Degree of , a 
Watitude, Is in length from Cape St. Vincent in Meaſures heres 
Portugal, to the Mouth of the River Oby in after. 

Ruſia, about 3300 Miles; and in breadth 
rom Cape Matapan in Morea, to the North Cape 
n Norway, about 2200 Miles, | 


10 
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Its Praiſe. 


Its Arts. 


Its Religions. 


Its Langua- 
ges. 


are others of leſs Note, as the Finnick, Cauchi 
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It is the leaſt part of the Four Emine: 
Parts of the World, but far more noble th 
the reſt, being the moſt Populous and Cj 
lized ; Adorned with many large and gl, 
ous Cities; Enriched with the moſt neceſſy 
Commodities; Abounding with. Riches, Ple 
ſure and Plenty; Renowned for its great x 
well Diſciplin'd Armies, and the many Blog 
Battels fought therein; and is Famous, 1. 
the Roman and Greek Monarchies. 2. For! 
Political Governments. 3. For its Tempe 
ture and Fertility. 4. For its Arts and 8 
ences; and, 5. For the Purity of the Chriſti 
Faith. 

The ARTS invented, and peculiar to 
rope, may be reckoned Painting, Printing, $t 
tuary, Clock-work, Paper, Glaſs, Wild-h 

and divers Particulars in the Art of Navig 
tion, War, Mechanicks, but moſt _— 
Scholaſtick Sciences. See the Treatiſe of 
ventions hereafter. 

The Religions of Europe may be reduced 
Five Heads; wiz. 1. The Roman Cathol 
2. The Reformed or Proteſtant. 3. The 7 
iſh. 4. That of the Greek Church. F. Ti 
Mabometan. See the Treatiſe of Religion. | 

The Languages are reduced to theſe cu 
Parts: wiz. 1. The ancient Greek. 2. Lo 
corrupted into Spaniſh, Italian and Ha 
3. Teutonick divided into Engliſh, ' High and L 
Dutch, and Daniſh. 4. Sclawonian divided in 
Ruſſian, Poliſh, and Armenian or Turkiſh. Th 


Tartarian, Epirotick, Cantabrian, Ilyrian, Hun 
rian, Welſh, Iriſh, &c. See hereafter in the Ir 
tiſe of Grammar. ; | 


EURO: 
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bree Emperors ; viz. Turkey, Ruſſia and Ger- 
7. One Pope of Rome. Eight Kings; viz. 
land, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark ; 


Treves. 8. Collogne. 9. Bavaria. 10. Saxony. 
1. Elector Palatine. 12. Brandenburg, ( theſe 
aft in Germany.) 13. Courland in Poland. 
i, Lorraine in France. Four Dependent Prin- 
, Viz. Tranſylvania, Walachia, Moldavia, and 


Geneva in Savoy; and, 8. Marino in Ita 
des many Inferior Princes, Imperial or 
n-Towns, Ge. See in the Treatiſe of Go- 
moment, and alſo in Chronology. 


The chief Rivers and Lakes, ſee in the 
reatiſe of Hydrography. EA 


The Mountains of Europe, ſee juſt before 


chi the Diviſions of the Land into Conti- 
| its, Iſlands, Oc. 


The Diviſion of Europe into Kingdoms, 
untries; e. See in the following 


TABLE. 
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FUROPE is under the Government of Its Govern. 
ment : See 
the Treatiſe 
of Gevern- 
ment. 
leland, Poland, and Pruſſia. Fourteen Dukes, ge. the © 
l. 1, Tuſcany. 2. Savoy. 3. Mantua. 4. Mo- nalogues of 
mw. F. Parma, (all 5 in Italy.) 6. Mentz, Kings in the 


. 


Chrowelogy. 


im Tartary. Eight Commonwealths ; wiz. ' 
The United Provinces. 2. Switzerland. - 
Venice. 4. Genoa, (theſe Two laſt in Traly.) 
Raguſa in Dalmatia, 6. Luca in TO 
J 


rr e, eee e = | CHO 


* - 
— 


A TABLE 


Of @eagraphy: 


EUROPE. 


7 41 44 7213 300 22000 Emp. Kingd. ¶Londot 


25 _— iy 64c $50 10 Circles. enn. 
48 102475 71 — 455 37 Provinces. oſcow. 
$40] 18 Provinces. [Confſtanti 


o 15o{Highl. & LowlJEdin 
I6o| 4 Gr. Prov. 3 
Prov Kor 


$321 2 
1— 21050 5 
205 21053 5 


* 
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3 


its Govetned by 25 Scnaturs, 


1 


3 | 3 „ # 


— — 


by 
— — a a 6 a - — a 
| Chief Rivers, [Arch.|Biſh. uni. To what Prince ſubject. | Yearly Revenue. 
| | 
Danube, Thames. 116 3 Emper. 8 Kings, Ce. 
Rhine, Danube. zo Its Emperor Joſeph, born 1678, 7000000 Crowns. 
Wolga, Dwina. Its Emap. Peter Alexeewick. [3000000 Rubles. 
ry » Nicſter. It; Emp. Muftapha II. b. fUnecrtain. . 
Cephilus. . to the German Emperor,|2000000 Guilders. 
Euxine Sea. rs Cham Nur ad an Nery. Un ertain. 
| Coldſand, Tagus. 16,Irs King Philip V. 9000000 Crowns. 
Tus, Douro. 2\Irs King Juan. 10000000 Livres. 
bor, Garond. zollts King Lewis XIV. b. 1638.1 1090000 Pounds. 
| Irave, Shoer. 21e K. Frederick IV. King of 
Denmark & Norwey, b. 1671. : 
Meler, Its K. Charles XII. b. 1682, [700000 Germ. Dollars 
Veper, Wieſel. gies K. Aug. III. b. 1670, j500000 Crowns. . 
Perſel, Pregel. 3!Its K. Fred. III. b. 165%. 200 Ducats. 
| Thames, Humber, tz Sover. Q. Anne, b. Feb. 6. > 
| Thames, Severne. 1664. Q, of Great Briza'n,\2000000 Ponds . 
| 2 France and Ireland. > 
J, Spey + 
' anon, Baro. 1 5 . 
Poe, Tyber. 15)Its P. of Nome is Cle. XI. b. 16 50. 4556000 Crowns. . 
| Arno. ofIrs Duke Coſmo III. b. 1642. {1500000 Ducats; 
Poe, Its D.V/itor Amadeus, b.1666.\ 1000000 Crowns. 
*chio. ts D. Almericus D*Efte, b. 
Muſe, Its D. Ferdinand IV. b. , . | 40booo Crowns. 
Trebia, Parma. ollts D. Rainuzines II. b. 50000 Crowns. 
ts Due | 
Hure. 1 ts D. Leopold Foſep', b. 167g. ] 700000 Crown. 
Mine, Maine. F & ts Archb. An ſel nuss, b. 1634,} 700000 Crowns, 
mile, t Its Archb. FohnHugo de Dorsbec. 1200000 Livres, 
tine, I ts Arch. Prince Clem. b. 1671 ] 70bo00 Crowns. 
Danube, Iſſer. Its Elect. Maximilian, b. 1662. 
Ede, ts Elect. Frederick; b. 1670. | $000000 Livres: 
= » Neccar., Its Elect. Pal. Joan, Gul. b. 1650. Joooo Livres, 
e, Oder. It. Elect. who is K. of Pruſſi a. taοοοοοð Livres, 
, Maes. , 3 ovincial States, & K. of Spain.] 7000000 Pounds: 
weld, = \ z[The King of Spain. 2 
el, Iſſell. ts State--General. | 
r Danube. Democrartical Government, 
natick Sea, [2Par. Ariſtocratital Government · 5320000 2 
Tre I An Ariſtocrarical Government · 430000 Crowtis.: 
ra Sea. I Its Doge Governs but a Month · 30b000 Livres. 
— | ts Magiſtr.called Gonfalenore. ] 100000 Crowns. 
lie, 60000 Crowns, 


r . r — 
— 
. 
- 


Hungary. 


Crim Tartary. Crim Tartary, is ſo called from the Town 0 
Crim, the ancient Seat of the Tartarian Ru 


Spain, 


Portugal, 


— 


bouring Countries. 
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Etymologies EUROPE is ſo called from Europa, Daugh. Nu 
. — zoms ter to Ægenor, King of the Phenicians, brought - 
therein, HÞither, as Poets feign, by Jupiter, in the ſhape I“ 
of a Bull; but, as Hiſtorians write, by a Cr. 
tan Captain named Taurus, or in à Ship, whoſe 
Beak had the Figure of that Beaſt wrought 
in it. 8 
Germany. Germany was fo called by the Roman, who 


paſſing over the Rhine for his Pleaſure, and to 
gain Riches ; and ſeeing the People, like the 
Gault, in Speech, Manners, &c. called them 
Germans to the French—— Or elſe from Gr, 
ſignifying Al; and Man, whence alſo came 
the Name of Allmaine, being a mixture of ma- 
ny ſorts of People that came out of the Nerth 
and North-Eaſt Parts into Germany, 

Muſcovy takes the Name from its chief City, 
and is called alſo Ruſſia Alba, to . i 
from Ruſſia Nigra, a Province of Poland. 

_ Turky is ſo called from the Turks, who be- 
ing a People of Scythia, and too populous tc 
be ſuſtained in ſo barren a Country, broke 
through the Caſpian Streight, and ſeared them 
ſelves in Turcomania in Armenia, about An. 84! 
{till ſpreading the Name o'er all the Neigh- 


Hungary had its Name from the Hunni an 
Avarres, who dwelt here. 


lers. 
Spain had its Name from Hiſpanm, one 0 
their own Kings, as their Records declare W 
but by ſounder Judgments from Panus, an Ii 
rian Captain. 
Portugal was ſo called from the Haven 


Town Porto, at the Mouth of the River = s | 
| wats 
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where the Gaul uſed to Land with their Mer- 
chandize , which was therefore called Portas 
Gellorum, and iſince the whole Country Portu- 
zl, tho' formerly known by the Name Luſc- 
nia. 


men Empire ſeated themſelves here. 


Regio, ſaith Mercator, as being the Coun- 
ry or Habitation of the Dane Or elſe from 
he Bounds and Marches of its Inhabitants 
he Danes, whoſe Country bordecing on the 
cient Batavi and Saxons, was thereupon cal- 
d Danemarch, and ſince Denmark. 


tion. N 


buntry very free from Hills. 


England. 


With the Juites and Saxons, conquered it; which 


1 0 
Nu 


e 0 
e 
The 


ex 
7 


ele 


xe had their Name from Engloen, a place in 
E, where they at firſt reſided. 


; which, by uſing W for G, according to 
Saxon Cuſtom, is changed to Valloys and 


4 


ple of Germany, over whoſe Northern 
nds the Name of Scythia did once ex- 


Lat And 


Wales, or Gales, the French calling them Gal- Wales. 
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Fance is ſo nominated from the Francones, 2 Hi 
People of Germany, which in the Decay of the 


Denmark, ſo called, Quaſi Donoruns Tractas Denmark, 


Norwey was ſo called from its Northern Si- N orwey. 
Swedeland from being the Country of the Swedeland. 
mes. F 
Poland from Pole, ſignifying Plain, being a Poland. 


Pruſſia, from the Boruſci, a Nation in Ruſſia. Pruſſia. 
britain : See in the Chronology of the Kings Britain. 


Eygland had its Name from the Angles, who, England. 


land from the Scotti, Scitti or Scythi, a Scotland. 


land from Erinland, ſignifying a Weſtern Ireland. 


The Commo- 
dities of Eu- 
rope, &c. 


better nor more briefly A than in the 


From Florence Silks : From Spain Fruit, Safin 


eth like a Coral in the Mountain before me 
 rioned; and in the Month of September this 


ing Countries. The ſweet Gum ca 
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And this may ſuffice for the Etymologies of M1 
the Names of the chief Kingdoms in Eurm Wh 


now we will proceed to 
The Commodities theſe dnd ſeveral other 


Countries are differently Bleſſed with for tell 
Benefit of Mankind, and keeping a Corte. 
ſpondence between all Nations, cannot blip, 


following Verſes, taken from Sylveſter's U 


Bartas, Page 533. 


Hence come our Sugars from Canary Iſles, 

From the Molucco's Spices : Balſamum 
From Egypt: Odours from Arabia come. 

From India Gums, Rich Drugs and Ivory. 
From Syria Mummy: Black Red . 
From Burning Chus: Nom Peru Pearl and Gold: 
From Ruſſia Furrs to keep the Rich from Cold. 


(Sac 
From Denmark Amber, Cordage, Furs, and Fla: 
From France and Flanders Linnen, Wood andW; 
From Holland Hop-; Horſe from the Bank of Rhino 
From England Wool: All Lands as God diftrind 
To the World's Treaſure, pay their ſundry Tributt 


Tho' here it is ſaid that Amber comes frog 
Denmark, yet is it affirmed by ſome, and m 
generally believed by others, that it proceſ 
only from a Mountain of the North Sea 
vered with Water, belonging to the King 
Pruſſia. It is the Juice of a Stone, which gro 


uor is by Violence of the Sea, rent from 
ock, and ſwimming on the Ocean, 1s « 


into the Havens of Pruſſia and the New | 
e 
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ich cometh from the Iſle Chios, which in "-1, 
the Months of July and Auguſt, the People by 
making deep Inciſions into the Barks of Trees 
et ore out, diſtilling as it were by Drops, which 
W:ferwards hardens to a Gum. "ey , 
The beſt Metheglin is made at o in Metheglin- 
gland, and the beſt Mum comes from Brun/- Mum. 
wick in Germany. The Cheeſes called Parma- Parmaſans. 
a, cOme from Parma in Italy. Fr om Cor dova, Cordovan 
City in Spain, comes opr true Cordovan Leather. 
Leather, made of the Skin of a Sardinian Beaſt, 
ear unto which voy is a Wood 30 Miles 
ung, full of nothing but Olive-Trees ; Italy, Olives. 
and particularly Genoa, is well ſtored with 
Olives; but Flemiſh Oyl is eſteemed the beſt. Oyl. 
From Alicant in Spain comes our true Alicant Alicant Wine · 
Wines, made of the Juice of Mulberries. At 
iſa, in the Dukedom of Florence, are many _— 
Quarries, of White Marble. From Denmark White Marble 
we ſent-50000 Oxen yearly into Germany, and | 
Holland makes 100000 J. yearly of the Butter 
ind Cheeſe ſold to their Neighbours. Na- 
in ce in the Netherlands, hath many Mines of 
per, and all ſorts of Marble. At Danzick, 
Poland, are daily fold 1000 Meaſures of 
Wheat. Hungary ſendeth yearly into Germany 
round Slopes 80000 Oxen, and that Countr 
one is thought able to feed all Europe wit 
celWleſh.” At Monomotapa in Africa are 5000 Ele- 
| Wants yearly killed for their Teeth. In Fo- 
8 WW in America are found ftore of Emeralds, 
rcon Stones and Pearls. | 8 
my oh pa 1 
is For a more particular, but brief Narration 
n Wt the Commodities of each Country, ſee the 
5 Wocographical Table of the World, Printed in 
7 Angle Sheet. | i 


L 3 | For 


- 0 


Stiles and Epi- 


my Eno the Faith; The King of Spain, Moſt Cath 


kg. 


norum, becauſe of their Taxes and infinite In 


Stile of the 
Eldeſt Sons of 


Kings in E- 


rope. 


duke of Auſtria; The Eldeſt Son of the Kin 


The chief 


Orders of 
Knighthood 


in the ſeve- 


ral Countries 
4 Europe. 
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For a brief Chronology of the Kings 9 


each Country in Europe, ſee the CHRONC 
LOGY in this Book. 


The King of England is ſtiled Defender d 


lick King ; The King of France, Moſt Chr 
ſtian King; The King of Bulgaria is ſtiled } 
filews. The Switzers have the Title of Defends 
of the Church. Why theſe Titles were given 
ee in Heylir's Geography and others. 
The King of England is ſaid Alſo: to be Re 
Diabolorum, uſe of his Subjects often Infur 
rections againſt him, and the Depoſing of thei 
Princes. See the Mutability of Fortune i 
ſeveral great Perſonages in our Treatiſe « 
ASTROLOGY. 3 
The Emperor of Germany is called Rex R 
gum, becauſe there is ſuch a number of Fre: 
Princes under his, or rather their own Con 
mand. The King of France is called Rex. A 


poſitions, which they patiently endure. I 
King of Spain, Rex Hominum, becauſe of lil; 
Subjects reaſonable Obedience. | 
The Eldeſt Son of the King of England! 
ſtiled The Prince of Wales ; The Eldeſt Sol; 
of the King of France, The Dauphin; I 
Eldeſt Son of the Emperor of Germany, Arch 


of Spain, Prince of Afuria; The Eldeſt Son 
the King of Portugal, Prince of Algarve; Ti 
Eldeſt Son of the Duke of Save, Prince 
Piedmont, 8c. e 
The chief Order of Knighthood in Eng/an 
is, The Honourable Order of the Gartet 
called, The Order of St. George, Inſtituted Þ 
King Edward the Third, Anno 1350. and 
eſteemed the moſt Honourable Order 
2 | Knight 


[ 
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ights of any now in Chriſtendom: Of which 
Order, ſince the Inſtitution, have been at leaſt 
} Emperors, 28 Foreign Kings, beſides man 
overeign Princes, &. The Number of theſe 

ights are not to exceed 26, (of which the 
ling of England is always Sovereign Guar- 
jan, and one of the Number) but there is 


itying of a Foreign Prince or Ally. The 
kbit of the Order are Robes of Crimſon, 
nd Purple Velvet Caſſocks, with Collars to 
x worn over them on Feaſts and Solemn 
hays, and a Star of Silver to be embroidered 
n the Left ſide of their Cloaks or Coats. 
hey are alſo to wear the Image of St. George 
n Horſeback, encountring with a Dragon, to 
x made of Diamonds ſet in Gold, which 15 
o hang on a Blue Ribband, and always worn 
oſs their Body, or Shoulders; as alſo à Gar- 
r on the Left Leg, enamelled with Gold Pearl 
nd Precious Stones, with this Motto, Honi Soit 
9 Mal Y Perſe; or inſtead thereof a Blue 
Wibband, without which they are not to be 
When abroad upon pain of Forfeiting two 
rowns. To tis Order belong certain Offi- 


WChancellor and a Regiſter ; The Principal 
King at Arms called Garter, of whorh ſee more 
the Treatiſe of HERALDRY; and laſtly, 
he Uſher of the Garter. The Colledge is 
4 the Caſtle of Windſor, with the Chap- 
pel of St. George, (he being the Patron of this 
N Order is not Hereditary. For 
be  Solemnities at their Inſtallation, gead 
Mr. Aſomole and others. e 


deat 


/ 


EL 4 . AO" 


| lly left one or more Vacancies for the 
ra 


s, Viz. The Prelate of the Garter; A 
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Nature and 
Diſpoſition 


| of the Com- 
mon People 


in ſever 


7 
— ©, + 
* 


The chief Order of Knighthood in Poland 


The chief Order of Knighthood in Manu | 


| The chief Order of Knighthood in Venice i The 8 
| The chief Order of Knighthood in Hungar) 
The chief. Orders of Knighthood in Swed 


And now in the Method of Defcending, vi 
come to ſpeak of the Nature of the ſeveral 
habitants of Countries in Europe, meaning t 
Cothmon People, not doubting but their Get 
try partake of the like Affections and Manne 
did not the Schools, &c. render them a lit 
more polite, „ Re 782 


Of Geography. 
The chief Order of Knighthood in France i 
of the Holy Ghoſt. 3 
The chief Order of Knighthood in Spain an; 
Germany is of the Golden Fleece. 
The chief Order of Knighthood in Portugs 
is of the Santa Cruſada. EIS 


The chief Order of Knighthood in Denmurl 
is of dt. Mary, or of the Elephant. 


of the White Eagle. | 
The chief Order of Knighthood in Tuſcan i 
of St. Stephen, oa et 


of the Blood of Chriſt. 
The chief Order of Knighthood in Sava 
of the Anunciada. 
The chief Orders of Knighthood in Italy ar 
of St. Mary, Peter, Paul. 
The chief Orders of Knighthood in Scotlans 
is of St. Andrew, or the Thiſtle. 


The chief Order of Knighthood in Holland Why þ 
of St. James. 6 The F 


of St. Mark. 
of the Dragon. 


land are Brician, Seraphin, &c. 


| © Of Geography. 
Of the Natives of Europe. The Northern 

en are accounted more Strong, the Southern 

ore Politick ; the Northern more Able, but 

e Southern more Covetous of Venerial Com- 
xs. For ſome other of their Diſpoſitions, 

e the following Lines from Du Bartas in his 
lonies. 


tl 


Fe find the Alman in bis Fight couragious, 

But [alable : The Italian too outragious; 

uden the French, impatient of delay; 

e Spaniard ſlow, but ſubtle to betray : 

Alman in Council cold, th Italian quick, 

The French Inconſtant, Spaniards Politick : 

Fine feeds th Italian, and the Spaniard ſpares ; 

Prince-like the French, Pig- lite the Alman fares: 
Id fpeaks the French, the Spaniard Proud and 

Widely tb Alman, and tb Italian Grave. (Brave; 

I Italian proud in Tire; French changing much; 

it-clad the Spaniard, and unfit the Dutch. (bim; 

The Frenchman braves bi Foe, th" Italian cheers 

Tie Alman ſpoils, the Spaniard never bears bim. 

I Frenchman Sings, the Italian ſeems to Bleat; 

. Spaniard whines, the Alman bowlerh Great. 

Wbpaniards Ii te Fugglers Jet, th Almans lite Cocks; 

) 987% French goes quick, th Italian like an Ox. 

Dutch Lowers proud, th Italian envious; 
g Polick the French, the Spaniard fur ions. 


In Love the Frenchman Feigns, is Laſcjvious, Behaviour of 
i $1 7 to win. Ns Lan | * with — 
ngs and merry Diſcourſe; an e grow re 
alous, ole of his hard Fortune; and ay 
rough vehement Deſire, of a Wiſe Man, be- 

mes a Fool. The Ingenious Italian courts 

| 2 with a diſſembled Heat, praiſing her 

Verſe; if he deſpair of Enjoying, then he 
sounds her with a Thouſand Curſes; = Fer. 
WW: 5.08 1 1 8 


. 
a o 
. 
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his Love is never without Jealouſy, tho (W 
the Enjoyment of his Lady he contemns | 
thought of Danger. The Spaniard hath a pox 

inion of himſelf, and believes himſelf to 
beloved, is rafh, impatient of his Heat, M. 
and Reſtleſs, bemoaning the Torments of 

Flames, with miſerable egen ian Work 
and Adores his Miſtriſs: If he be croſſed 
Love, he pines to Death; if he grow Jealo 
he kills her, or, being ſatiated, leaves her 
proſtitute herſelf. The German diſſembles 
Heat, and is but ſlowly moved to Love; 
once inflamed, makes uſe of Art and Libe 
lity ; and if he grows Jealous, he ſhuts his p 

The Frenchman loves a Witty, tho' unhar 
ſome Woman; The Spaniards prefer 2 
Woman before a witty ; The Talian loves 
41 baſhful Woman; The German one t! 
is bold. 

Their Charz= In War the French are ſaid to be like a Fl 

Rer in War. quickly skipping into a Country, and as ſo 

leaping — The Spaniard, like a Crab, cree 
ing into * almoſt unaware, and not 
be expelled but by extreme Violence. Ie 
German like à Louſe, ſlowly maſtering, andi 
flowly driven gut. | | 
The Halian is ſaid to be Wiſe before-hanf 
the German in the Action, and the French aft 
it is done. Spaniards ſeem Wiſe, and are Fool 
French ſeem Fools, and are Wiſe ; Italians (eel 

And be Wiſe; Portugueze neither feem Wi 
nor be ſo. Alſo of the Frenchman it is moi 
over ſaid, That he Pronounceth not as he W 

teth , Pricketh not as he Singeth, nor Spe 

| | eth as he Thinketh © 
Pope Julius The German: are of a ſtrong Conſtitutiq; 
Compariſon. and much inclined to Fatneſs; wherefore Po 
Fulio the ad Stiling the Spaniards Birds of t 
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Wir becauſe of their Ambition; The Veneti- 
and Genoueſe Fiſhes of the Sea, called the 
ons Beaſts of the Field. NR 


Ility and Ingenious Nature of the People: 
u to Dye in Spain, becauſe Religion is there 
erely . profeſſed ; ſo he would wiſh to be 
m in France, becauſe of the Nobleneſs of 
Nation which is faid to have never any 
vg but of their own Country. | 
en may learn from the Italians Gravity 
| Sobriety, from the Frenchman an open and 
Carriage and Civility to Strangers, from 
Germans Chaſtity and free Hoſpitality, from 
Dutch Parſimony and Indefatigable Indu- 


e. | 
The Advice which Jobnſon gives to Travel- 


, 
; 


eon of Tah, the Treaſon of France, and 
a: Drink of Flanders. And the ſtalians ay, A 
eller ſhould have a Falcon's Eye, an Aſs's 
s, 2 Monkey's Face, Merchant's Words, a 
mel's Back, a Hog's Mouth, and Deer's 


untry to look upon with the Eye; Spain 
pod Country to underſtand : But. England 
ee the Country to Live in. 


untry where the Earth is better than the 


ere there is more Senſe than Wit, more 
od Nature than good Humour, and more 
ealth than Pleaſure; Where a Man would 
ue rather to Travel than to Live, and 2 


There is 2 Saying in Spain, that as a Man Saying in 
uid deſire to Live in Italy, becauſe of the in. 


Johnſon's Ad. 
Vice to Trae 


is, To rake heed of the Pride of Spain, the vellers 
. Ita 


Sir Benjamin Rudderd uſed to ſay, France was Sit neh dre. 
0 Country to ride through; Italy 2 good $ Saying. 


dir William Temple ſaith of Holland; It is a Sir Min 
— $ 4 8 
I, and Profit more in Requeſt than Honour; la“, 


* 


ä cenſure of 


the Diet — 
Germany, It 
and France. 


5 


| / Of Cities in 


Flanders. 


ſels a City of Courteſans, Antwerp a City 


vent of 42 Nuns, who muſt be, 1. Virgi 


nons of the Cathedral Church, 9 Sons d 


| Of Geography. 
find more things to Obſerve than Deſire, u 
more Perſons to Eſteem than Love. 

Of Holland, or the Seven United Province 
it is ſaid, They have, 1. More Ships and Vel 
ſels of all ſorts than all Europe beſides. 2. Mar 
Seats than Cities. 3, Almoſt as many Cree 
as Heads. | 

The Grecians were once a Nation of Goven 
ment famous, in Arms glorious, in Arts adm. 
rable, addicted to the Love of Vertue, Cc. Bu 
now under the Turkiſh Yoke, Low-ſpirited; 
their Knowledge is now but Ignorance ; thei 
Liberty contented Slavery; their Vertues, Vi 
ces; and their Induſtry, Idleneſs. 

Of the Portuguexe it is ſaid, That take one 
of their own Neighbours (a Native Spanial} 
and ſtrip him of all his good Qualities (whid 
may be quickly done) that Perſon then 
maining will make a compleat Portugueze. Ani 
the Spaniards charge. them with this Praveth, 
That they are Pocos y Locos, Few and. Fooliſh. 


The Diet of Germany, Italy and France, is . 
a Traveller thus Cenſured; The German: har 
much Meat, but Sluttiſhly dreſſed ; The Frad 
little, but cleanly handled ; The Italians nei 
ther the one nor the other. 

Lovain is ſaid to be a City of Scholars, Br 


Merchants, and Malines a City of Advocate 
alſo Niville the Remarkable, having a Cot 


2. Legitimate ; And, 3. By Father and Mothe 
of Noble Extraction for Four Deſcents. 4 
werp was called the Holy-Day City by. Cha 
the Firſt. Liege is the Paradiſe of Eccleſiaftic 
and Anno 1131, were therein among the G 


Kin : 
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Mines, 14 Sons of Dukes, 29 Sons of Earls, 
d 5 Sons of Barons. 
In France are about 4000 Good Towns and Saying of Ci- 
ities ; her Cities are equal to Provinces, and ties andRivers 
er Provinces moſt of em equal to Kingdoms, Ne. 
ah 16 Archbiſhopricks, 106 Biſhopricks , 
ooo Curatſhips, 11 Parliaments, 8 Cham- 9 
ers of Accounts, 22 Generalties. Of the Ri- nes Exelend 
ers it is ſaid, The Sein is the Richeſt, the but 9196. 
the Sweeteſt, the Rhoſne the Swifteſt, and 
grome the Greateſt. TER ( 
The Cities of Spain are thus characterized: Saying of Ci 
Sevil the Merchandizing ; Granada the Great; dies in Spain. 
alencia the Fair; Barcelona the Rich; Saragoſa 
he Contented ; Valadolid the Gentile ; Toledo 
he Ancient, and Madrid the Royal. Biſcay 
is called the Armory of Spain for its Iron Mines; 
Oviedo the City of Kings and Biſhops. Of the 
Churches, that of Toledo is Magnified for its 
wealth; That of Sevi! for its Bigneſs ; That 

of Salamanca for its Strength. . 
La Nove paſſeth this Cenſure upon the Pro- Cenſure n 
vinces of France; viz. That the Men of Berry =_ Provinces * 
are Leachers ; They of Tourein, Thieves; They as 
of Languedoc, Traitors; They of Provence, A- 
theiſts ; They of Rheims (in Champaign ) Super- 
ſtitious ; They of Normandy, Inſolent; They 
Hof Piccardy, Proud, G . 
_ Aubanx, in his Cenſure of the People of Cenſure on 
WM Provinces in Germany, ſaith, They of Suevia the Provinces 
are Whores; They of Franconia, Raviſhers and or Gro 

Beggars; They of Bohemia, Hereticks ; They 
of Bavaria, Thieves; They of Helvetia, Bawds ; 
They of Saxony, Fudlers ; They of Friſca and 
Weſtphalia, Swearers.; and They of the Rhene 
as Gluttons, 


rr 


There 


cian; In Poland, Coſſack; In Swedeland, Fin. 


and Perſians, Chineſes and Fapanners, Armenian 
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Cenſure of There is paſſed this Cenſure of the Capiulfſ? | 
Ee Cities in the Six Parts of nag, 1. Rome, foi 
Laß. Religion. 2. Naples, for Nobility. 3. An,: 
; for Beauty. 4. Genoa, for Statelineſs. 5. 1+ | 
98 rence, for Policy. 6. Venice, for Riches, Ani 
Cenſure of of the Italian Women, goeth this Provetb 5 | 
the ballen They are Magpies at the Door; Saints in tie. 
Women. Church; Goats in the Garden; Devils in de 
N Houſe ; Angels in the Streets, and Syrem uf; 
the Windows. ; 

Falian s Satyr The Italians Satyr on Nobility, is, The Duke 8 
upon Nobili- and Earls of Germany (every Son of a Due © 
* being a Duke, and every Daughter a Dutch Z 

there) the Dons of Spain, the Monſieurs oo! 
France , the Biſhops of Iraly, (every City h- 2 5 
ving its peculiar Biſhop,) the Nobility of Hu. o : 
gary, the Lairds of Scotland, the Knights df "2 


Naples, and the Younger Brethren of Engler, 
make all together a poor Company. 

In [tals it is an Affront to call a Man Cala 
brian; In Germany, Switzer ; In Spain, Gall. 


lander ; In France, Norman; In England, Welſh 
man; In Turły, No Armenian. 


There is a ſort of Natural Antipathy be- 
tween French and Spaniards, Italians and Greeks, 
Germans and Polanders, Danes and Swedes, Mu- 
covites and Tartars, Dutch and Engliſh, Twk 


Parliament-Men, and Pariſhe 


and Neſtorians, Arabians and Abaſſines, 


| 


Their computed Diſtance, and meaſured Diſtance fro 


A TABLE 


The Number of Market-Towus, 


Parliament-Men, and Pariſhes in each Coun 


Their computed Diſtance, and meaſured Diſtance from LONDONSz 


un +> 


— 


— 


| | Com. Mar. Par. | » 
Cities, Towns.| nit, Diſt, Tow.|Men — Old Names. 
cdtord. 40 94 | 9 + 
Reading, 32 60 12 3 Readingum. 
hamſh — / wag 44 | 40] 5] 4 f ; 
ſhi dye. | 44 — 715 
57 | 
Cheſhi 140 182 12 FA 
ornwall. 175 [210] 26} 44 
a 212 263 | | 
umberland. 223 301166 
E. Derbyſhire. 98 1221 121 4 
D. Devonſhire. 140 172 | 
184 215 40 26 
Dorſet ſhire. 100 123 22112 
Durham. 200 262 9 · 
E. [Eſſex. 44 Jo] 26 
25 | 28 
louceſterſh. 83 105] 28] 8 
Hertfordſhire. 20 | 21] 164 & 
"+ 20 21 
Hampſhire, $4 | 57] 20] 26 
62 78 
Herefordſh 102 130 81 8 
E. Hunt ingdonſh 48 1 57] 614 
D. Kent 46 } 57] 281] 20 
27 | 39 
D. Lancaſhire. 187 232 28] 14 
. 137 180 | 
E. ciceſterſhire. os | 93] 12] 4 
E. [Lincolnſhire. 102 [128] 31 | 12 
E. Middle 0 0 5 8 
1 I 
D. Monmouthſh. 100 127 713 
D. Norfolk, 90 108] 3412 
100 1122 
E. T 62 $76] 13] 9 
54 4.66 
D. Northumberla. Newcaſtle. 212 [276| 11] 8 
E. Nottinghamſh. Notti 96 12 9 8 
E. Oxfordſhire. 47 | 59] 12| 10 
D. Nut land ſhire. 74 | 94] 2112 
Shropſhire, 124 157 
105 $136] 16] 12 
D. 941115 
87 4448 
E. Ptaffordſhire. 94 17235] 9] 9 
| 104 | 133 
__ 26 „s Rd bd ad perl 
o a 
Surrcy, 25 30 12] 14] 140 — 
; io | 12 0 
. Puſſex, Chicheſter. 5o | 63 | 7|26| 312 | Ciceſtria, 
. IWarwickſhire, Warwick. 67 | 90 | x5] 6] 158 | Præſidium. 
"Ip Coventry, 741524 . | Conventria. 
morland, Kendal. 203 $258] $1 31.26 Concangium. 
. Wilſhire, Salisbury. 70 | 83 | 21] 34| $04 | Stbi ar 
Wane. Wed. | ©; — es Rannogenium. 
or „ {Wor , 5 F112} 12} 9] 152 1 
2 York. 150 [i92 | 58 | 30 $63 | Eboracum. 
i » [85 [240 | Richmondia. 


* 


4 


Cauſe of the Having ſet forth this Table, wherein 1 


A Navigable cence to, 1. A Navigable River, or Eaſy Pa 


Nobility” City with ſtately and beautiful Building 
BE; A Mart. Mart or Market for Proviſion and other Con 


- Regular For. ANCE, to the great Benefit of the Town, 35! 
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Greatneſs of contained the Cities and Towns of Englany 
Cities. . 
it may not be improper to ſpeak ſomewhat g 

the Cauſes of the Greatneſs of Cities, which 

owe their Riches, Popularity and Magni 

River fage by Sea, by which there may be 4 cont 
nual Concourſe of all kinds of Merchants, 
now at Londen, Amſterdam, Conſtantinople, Veni 
A Court. Leg horn, Lubon, Stockholm, &c. 2. A Court u 
Reſidence of the Prince, thereby cauſing con 

tinual Aſſemblies of the Nobles and their Ri 

tinues, to buy Commodities which Tradeſmer 

ſell, to the great Increaſe of Trade in the Ci 

ty; as now Madrid in Spain, grown from 

or Village to a populous City by the King 

ourt : Alſo the Hague, by the Afſemblies d 

che States-General, is grown the principal 

lage in the World, containing above 4000 Hot 

Reſidence of ſes. 3. Reſidence of the Nobility raiſeth 


hence the Cities of Italy, &c. excel C 


Tribunal of 4. The Seat, or Tribunal of Juſtice, which 4 

Jaſtice. inviteth Lawyers and their Clients to com more 
there, to the great Enriching of à City, ¶ to th 
the Eleven Parliamentary Cities of France df lun. 
evidently teſtify, and Spiers in Germany. 5. . Se! 


modities, being of great Eaſe and Convenient 

to the Inhabitants, occaſions great Incral 

thereof, as moſt Towns in Europe experiend 

Univerſities, 6. Publick Schools, or Univerſities of 7 
| Literature, which ſummons the Youth ot 1 
joyning Gountries to. make Perſonal Appt 


tifications, ri well knoweth. 7. Regular Fortifica 


/ * 
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tor Prẽſet vation ind Defence in Time of War, 
which draweth no ſmall Aſſembly of the 
Richer ſort to cohabit there, for Safety of their | 
Perſons, Families, and Wealth. 8. uni- Immunities 
tes from Taxes, and the like Oppreffions; from Taxes, 
which draw Men from all Quarters to inhabit 
— * their Incomes being in ſuch places 
their Privileges moſt, and Disbur- | 
xt as, in Naples — and Venich; The like nau 
och being almoſt Seine by 2 Plague , in Pf 


9. 

— for Saints Shrines, or for the Reſi- OD | 
dence of ſome famous Men, or for the Seat e 
of Religion, which is not the leaſt Benefit for 
enriching and enlarging a City. 10. A clear 
and wholſome Air, pleaſant Gardens, Cc. are 
not of the leaſt Conſideration. As for Exam- 
ple ; Worceſter, here in England, bath a pleaſant 
Ste; Briſtol a oommodious Haven; Oxford 2 
famous Umiverſtty'; "York is a Seat of Juſtice, 
Gr. but London excelleth all, having all requi- 7 
ite Conditions. 

Alexander (the Great is ſaid. to have built fa cis ard 
more than 70 Cities; One whereof was built ny > 12 
mu the Honour of his Horſe, named Bucepha- Cities. 


owns; 
Selen built x6 Cieies to the M of 1 Sante 1 
his Father Antiocbis;  6-to the Honour of his I o Heer exch 


Mother, called Laodices; ;-3 called Apamea, to ,. bi 
the Remembrance of his Wife; and 9 called ordinary City 
3 to the Commemoration Ef him- in Exyope, 


For the Religions and Seats'of Eur 
whence they had their Name; fee che Tr 
of RELIGION. It; 


we. ES. 11 


- The Iſlands of Europe may be ſeen before in 
the Diviſion of the Land of the Terraqueous 

Globe into Continents, Iſlands, c. 
For the Arms of many Countries of Europe, 
ſee the Arms of the Emperors, Kings, EleQors 
and Republicks of Europe in the Treatiſe of 

HERALDRY. u vic 

. ae 
Ale, it: Name. Is fo called from Aſia, Daughter to Oceans 
| and Thets, Wife to Fapeam, and Mother to 
Prometbews. It was once called Semia, and has 
on the Eaſ and South the Oriental Ocean; 
On the North, as ſuppoſed, the Frozen Ocean; 
on the Weſt, Europe and the Mediterranean Sea; 
Its Extent. and on the South, Weſt-Africs ; from which it 
is ſeparated by the Red Sea, and an Iſthmus 

110 Miles — f 

x ve The It is ſituated between the 55 and 182 De. 
| — Mics gree of Longitude, and between the 1 and 
/. and Ancrics, 72 Degree of Latitude, being in Length from 
is taken from the Dardanels in Natolia, to the Eaft Parts oſ 
8 Deg. Chime, about 5300 Miles; and in Breadth from 
; — the South Parts of India, to the North Part of 

| Tartary, 4200 Miles. en 
Aſa is ſufficiently famous, 1. For the Crea- 
tion of Man. 2. For the Seat of Paradiſe. 
.-.- + 3- For the Confuſion of Tongues at Babs. 
a 4. For being the Scene of the chief Action 
„recorded in the Holy Scriptures.” 5. For be- 
ing the Birth- place of our Saviour Chriſt 
6. For the City of Feruſalem, the Holy Sepul- 
chre, Mount Olivet, &c. 7. For the Great 
Monarchies of the Afrians, Babylonians, Meds 
and Perſians ; but now it wants much of i 
ancient Greatneſs, | 1 


* LY 1 


Cookery. 
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The Religions may be reduced to Four prin- Its Religions, 
cipal Heads; . Vit 1. Mahometan: 2. 8 * 
3 Chriſtian; And, 4. Fewiſh Religion. 

The are chiefly Four; viz, Iss Languages. 
1. Perſian, 2. ck. 3 2 urkiſh, divided into 
Turkiſh and 8 3 4. Chinean. Here 
are alſo many others of Andy Note, as the Scla- 
vmian, Armenian, Syrian, and Indian Tongues; 
with 3 little known or intelligible to us. 

It is chiefly under the Government of Four Its Govern- 
great Monarchs; viz. x. The Grand Seignior Pe. . 
of Turky. 2. The Sophy or Sultan of Perſia. Se in the 
* The Great Cham of Tartary, who is alſo — tſe af 
peror of China, and now of the Romiſh Re- * 
=> =p} += 4. The Great Mogul of dia. 

are beſides ſeveral conſiderable Princes 
in 4 2 1 5 Jane Japan, and the 
Oriental I 5 

It is divided ded ito Ten eat Parts; for which, 

— the Table of Ala, ica and America here- 


The Mountains may be ſeen in the Diviſion 

of che Land into Continents, at the beginning 

1 Wl of this brief Geography. 

â4w˖More of the Religions may be ſeen in the 
Treatiſe of Religion; che like of Governmencs, 
in the Treatiſe of — 75 2 ages, in | 
the Treatiſe of Granny 5 ive in 


the Treatiſe of Hydrogr "Cater 
che like of the —.— Two nh hs of the World; 


J. Afice and America. = 
Note, As _ Roman Emperors were called 
Cſs, th prian Kings Pharaob's or Prolo- 
i the KE * Partbia in Ala are called 
bſecde, Tens peror of the Aus in Aff ica, 
Preſter e ＋ he Emperor | Monomorapa, 


ws Wands of Ala, ſee, as before. Alſo, 7h; 
Mountains, M 2 A FRICA © 
| 


——— ST Eo 
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RFRICH: 
Is much leſs than Aſia, and far bigger than 


Europe, and has on the North the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the Weſt the Atlantick or 


This Iſthmus was divers Weſtern -Ocean, on the South the 


the Mediterranean (obſerved the Ezft the Oriental Ocean, and 
to lye higher) ſhould over- on the Ndrtb-Ezft the Red Sea; 


See among 


- the Famous 
Buildings in 
' ArehiteFure, 


"he 2: 6m Peninſula, and the greateſt in I ner 


4. By an Eminent Perigal. the World, ſituated between the Bi or 


* flow t and ſpoil its Wa- 32 | 
—_ he 5 * — which, with an Iſthmus of 110 
Was Se ſo 


as 

no 

tur 

ani 

mo 

; yer 
3 — oh  efthiopian or. South Ocean, on 5 
Tu 

tha 

J 


Miles, parts it from Aſia. It is 


8 3 and 83 Deg. and 30 Min. of MW ben 
Longitude; and between the 35 and 30 Min. nar 
of North, and the 35 and 10 Min. of Sou 1 
Latitude; being in length from Cape Verd in ¶ vi 
Ne elend, to Cape in Ajan, about 4800 
Miles; and in breadth from Cape de Boni in 
Barbary, to the Cape de Bon Eſperance , about 
4200 Miles. | 

Africa is but little known to us, and wa 
much leſs to the Ancients, who thought it not 
habitable ; and is not ſo conſiderable as either 
Europe or Aſia, being inMoſt places full of val 
Defarts, and uninhabitable Places. 

It is famous for nothing but, 1. The Egyptio 
Labyrinth, and the Pyramids, Two of the an- 
cient Celebrated Wonders. 2. The great Va. 
riety of remarkable Beaſts and Birds, not conv 
mon in other Parts, which are cauſed by er. 
orbitant commixtures of Creatures, meeting 
with one another at the River's ſides when 
they go to quench their Thirſt. - 3. For the 
famous Nile, that by its moderate Flux of W. 
ters fattens Egypt, and is full of. Crocodile 
that being hatched in an Egg, are ſaid 0 go. 

- 2 ASS - UAE: 
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35 long as they live, and will live roo Years ; See in the 


nor is it leſs us for being the only Crea- 
i ture (of the Creation) without a Tongue, 
ud having its under-jaw fixed, and its upper 
moveable. 4. Its t ſtore of Elephants, 
very ſerviceable to the Africans ; And, F. Its 


known by the Name of Barbary Gold. - 6. The 
Two famous Governments of Egypt. and Car- 


thage. - HOP 

The Religions may be reduced to Five Ge- 
neral Heads ; viz. 1. Mahometans. 2. Pagans 
or Gentiles, 3. Fews. 4. Chriftians; And, 5. Li- 


nant. | 
The Languages of Africa are chiefly Six; 


quelamerig, or the Old Punick. 5. That called 
Sungai ; And, 6. That called Gubio; with ſome 
others of leſs Note, The Fews ſpeak the Chal- 
dean or Syriack. - 
It is under the Government of Three Em- 


fore of Gold Mines, the Oar whereof is 
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Treatiſe of 
Aui mals, Vol. 


2. p. 7. 


. 


bertines: The Two firſt are moſt predomi- 


Viz. I, Arabick. 2. Abaſſine. 3. Egyptian. 4. A- 


perors ; viz. Abiſſinia, Morocco and Monomotapa ; + 


l 
i many Kings, as Nubia, Congo, Tombute, Man- 
. 


— 


dingo, Gago, &c. The Turks, who have con- See in the 
Treatiſe of 
Geverament. 


ſiderable Parts governed by Beg lerbegs, Baſſa's, 


Vers, &c. Several of the Europeans, as 
| genf, Portugueſe, Dutch, Engliſh, Danes, and 
I Pxch, who have ſeveral Places and Colonies 
Wl upon the Bo foo! offs. 04 Wn t 
| 


ol - The Diviſion. of Abies is ini Twelve 


America, 


al Parts, as in the Table of Aſia, Africa and 
| 5 
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57% 3.: 7 3 12. WB 5h | 20 44. 


2 8 BY 
EEE Die into 0s 
1001 4200 | 9 FRCP Pequ 
*** 4 Parts. gt 
— — Provinces. Hi pa 
dere 1 Great Pans, Camb 
Ys 78 : 60 2309, 15 Provinces. 
4717701124038 Kingdoms. 
32/1000 2291 4 Parts, 
417 4 (Great Parts, 
| 4 Provinces. 
19.40 34 12001 3 MP 
North. Suh. a 
CAF RICA. SSN 205 4300/4200, 12 geen Contr 
Abiſſinia or e « * 28 Provinces. 
>» | Barbary.(Fez.© Mori JW 8 
< Monomotapa . 
Egypt. | 
a E 
< Zaara. 9 
£ Nubia. 
N 5 
= Guinea. 
< | Congo. 
| Zanguebar. 
& CCafreria. 
CAM ERIC A. 
< If an 
815 
6 4 K | 
1 : to N. 2160 
1 i 8 1960 135 
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Africa and America. b 


, — 


\Chicf Cities, | Chick Rivers | To whas PrinecGbje. | 1 


« 
1 
r _— 


| 


See in each Country. 


Ies Great Mogul, named} © More than Tick and P 
—_—— N12 fan pur rogerher, | 


N. hey Fon 


Eurep 
Nax. Kings, Congo the Chief, 
Native K. Turks & Portr. 


* 


Nio de la Plata, cl. The Enropean Princes, 
Cana. (Ware. bj. to the French King. | 
udſon's, De laß ubſ. to the Q. of England. 
e — bi” ro 4am in. 
iver. j. to * 
12 * 7 = — 
4 Oronoqʒ S. Martha » O ya i C 
Ma Siope, hiefly ſubſ.toK.of Porn. 
Rio de la Plata. b. to the K. of Spe 
- : 70 5 
. 8iobeo, Maipa. A ing of Spain 


— 
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America, ifs 
: Exrent. 


7 #. . , 
« * 
= . * - 
———— rm oo ace, "8. : - - „ © p 

= 

w * 
1 * 

* 


an, or Mare del Zur; on the South, where it 
. ends in a Cone, the Magellanick Streights. The 


tween the 63. of North and the 55 Deg. of 


bot, &c. See at che end of our Treatiſe ot 


..which, with the various ſorts of Plants found 


TALE 
AMERICA 


Has on the Eaſt the Main Atlantick, or 
Wefters Ocean; on the Weſt, the Pacifick Oce- 


Northern Bounds are not yet diſcovered ſo 
fully as to be delineated. The known Part 
of this New World are ſituated between the 
240 and the 348 Deg. of Longitude, and be- 


South Latitude; being in length from Hudſon 
Streights, to thoſe of Magellan, about 5000 
Miles ; and the breadth, from the Weſt Parts 
of Peru, to the Eaſt Parts of Braſil, about 3 360 
Miles; but in the Middle not above 60 
Miles. **XD 
It was found out by Chriſtopher Columbis, 1 
Genoueſe, Anno 1492. and ſoon after diſcovered 
by Americus Veſputius (from whom it takes the 
Name of America) and others, as Sebaſtian Ca. 


NAVIGATION.“ 

It is famous only for, x. Its Gold Mins, 
from which the Spaniards have drawn molt 
immenſe Sums, finding therein more Gold 
than Earth; The Mines of ' Potofs alone has 
furniſhed the Spaniard with many - Millions, 
even the Houſes were Slated with Gold. 
2. For that it loſt by the Spaniard's Cruelty, 
not only its Stores of Gold and Silver, but 1 
Millions of Natives in leſs than 50 Years 
3. Its plentiful Store of Spices and Fruits, not 
common to the reſt of the World. 4. Its ma- 
ny Creatures of ſtrange Shapes and Natures, 


here, would be ſuffieient to fill up whole 10: 


TTILYE 


— 


n > < 
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lames. F. Its Two vaſt Empires of Mexico and 
Pers. | N 

The People were extream Ignorant, won- 
dering and ſeeming greatly amazed at every 
thing the European brought with them, when 
they firſt diſcovered the Country; taking a 
Horſe and Man for one Creature, and the 


like. 

The Revgions and 
ue moſtly ſame with 
zovern theſe Parts, except 
Natives, who are all Gentiles, y 
dark Notions of the Soul's Immortality, and 
They ha imo T — 

ve as many Tongues as Villa- 

ges; but thoſe of Mexico and Cuſco are under- 
ſtood in almoſt all Parts of America. 
It is under the Government of the Europe- Itt*Govern-" 
a, and the Natives. The Europeans are Spa- ment. See 
nad, who poſſeſs not only the largeſt, but os in Ge 
alſo the richeſt Provinces. The Engliſh, woo 
have many conſiderable Parts in the North- 
America, The Portugueſe, Dutch, French, and. 
Daves.* The Natives have a great many ſmall 
Governments, and oft maintain their Liberty, 
1. well in the known as the leſs diſcovered 

America is divided into Two great Parts, and 
thoſe ſub-divided into Ten Parts, as may be 
ken in the Table before. 8 5 

The moſt conſiderable Travellers have been The moſt 
luriſen, Sandhu, Herbert, Wheeler, Madeſto de la conſiderabl 
Valles, Tavernier, Thevenot, Chardin, Brown, Struys, T ravollers. 
D. of Holſtein's Ambaſſadors, and many othet 
Embaſlies into China, Tartary, Ruſſia, and other 
Places. There are alſo the Travels of a 
Bidulph, Monſieur: de Monfort's : "The Pr - 
(ts, Cortat's Crudities, Lithgow's, Pinto s, 9 

J 
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s and others Printed; As the leſſer one's of R E 
Laſſells, Blunt, Burnet, Vanſhall, Baritti, Clan, 8 
Shavp, Aagallant, &c. 
Charles the Fifth made 9 Voyages into Ger 
many, &. into Spain, 7 into Baly, 4 into Franc 
10 into the Lau- Countries, 2 into England, 2 in 
to Aßica, and paſſed the Ocean an Mediten 
: nean 11 times. 
FTFrierdinand Mendez, Pinto Travelled 20 Yea 
radar Fr ks oy — 16 times Sold, and 
Ki Ty times made à Slave. | 
Mandeville Travelled 32 Years. | 
Blank Travelled 50 Lears. 
— hath made no ſmall Travels, having 
been round the Globe, and i is now upon fi 
ther Diſcoveries. : 


. The eee 


Sanſon, Du Val, Bleau, and Fallot, Frenchmen, 

Ortelixe, Fobnſoon, and Van Loon, Dutchmen. 

Berry, Speed, Overron, Seller, Lee, Moll, Ms 
den, 8c. Engliſhmen. 


There have been man . Deiche 
ons of Countries Ealed which are too 
tedious to relate; boy the moſt conſiderable 
Writers 1 Geography have been theſe 


: 00D AUTHORS. 


of the Ancients ; Piolomey, Pliny, Stra 
N 2 Mele, Aledrifi, the Nubjan Ge 


gra c. | | 
of the — ; Niger Munſter, Mercats 
Ortelius, Boterws, Ma , Bertins, Clu: 


rias, Avity, Brietins, Fobnſon, Bleau, Ric 
ali, and others, in Latin. : 


* oboe on we 


Engl 
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l 2 are chiefly Gren , 

Heylin, lame, Author of 
the ple: gg yr Merizan, Seller, 


Moor, Chamberlain, Clark, Eachard, Gordon's 
Geographical Grammar. 


See Bochartus his Geograpbia Sacra. 


Alſo a Geographical Table of the World, 
ſingle 


in one 


Likewiſe the Garter s, Or News man 4 Bun- 
preter, in Two Parts. 


Of HTD ROG RA HT. 
H GRAPH is a Deſcription of 
V 


the Waters, eſpecially the Seas; Which, 

and Surrounding the Land, makes in 
ſome Parts vaſt Oceans, in others, Seas, Straits, 
Creeks, Lakes and Rivers: Of all which in 
their Order , and Firſt 


Of Oceans. 


THE OCEAN + accounted a general Oc, what. 
— L gi Terminaries to 

ns of the and extending 
11 r them all; wherefore all the ſe- 
reral Oceans here under- named, may come 
under the e of one continued . : 
Ocean. 
The Octans of Rui Are, 1. The Hyperbo- Oceans of 
an; and, 2. The vaſt Veſtern Ocean. | Europe. 


Ocean. 2. China Ocean. 3: The Indian. 3 
an; and, F. Arabick Ocean. 
The Oceans of Africa are, 1. The Oriewal. Oceans of 


+ Etbjopick; and, 3. Atlemtick Ocean. , es 


The 


The Oceans of Afis are, r. The Tartarian Oceans of 


4 


Fad 
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Oceans of The Oceans of America are, 1. The vaſt F 
Americs. Eaffern Ocean; and, * T* N. E val 6. 
ee EIA | | 

Mt of Seas. : 


Ses, whit. THE SEA is 2 part of the Ocean; 1 
is elther exterior, 2. Open open to the bete 

the Britiſh or Arabian or interior, lying 

within the Land, to which you muſt paſs thro 

ſome Streight, as the Meiiterranean and Bakich 


2 
are, 1. The Baltick Se 


The Seas of Exrobe 
2. German Sea. 3. Iriſh Sea. 4. Mediterra 
Sea; and, 6. The Euxine Sean. 

6 The Seas 5 Parts of che 

World, are different Parts of the Ocean, (- 

cept Mare Caſpium, the Hircanian Sea, or Mr 

de Bacchu, by which — Names it goetl, in 

Ala, ) and are variouſly named according 
they lye adjacent 0 erent Deen 


of Straits. 


booed nw © PRETUM, or a Streight, is à narrow Pan 

8 or Arm of che Ocean, lying betwixt two 
Shores, being reſtrained into cloſer Bound, 
_ opening a Way into another Sea. 


| Straits of Zu- 'T he Straits of Europe, are theſe following: 
a « 1. Of Dover, jo the German Ocean t 

7 a1: 211: the: Eughi — 
2. Of the Sound, joining che Dasiſ to the 

SOS 5 Baltick Sea. 2 

| 3. Of Gibrakter, joining the Mediterrancon" 
2 Weſtern Ocean. 
44. Of Coffs, joining Palus Mans to Ports 
5. E 


I, 


Of Hydrography. 
5. Thracian Boſphorms, j joining Pontus Euxinus 
770 the Propontm. 8 87 
6. The e, joining Proponti tO the * 10 
Archipelagus, + 
7. Veer of Meſſina, . joining one part of the 
Mediterranean to another. 
8. Boke of Corſica, joining alſo one part of 
the Mediterranean to 9 | 


4 
The Srrajes of 4 are, 3 The Straits of | 

1. Qraits of the Sund, joining the Indian and _— 

2, Sade of Ormus, jolning the Perſian Guiph 


to the South Ocean. 
. Strait of Anian, &c. 
The Strait of Afics is, 1 
Babel mandel, joining the Red Sea to the * 
Eaſt Ocean. | 7 


The Straits of America. V2 The Straits 


t. Hudſor's Straits, joining Button's. Bay to 8 
the Eaſt Ocean. 
2. Fretum Davis, joining Baffin 5 Bay to the 
Eaſt Ocean. * 
z. Magellanick Straits, joining the vaſt E öö 
and Weſt Ocean together. 


of Gulphs- d. rica 


SINUS, 2 8 ULPH, ſometimes called 
Creek or Bay is a part of the Sea inſinua- 
Jing and emboſoming itſelf within the Land; 
ſometimes there. is à crooked Shore, which 
thruſts forth ewo Arms, as it were to receive 
it or embrace it; and ſometimes it is a part of 
the Sea, which lies between two ſeveral Lands, 
Wind then it is moſt properly called a . 

e 


3 


_ of 22 


| — The Gulphs of Feu are; 
: * 1. Sinus Botnicus, Ben Northward 
| by app ep Sig W 15 J 
2. Sinus Finnicu: Eafeward int 
Swedeland. © : =P 
3. Sinus Adriaticus, or the Gulph of Vente 
Bending up between Italy and Turiy i 
Europe. 
4. Gulph of Lom, Bending up Nun it 
= South * France. Bending 
. of Taremum Nn 
ne the South of Taly. * 
6. Gulph of Lepanto, Bending UP Ef, N 


"EP Eaff, between Greece and Mor 
Gulphs of The Gulphs in 4 are, F. 
Ke. | 6. 
| I. Perſian Gulph, ger" up Nerth-Wf 2. 
between Perſia and Ar 1 
» 2. Gulph of Bengola, — Norh te 9 


tween the Two Idis's of intra & en | 
17 5 


The Gulph of Afics is, 


The Arabick Gulph, Bending up North-W 
between Aſia and Africa. 


' Gulphs of 4. The Gulphs of America. 
merica. 1. Gulph of Mexico, Bending up Ve 15 K 
| tween Florida and Terra Firma. | 
2. Buttons Bay, Bending up South-Weſt, | 
tween Canada and Terra Arctica. 
3. Baffn's Bay, Bending up North-Weſt, i 
to Terra Arctica. | 


07 e werh. 
of Lakes. 


A LAKE — pong = | 
ace of Water, wholly environed with Land | | 
of which are many, as follow. 


Ike Lakes of Europe. Lakes of Zu 
1. Ladoga, lend, Ula, and Peipms, in the B. . 

ſtern Part of Sivedeland. 8 
2. Wenter, Veter, and Meler, in the Weſtern 

Part of Swedeland. 
3. Onega, Ilment, and Conſtance, in the Weſtern 

Part of Maſcovy. 9 
4. Geneva, or Lemans, in the Dutchy of i 

Savoy. | 
5. Lucerne, ip the Southern Part of Germany. 
6. Winandor-mere in Weſtmorland, in England. 
7. Wittles-mere in Humtingdonſbire, in England. 
8. Lough Neſs, and Lough Lomond, in Scotland. 
MM 9. Lowgh Fo, Lough Neagh, Lough Earne, 
" Lough Dope Lowgh Mark, Lowgh Horrib, 

in TIrelan 


} 


0 


The Lakes of Aſia are, Lakes of 4%. 
„. Cors, Kithack, and Kithay, in Tartary. 
2. Piex and Tai, in China. 
3. Chiamy, in the Northern Part of India. 
4. Aftamar, Babaconbar, and Burgian, in the 
be North Part of Perſia. 2 
5. Afphaltites (whoſe Vapours kill Birds) in | 
, Falæſti $90, 


The Lakes of Africa are, Lakes of fri- 
= Elbuciara, in Egypt. 5 
2. Lybia, in Zaara. 
3. Guard and Boro, in Negroland. 


4. Niger, 


' 4 


een 

| + l; all Six ia Eis or Ah 
— The Lakes of Aries. 
| 1. Nicaragua and Mexico, in New Spain, 
2. Parrime, in the Ea Part of Terra Firm, 
3. Titicaca, in the South Part of Pers. 
4. Eupana, or Xaxaias, in the North Part f 
; Paraguay. | 4 | 


1 — 


Rivers of E A RIVER is a Branch of the Sea, flow 
— ing into the Land ; divers whereof have Head 
in the Land from great riſing Springs; an 

theſe are ſome great, ſome ſmall, having ſome 

of them many M ing Windings about and 

within the Land, to the great refreſhment ani 

relief of the Earth's Inhabitants, both in the! 

ſtore of Fiſh for Food, and (thoſe which are 

Navigable) Shipping for Trade. 


The Rivers of Europe are, 
I. In SWEDELAND; Dalcarle, Kimi, Im 

and Elfe. | 
Dwica. II. In MUSCOVY; 1. Dina, whol: 
Don, Branches are Weyme and Fuga. 2. Dn 
Volga: 3. Volga, whoſe Branches are Soſewoia a 
Occareca | 


Seine. III. In FRANCE; x. Seine, whoſe Brat 
Loir. ches are LoOyſe, Mam, Yonne. 2. Lit 
whoſe Branches are the Mayenne, Le Son 

| Le Loir, Vienne, Indre, Le Chere, Allier, 0 

Rhone. 3. Rhone, having for Branches Duo 

_ Garonne. Iſere, Saone. 4. Garonne, whoſe Branche 
are Dardonne, Lot, and Tarne. 


wy IV. 


Sa tube. ik IST . iuoaded ade. £5 


of Hydyography. r 
ww. I GERMANY r. Denk, whoſe Danubs / 
chief Branches are Proth, " M6fore; Alan, 

Morawa, Neyſſa, Drove, Save; In He-, Leb, 
Her, &c. 2. Sebeld, whoſe Brinech&s are Scheid 
Dender, Ls, Scarpe | Hai ſne and Ruppdll, which 
laſt is augme neo by Senne,/Dyle and D ,, 
three maler B — thereof, - 3. AMaeſe, Maeſ. 
i whoſe chief Branches ire Domindl Niews, 1210 
Roer, Ourt, Sambre, | Chiets. 4. Rhine, — 
whoſe chief Branches > Moſelle;L „ Roer, 
Labne, Maine, Neckar. 5. Elme, e Chief Elme 
Branches are Soft, 40d Hanis 4 Baer, di- Wear: 
viding it ſelf into Fra, and Aber ; Which 
laſt Branches again into the Leine, and Oc- 
| ker. 7. Elbe, whoſe chief Branches are Elbe. | 
Trees Heil, Sasldre, and Maldaw; And, | 
| BP Od, dividing its Streams into" Mae, Oder. | 
, And Weftritz. 


x v. in POLAN ND; ae rating weren 
part of its Stream into Di xn Perept as. 
ul 2. Wege. 3. Bogge. 4 5 fue. 5. Niemen, vious, . 
which divides is Stream into the Vilne. men. 
6. Ban Banz 


V. In SPAIN; 1. hö, dividing! i ſelf Ebro. 
. 0 S Cinca, Gallega and Xalo. 2. Xu- Xucar, Gua- © 
3: Giadalquivir, page chief > 22 1 


.  bavin fome ſmall Bran ge de 3 
1 markable. Tags dividing it. ſelf into Togus 
N fache . 25 28 erer, Cd, 
Xarum': And, only; , wol chief Di- Douro. 


ref irs the T Tormer, and Ar 


VI. In ITALY; 1. Poe; Whoſe thief Brat Pownn ples 
ches tt the Ogi, Ade, Feftho, Sf Dora 
Baltes, and Tanero; which laſt dfwiderh it 
ſelf into two Strexirls, cxtted Bormtide and - | 
dura. 2. Adige, whoſe chief Branch is Adige. 
411 N Bachig- 


of Hydrography: 


Bachiglione: 3. Arno, dividing its Streams | 


into Ella and Sieve. 4. Tiber, whoſe chief 


Branches are Quartitio, Nera, and Chiane : 


Aud, . Voltarno, whoſe chief Branch is 
Sabato, 


Nein. ViIL In SCOTLAND; 1. Tap. 2. Ch, 


Chief Rivers 


in Blend. 


V. In ASIAN Turky ; 1. eib of Heri. 


= WL In BARBARY ; 1. Guadilbarhars; 2. Ms: 
4. Ul. In BILEDULGERID ; The Origin of 
TV. In ZAARA is the Body of Gira ot 


Spey. 4. Dee. 5. Don. 
Ix In ENGLAND ; x. Thames, 2. Severy, 
3. Humber, whoſe chief Branches are Ouſc, 
Thongs Nc. 4. Tine. 5. Twede; 6. OY 


X. II TRELAND; 1. Sen. 
135 Blackwater. 4. Barrow. 5. L. 6 Bom, 


The River of Aſia are, 
I. In TARTARY; . Oly. 2. Ochardw, 
3. Tartar. 4. Pali, ang. 5. Cbeſel. 
II. 13 CHINA; r. Croceas. . 
in In i I. Ganges. 2. Guengs, 3. A. 


IV. In PERSIA; 3 1. Abiamas. 2. 44 


3. Iment. 4. Bendimur. 5. Tiriti, 6. Sri. 


2. Frat, or Euphrates. 


The Rivers of Africa are, 
I. In EGYPT ; Famous: Nils. 


Guadilbarbara and Major aforeſaid. 


Gir. 

V. In NEGROLAND, the Niger. 

VL In GUINEA; 1. Sweris de Coſts. 2. Ni. 
vier de Volta. | 


VII. In NUBIA ; the River Nubia. 
| VIII. I 
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VIII. In ETHIOPIA; x. Zaire. 2. Coanes. In Eebiepis. | 
. Rivier di Infantos. 4. Zambre. 5. Rivier q 
Spirith Sando ; ; und the Nile in its main 
Body. 
The Rivers of America are, | 
I. In N. GRANADA ; Rio del Nort. Ia O 
II. In FLORIDA ; R. del Spirits Santo; In Blrids. 


Ill. In CANADA + r. Cans 2. Connecticit. In Canada. 
3. Hudſon's River: 4. Rivier de la Ware. , 


5. 1 - IRMA. : 
IV. In TERR 1. Oronoque; ot Firms, 
R. de Paria. 2. Rivier de Madeline, Branch- N 
ing into another called St. Martha. 
V. In BRASILE ; 1. Mary. 2. Siope. 3. St. In Brfilei 
Francs., 4. Parama. 
VI. In AuAZONIA; the River Amazone, 
with its Branches. 
VMI. In PARAGUAY ; Rio de la Plata, ac- 
counted the largeſt River i in the World. 


In the otffer Countries of America, there 

Wire no Rivers, or at leaſt none known to us. 

And this . is ſufficient for this Treatiſe of 

HYDROGRAPHY ; which he that deſires 

to ſee what Books have been Publiſhed of 

| 7 Ir may have Regourſe to * Works 
of theſe 


19 AUT HO K 8. 
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28 of TRAVEL. 8 


OTHING can more befit, or better M To 
© x1 become à Gentleman than Travel g 
One Journey will ſhew a Man more than am ind 
Deſcription can. To omit the . and |, 7 
* Apoſtles, the moſt. eminent and the wiſeſt beſt 
Men of the World, have been Searchers of i nuc 
Rarities by Travelling. Alexander boaſted he the 

had feen more with his Eyes, than other King and 

were able to comprehend in Thought. The red 
Emperor Adrian Travelled over 2 great pan ther 
8 of the World, and with his Head bare; wher: part 
upon he fell into a deadly Diſeaſe ; whenc 5s 
were occaſioned theſe Verſes of Hor the part: 


Ego nolo Cælär ifs, I will in no wiſe Eefer be, bur 


Ambulare per Britannos, To walk along in Britanie, mou: 
Ster fi, e, This Stick FeoAo fel and Be 

T o which the Emperor Anſwered : cy 

Ego nolo Florus eſe, And I will never Horus be, or 20 

Ambulare per. Tabernas, To walk from Shop to Shop as he ing tt 


" Latitare per Popinas, To lurk in Taverns ſecretly, 
Culices pati rotundos, Andthereto feel the Rome Wine fi) 


Oſrs, King of Plato, Pythagoras, Ariſtul 
See at the end Theo Graf — 2 Menelaus, Pee 
ofthe Geog find, Cloveriue,, Facobue Galt, and ini, 
wy. others were Travellers; ſome benefiting oth, 
Nations with promoting their Converſions! 
Chriſtianity ; others benefiting their own 
Fier, Chronology, &c. What Profit TA 

Brings to an Arc ite, Petruvius ſhews ; Wil 
to a Soldier, Vegetius, Alexander, and * 


0 Travel. 
thers declare; What to a Limner or Statuary, 
the Horſes: of Phidias and Praxiteles witneſs. 
Merchandize is maintained by Travel, and b 
that, Kingdoms themſelves are often enriched. 

fo fay how much Coſmography , Topo- 

Wl gphy, Aſtronomy, Navigation, are improved 

nd furthered by Travel, is needleſs; let Moth 

I Vaire be judge, who faith, Travelling is the 

teft School for Life; and if for Life, it is 

much more for Science. All the Rarities of 
the World almoſt, are to be found in Europe, 
ind all the Knowledge therein chiefly acqui- 
red by Nations Travelling to one another 
therein, tn 1" ri who write of the Four 

Parts of the Earth, in their Deſcription of 

Europe, make that one Part, to take up three 

Parts of Four in their Books: and fo the other 

Three greater Parts of the World, make up 

but one leaſt Fourth Part thereof. The fa- 

mous Robert Boyle is thought to acquire the 
greater of his Knowledge and Philoſo- 

Ply, by Learning, Travel, and Obſervation: 

tis proper for a Perſon deſigning to Travel, 

that he begin at a competent Age, above 18 

or 20; tho” younger years are fitter for Lea 

ing the Languages abroad, yet theſe Years give 
more diſcretion for Obſervation. 2. Thar he 

W hath ſome Skill in the Liberal Sciences and 

Latin Tongue. 3. That he have fome In- 

ſpection into Architecture, thereby to he able 

Js take the Situation of a City, &c. or Plat- 

W form of a Fortification, either in proper De- 

cription, or better in Paint: Therefore it is 

| Ic Nen That he be acquainted with the 
Art of Sculpture, thereby to take down Pr 

ſpects, Herbs, Creatures, Cc. 5. That he be 

well grounded in Religion, not to be pervery- 

6, That he be not Ignorant of his own 

OM NF Country, 


1 


> . 


Ware-houſes,, Repoſito, ta 
' Account of each, and-obſerving well 


Of Travel. 

Country, which will ſhame him amongſt Fo- 
Pers 7. That the Perſon inform himſelf 
before he goes, of the Situation, Soil, &c. of 
the Country he goes to, and to take with him 
a Map of the Countries he ſhall Viſit: 8. King 
Charles the Firſt's Advice to his: Nobles when 
going to Travel, My Lords, keep alway; 
the beſt Company, and be ſure never to be 
„ .-; . 

Upon his Arrival to any place, 1. That he 
take care of ill Diet, or any Diſtemperatur 
may be cauſed by over- eating. 2. That he 
get acquainted with the Cuſtoms of the Place, 
that he bring himſelf into no Jeopardy, as in 
Italy no Perſon is ſuffered to go with a Knife 
or Piſtol about him without leave. 3. To 
get their ge, to be fit for Conference; 
and therefore to make choice of the beſt place 
1 for Reſidence) in 2 aw the beſt 
Language ; as, Va id tor the Spaniſh ; Or- 
leans or Bos for the French ; Ne Gam 
for the Italian; Lipfick or Heidelberg for the 
German Tongue, or High Dutch. 4. To be 


known with the Learned Men, and enquue 


after the beſt of their Modern Writers. F. To 


. 


Krake Remarks of the Country, Town or Place; 
The Name and Derivation, Latitude and Lon- 


gitude,, Temperature,  Sterility or Fertility, 


Product, Limits, Government, Commodities 


Rarities, Politicks, nay, and all its Imperfecti- 
ons or Wants in Manners, Shapes, &c, To 
be more perfect wherein, it is proper, 6. T9 


viſit the Courts of Princes, eſpecially at Pub- 


lick Audiences. The Courts of Juſtice, Chur- 


ches, Monaſteries, Regiſters, Libraries, Col 


leges, Magazines, Structures, Market - places 
itories, &. taking [Boo 
or 


you 


—— — 
[2 = 
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u commit it under Black and White. 7. To 
Reſort to Gardens, Graneries, &c. to obſerve 
the Nature and Property of Herbs, Plants, A- 
nimals, Inſects, Minerals, Metals, Stones, 
Farths. 8. Get acquainted with their Arts, as 
of Phyſick, Cc. and the Proper Names of Sim- 


Proverbs, Paſtimes, Sports, Feaſts, and Diet, &c. 
Still remembring the Advice Alberto Scipioni 

ve to Sir Henry Wotton, demanding how 
bo might carry himſelf ſecurely at Rome. 
© dignior, (ſays he in Italian) your Thoughts 
© cloſe, and your Countenance looſe , will 
*o0 ſafely over the whole World. See Fohn- 


PHY, and the Italian Proverb, G&G. 
The beſt Circuit a Traveller can take, is, to 
gothrough Holland towards Germany, thereby 


to ſatisfy his Curioſity by De ; for Ger- 
many will afford more Satisfaction than the 


Low-Countries, France more than Germany, Italy 
more than France, Gerbier's ſubſidium Peregri- 
nantibus. S407 5b | 
Thoſe who have a deſire to Travel to Feru- 
ſalem, muſt take heed that they make no Ship- 
wrack of Conſcience g for if they come not 
well Money'd, or well Commended, or both, 
there is no Being for them, except they par- 
take with them in their Idolatrous Services, 
Purchass Pilgrimage, Part 2. I. 8. ch. 9. 


Travellers and Travels, ſee at the End of our 


OECONOMY and GEOGRAPHY. 
Voyages, ſee in our NAVIGATION. 


N 4 Au- 


ples in their Language. 9. Their Common 


ſors Advice to Travellers in our GEOGRA- 


1 


p * 
N 8 
＋ 
©” 
a> 


Of, Neve. 


AUTHORS gher hs wee 
= about: Travel. 


Erpenius, | De Fog Ie. Gallica. 
Dr. Hall's Nu wads, 


Ci * Gerbier 5 Subſidium Peregrinas 
M6: Towel! Inflrudions for Forcig Tra. 


wel. 
Mr. Palmer's Eſſay, Dedicated to Wine Henry, 
— Inftruttions. 
2 Loyzius have written is 
tione. 
luce en kinn l.. 
0 

* before bus Itinerary of Spain and Pot. 
 , Ttuga 

Monſieur de Sorbierre in bs Lettres & Dil- 
cours. Lettre 85. 

Mr. Palmer's Traveller, 2d Parts 
Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
8 pang in hi Compleat Gentleman, * 


Lipfus de Peregrinatione Italica. 
| my 1 525 of » Newcaſtle's Oration, 


Gaſper Ene Delicia a Apodemice 


5 


5 God is the Author of Government, ſo 

he is obliged (as it were) to be the Al- 

ſerter and Preſerver of it. Many have exer- 

caſed their Wits in paralleling the Inconve- 

nencies of Regular and Popular Govern- 

ment; but if we may truſt Experience before 
Philoſophical Speculations, it cannot be de- 
yen bye eee of Sefivias. w__ — 
neceſſarily waits upon all Popularity, weighs | 
down al the . that can be * 
found in Monarchy. The way to examine 

what proportion the Miſchiefs of Sedition and 

Tyranny have one to another, is to enquire 
in what kind of Government moſt Subjects 

have loft their Lives. Let Rome, which is 

magnified for her Popularity, and vilified for 

thole Tyrannical Monſters the Emperors, fur- 

niſh us with Examples. Conſider whether the 
Cruelty of all the Tyrannical — that Miſchiefs of 
ever Ruled in that City, did ever {pill a quar- — — Se- 
ter of the Blood that was poured out in the — 
aft Hundred Years of her glorious Common- tioned ors eo 
wealth. The Murthers by Tiberius, Caligula, the other, 
Nero, Domitian, and Commoclus, put all together, 
cannot match that Civil Tragedy which was 

Ated in that one Sedition 1 
etween Marius and Sylla, nay I late — Fan 
wen by Sylla's Part alone (to Snore then Mt Miſearria ed 
mit the Acts of Marius) were of Monarchs from bgfore 
jo Senators put to Death, x4 the Gongueſt: And as it 
Conſuls, 2609 Gentlemen, and Pas fh onlyime gerte. 
109000 others. The Mileries Þ was commirced duch Ati 
df thoſe Licentious Times are ons as Englaud never before 
nefly touched by Plasrab in nor pegs parallel. 
db. a ator rs a 


186 Of Government. 
theſe Words: © Sylla (faith he) fell to ſhed- 
ding of Blood, and filed all Rome with in- 

© finite and unſpeakable Murthers. Now let 

Suetonius and Tacitus be ſearched, and ſee if all 
their cruel Emperors can match this Popular 
Villany in ſuch an Univerſal Slaughter of Ci. 
izens, or Civil Butchery. King James the 
Firſt of England ſaid, A King can never be 
ſo notoriouſly Vicious, but he will generally 
favour Juſtice, and maintain ſome Order, ex- 
cept in the Particulars, wherein his inordinate 
Luft carries him away. Even Domitian, Di 
ſius the Renowned Tyrant, and many other, 


are Hiſtoriz'd for great Obſervers of Juſtice. 

No Tyrant is ſo barbaroully Wicked, but his 

own Reaſon will tell him, that tho' he Lire 

like a God, he muſt Dye like a Man ; and 

that the meaneſt of his Subjects may find 2 

means to — himſelf of an Injuſtice of- 

fered him; of which many Examples have not 

been wanting; and hence it was Dionyſus the 

Elder, Tiberius, Nero, Caligula, 8c. are noted 

by Saetonius to Live in Panick Fears; and De- 

mitian had his Glaſs Reflective Galleries to dil- 

cern all things paſſed in his Room, being in 

A continual Apprehenſions and Fears; which 

continual Temerities muſt very much reſtrain 

the Actions of a Tyrant; but if not, there i 

7 no Tyranny to be compared to the Tyranny 
| | of a Multitude. | | 

If we will liſten to the Judgment of thoſe 

who ſhould beſt know the Nature of Popular 

Government, we ſhall find no Reaſon for 

good Men to deſire or chufe it. Xenophon, that 

brave Scholar and Soldier, diſallowed the 4- 

thenian Commonweal, for that they followe! 

that Form of Government, wherein the Wick: 

ed are always in great Credit, and 8 

| - Mea 


err 


Of Government; 
Men kept under. They expelled Arifide; the 
Juſt ; Themiſtocles died in Baniſhment ; Alilti- 


ades in Priſon : Phocion, the moſt Virtuous and 


Juſt Man of his Age, tho they had choſe him 
45 times to be their General, yet he was put to 
Death, with all his Friends, Kindred and Ser- 
rants, by the Fury of the People, without 
dentence, without Accuſation, and indeed 
without any Cauſe at all. Nor were the Peo- 
ple of Rowe much more favourable to their 
Worthies. They Baniſhed Rutilius, Metellus, 
Coriolanus, the Two Scipio's, and Tully, The 


worſt Men ſped beſt ; for as Xenophon faith of 


Athens, ſo Rome was a Sanctuary for all Tur- 
bulent, Diſcontented and Seditious Spirits; 
and the Corruption of Rome was ſuch, that 
Marius and Pompey durſt carry Buſhels of Sil- 
ver into the Aſſemblies to purchaſe the Voices 
of the People. And often the Citizens, under 
their grave Gowns , came often Armed into 


the Publick Meetings as if they were to War; 


ſo Factious, Diſtracted and Unſetled were their 
Temper and Government in thoſe Times. 


None can give a better Character of the Peo- - 


ple than thoſe Authors, who lived amongſt or 
near to Popular States; ſuch were Thucydides, 
Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, Xenophon, Saluſt, who have 
ſet them out in their Colours, as may be ſeen 


in the Writings of thoſe Worthy Men. Ir 


being not my preſent purpoſe to recite any of 
them, nor to ſpeak further hereof ; but now to 
proceed to a Scheme or Diviſion of Govern- 
ment. . | 

GOVERNMENT is of Two forts ; r. Pri- 
vate, of a Man's ſelf, called Sobriety; or elſe of 
his Family, called OEconomy. 2. Publick, of 


State or Sovereignty. 


1 | MONAR- 
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Mona rchy. 


Ariſtocracy. 


Democracy. 


Youth. 5. Clerks of the Market, that profes the 
8 * . * . N or 


*. «of 
In Magiſtrates are to be obſerved thoſe, the 
1. Civil; and, 2. Eccleſiaſtical. Ol 


Of Government. 


MONARCH is a Government conſiſting WM fo 
of One alone, and is of Three forts : 1. He. al 
reditary by Deſcent, as Eng land, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Denmark now (tho formerly EleQive) 
Moſcovy, &c. 2. Elective as Germany, Poland; 
The Papacy in kaly, &c. Or, 3. Mixt of both 
kind, as by Deſcent, yet no: Tied to the 
2 of Blood. Such was the ancient Feviþ 
tate. | 

ARISTOCRACY is a Government of fome 
Few Men of the better ſort ; and are. choſen 
for Virtue, as the Roman Senators, who were 
ſome of them fetched from the Plough; Or 
for Virtue, Riches, and the Common Goo! 25 
the Venetian. 5 

DEMOCRACY is a General Aſſembly of 
all the People, and is called a Free or Populzr 
State. 

Theſe three degenerate into three other 
Governments ; viz. Monarchy into Tyranny, 
and the other into Oligarchy and Rebellion. 


The Parts of a State are, 1. A Council or | tar 
Senate. 2. Magiſtrates and Officers; and, MW wh 


CIVIL MAGISTRATES are, 1. Super: ſO Ste 
ors, which are to be ſuch as agree with the WW mit 
State, or Confuls for a Year, and not Perpetual W Da 
Dictators in a Senatory State; Prætors and IF . tior 
Cenſors, that overſee Manners and Orders of i Re: 
the People. 2. For a * om, Lieutenant One 
of Shires, or Deputies of Counties ; Mar- Tr 
ſhals ; Maſters of Horſe, as Generals, Admi- con 
rals, &. 3. Inferiors, as Conſervators of the Hie 
Peace, Conſtables, c. 4. Overſeers of the but 


4 


— SS TS TS 4y 


Officers of the Crown. 1. The Lord High 


of Government. 


ſo che Juantity wg Price of Vitals. 6. E- 
les for Building of Streets, Cc. 7. Queſtors 
of Treaſurers to Ip" and diſpenſe the Pub- 
fick Treaſure. Actuaries or Recorders,” 
ich ccep the pe Records. 9. Gaolers 
o keep Priſons and Priſoners. ro. Surveyors 
of Woods and Fields, &c. 
ECCLESIASTICAL ; As, 1. Biſho 


Paſtors, Elders or Wardens. 2. Time e Ma- | 


orgy whereof Tome Perperual ; ſome for 
not Hereditary in # Kingdom, yearl 
nan Ariftoc ſtocracy, Half yearly iti a Free Statt. 

. 4 — of Choice, whom and how to be 


choſen, where efpecially they. are to be cho- 24187 


ſen by y Saffrage, W not by Lot. 

Hereditary Wan NOW to be preſerved; 
as alſo Bag bonn ned by Force; Rules Po- 
litick of Tyrants e Preſervation of an R- 
riſtocracy, and Cliiſes of Converſion of States, 
ſee in Sit Walter Nandeigbs 5 Maxinis of State. 


Etap 15 A famous Ancient Heredi- Government 
ry Monarchy, Governed by 4 Monarch, of gl. 
whole Frile is ing, or (as 0) Uucen of Net or the 
Great Bri tain, Prince and Ireland, Defender of Ke of England; 


Can 
the — 
gy of Engleyd. 


mited, that it hath been diſcontinued ſince the . 


Days of John of Gaumt, only at the Corona- the Crown. 
don, or the Arraignmert of a Peer of che 
Realm for Treaſon, & r. Tt is conferted upon 


the Faich, ch, C. To whom belong 9 Great 


Steward of Englund, Whoſe Powe? is ſo unli- 


one of the Nobles, who immedia after the 
Tryal ended, breaks his Staff or d as a 
conclumon of his High Oee. 2. The Lord 
High Chancellor. 3. The Lord Treaſurer; 


but when others Act in Conjunction With him, 


they are called Lords of the Treaſury. 4. The 
* Lord 


=» 
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190 O Government: 
| Lord Preſident of the Council. 5. The Lord 
Government Ptivy Seal. 6. The Lord Great Chamberlain, 
of Scerlend. 7. The Lord High Conſtable of England, Dil 
of Searles zin uſed for the ſame Reaſon as the Lord High 
our Treatiſe Steward fince 1521; Except at Coronation, 
of Lew, or Solenin Tryals by Combat. 8. The Earl. 
Marſhal of England. 9. The Lord High Ad. 
miral of England. The High Court of Par- 
liament, and other Courts of Judicature ; x 
alſo the Subordinate Courts, are a Subject much 
too large to Treat of here. See Treatiſe of 
LAW for the Government of Counties in 
3 England, c. | 
Government ITALY is under the Government of the 
of 1raly. Pope, King of Spain, Dukes of Savoy and Tu: 
cany, Commonwealths of Venice, Genoa, beſides 
Stile given to the Dukes of Mantua, Modena, &c. The Stile 
the Pope. of the Pope is, Pontifex Maximus, or, The chief 
Eccleſiaſtick of all Chriſtendom, Patriarch of 
Rome, and the Weſt; The Primate and ures 
Governor of Italy; The Metropolitan of thoſe 
'- Biſhops Suffragans to the See of Rome, and 
Biſhop of St. Fobn Lateran. | 
. Savoy. SAVOY is under the Covernment of its 
Duke, whole Stile is N. N. Duke of Savoy and 
fi Piedmont , King of Cyprus, Earl of Alexa. 
Wt... OM, UC 854 „ e 
D. Medens's MODENA is under the Government of 
Title. its Duke; whoſe Stile is N. N. Duke of Modem 
| and Regio, Prince of Carpi and Corregio, Mir- 
quiſs D'Efte and Rovigny, &c. 
Naples. NAPLES is under the Government of 1 
Viceroy for the King of Spain. 
{ Venice. VENICE is under an Ariſtocratical Go- 
vernment, and hath a Duke or Dogue. The 
Pregadi, or Senate, conſiſts of above a Hun- 
dred Perſons. is F 


GENOA 


Of "DME 1  . if 
GENOA is under an Ariſtocratical tha; Genoa, — 
zent, hath a Duke ( whoſe Office is Tri- 

aoial ) who Governs, aſſiſted with 8 Sena- 

gs ; but in Matters of great Weight they are 
Lbordurfate to the General Council, _ 

io of 400 Senators. 

RAGUSA in Dalmatia belongeth 60 the Raguſa: | 
[azions, and is Governed by a Dogue, who 
ntinues but a Month. 

LUCA. is Governed by a Ma giſtrate, called Luca. 

je Gonfalenore, who is afliſted by à certain 

umber of Citizens. The former being chan- 

get 2 Month, and the latter every Six 
onths. 

GENEVA is Governed by , 25 Senators, Geneva; 
who follow the Written Law. Beſide this 

uncil- of 25, they have One of 60, and 

ag of 200 ; the Four Chief called Syn- 


SWITZERLAND i is under a Democrati- Switzerland; 
al Government. 

1 Iſland is under the Government 1. Sicily. 
ff Six Jurors, Four of the Gentry, and Two 
ff the Citizens. 

GERMANY comprehends above 300 dif- 42 
erent Sovereignties, & moſt of them are . 
omagers to the Emperor. The Electors are — 
in Number ; viz. 1. A. of Mentz or May- 

Wee, 2. A. of Treves or Triers. 3. A. of Co- 

me. 4. King of Bohemia. F. Duke of Ba- 
aria, 6. Duke of Saxony. 7. Marquis of 
rondenburgh, now King of Proſſa. 5 The 
lector Palatine. 9. Duke of Brunſwick, Lu- 
murg, Hanover, added to the other Eight, 

wo * 3. of their Stile or Title preſently. 
ut 


The 


uy 


Pruffa. - Fr. by the Grace of God, 
| Markgrave and Elector of 2 
reign Prins of 


* » my 


Electors of 
_ Germany 


ton, Arley and Breda. 
Stiles of the N. N. Archbiſnop of An, Prince 1 


> 


Of Guvermmont. 
The Em clainis three forts of 
nion ; 2 ob of Auſtrie as Ms nat 


demie as Ns Right ; and Hwngaty by Ele&ios 
His Stile? 


JOSEPH, by the Grace of God, Elec 
Roma Emperor, ever Auguſt, Promoter of RES 


Empire in Germany, King of Hungary, Bobemis 
Dalniatia, Crbatia, and Sclawonia, &c. Arch. 


„ Brabim, 


duke of Arie, Duke of B 
Stiria, Gatinthia, and Crain; Ye of th 
. Count of ber, Tirol and Gortz, &. 


e, Duke of eg 
Cleves, Fuliers, Betgh, gen, Pomtraniu; 
the Caſſubs and Vandals in Sikeffa and Creſ 
Prince of Helberſtadi, Minden, Camin and Mut! 
Count of Hobenxollern, Ruppin; of Marc, | 

ventberxyb, Hobenſfeiu, feel Ligos, 


ren, and Leerdam; Marquis Terveere and 


Huſpingen, Lord of Raveſtein, OO” 


Fle&or of the Empire, Great Ekancellord 0 
—＋ * and Legare of Courſe to the See 

N. N. Auuchbiſt of home, and Biſhop d 
Spire, Prince arid Elector of the . 
vernor of 'Prumb, Provoſt of 757 berg, 
Chancellor of the Gault, and of de s 
of Arles, &c. 

N. N. Archbiſhop and Elector of Colli 


Th 


Biſhop" of Rarisbon and Triexing, Prince il þ 


Elector of the Empire, Great Chancellor il 
the Empire throughout Lal, and Nh 
the dee of Rome, &c. 


is 0 Government. | 


N. N. Count Palatine of the Upper Palati- : 
Wee __ — —.— and Elector 55 e 
the Empire, Steward to the Im rial Ho 
and Firſt of: the Secular Ele@or G. e 

N. N. Duke of Saxony, Landgrave of 75. | 
ringia, Marquis of Miſnia Grand Marſhat of * 18295902 
the Empire, Prince and Elector. 

N. N. King of Pruſſia, 'Marq vis bende 
* Great Chamberlain of che Empire and 
Ele&or,- Ofc: 

N. N. Elector Palaringi Duke of een 
Grand Treaſurer of the Imperial Houſe; &. 

N. N. Duke of Brunſwick; e Hanos 
ver, Prince and Elector. 201 


- RUSSHA, or Maſiony, is under the Go. Ruffia! 
jeinmiane' of its Czar, or Great Duke, who Stile. 
is King of Caſſan, Aﬀtracan, Oc See at the end 
of this Treatiſe. 

FRANCE is under ies own Monarch, tiled Frarice; | 
King of France and Navarre, Moſt Chriſtian Stile. 
King, and Eldeſt Son of the Church. - © 

SPAIN is under the Government of one Spain. 
Monareh; ſtiled King of Spain, Caſtile,” Leon, Stile 
Arragon; Sicily, Naples, Feri ae, Portugal, Na 
varre, Granada, Toledo, Valentia. Galicia; Majorca, 
Sevilt; Sardinia, Cordova, Covflcs, Murcia) Fan, 
Algarve,  Alpezire, Gibralter, the — Eaſt 
and e Indies, and Moſt Catholic ings 
Archduke of Auſtria, Duke of B 1 03 2 
ham and Nilas, Count of 'Flinder * 9 
Baritlowa, Tord of Bifoay and Mech Drin 

PORTUGAL is now under the-Govert- Portugal, | 
ment of i-King; ſtiled King of Portugal afid "Still," 
A Dake of Braga, Prince of i N- 
file, & Lord of bottle! ierCoiſts of Af ia of 
Guinea, and of — r and 
Inde of Epi. 8 * 

. EN: 
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Denmark. 


Pruſſia, 


} - Turky, . 


Stile of the 
— 


rows, 


Prime Misr ain Ve Miniſter's he 
| tive, under 


| Kingdom: under cke Government of à King; 
for whom, ſee his delle HT after the, Erpperor 


Of Government.) | af 
DENMARK is under the Government of they 


its ouen Prince, Kiled King of Denmark, Nor. ll co 


ve, Sweden, Gothland, Fuitland, Schonen, Sl. - 
wick, Iceland, Dithmarſh, Duke of Holſtein, Ster. 1. 
marſh, Delmenhorſt, Oldenburg, &c. 
!> SWEDELAND is —— the Government 2. 
of its Monarch, ſtiled King of the Swede, M ' 
Goths, Vandals, Grand Prince of Finland, Duke 3. 
of Eftonia, Livonie, Carelia, Bremæ, Verde, Ste- 
tini, Pomerania, Caſſubia and Vandalia , Prince 
of Rugia, Duke of Igria and V3 ſmarie, &c. 
POLAND is under the Government of: 
„Elective, and ſo limited in his Power, 


"wp | 


4 


A. WY 
" XY” > er 


chy. His Stile is King of Poland (and for- 
merly of Sweden) Great: Duke of Litbuania, &c. 


Ruſſia, Pruſſia, o , Samogitia, Niovia, Vil. 
hinja, Podolia, Polachia, Livonia, Smolencki, St 
veria, and Chernicovia. 


"PRUSSIA, ef a Dukedom, is become 2 


8 WV 


S 0 
S. SFr 


of Germany, 
-TURKY, in. Eee and Af; ans. Aibjet 
205 and under the Government of the Ottoman 
Emperor, Grand Sultan, or Grand Seigniot, 
who hath his chief Miniſters, or Beglerbegs, 
for ſo. ANN ihr” upon 13. 
everal Sangiacks or Provinces. 

— Stile of the Sultan is, God on Farth; 
The 1 God; — to the Sun | 
and Moon; mg The. Giver of 1 _ 


6 5017; 


whom. 


. 
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they Govern, collected by their own Officers - 
according ding to Commiſſion. They are thafe of, 


1. Aid of Anatdlia, hath under is ur Begler 
9570 14 Sangiacks. 4 called Fk. 
in Caan, contains Sangiack? 
* 20 Caſtles. 

3. Diarbeker, cont. 19 \ Sangiacks, theReve- The Value of 
- Nye xg00660 Aſpers. theſe Aſpers 
4. Domas, or Sobam, Torts * Sangiacks, ſee in Coyne. 

2 of Aſpers. 
meds ey 7 hath, 19 Cattle, 6 dan 
» 900000 Af 
6. — hath 11 Cangiacks.” 13 Caſes, 
-- 1200660 Alperss 
7. Wan, in Media, hath 14 Sangiacks, 
1132209 Aſpers Reyen 
' 2 on CON 5 Georgia, hath 
9 Sacks, 925009 Alpers. 
9 Seheberepad, in Ag cont. 20, Sangiacks, 
hath ooo Alpers. 
20. Aleppo, or Halep, commands 9 Sangiacks, 
hath 877772 Aſpers. _ 
11. Maraſch, near E 77772 commands s- San- 
giacks, hath 62 
12. Cyprus, commands 7 e 2 * ga- 
tles, foosgo Alpers Revenue. 
13. 4 call, of Syria, 4 Sangiacks, 80 Afſ- 
Evenue. 
14. * — hath only ot e ee 2 
\ Revenue of 5 ae | 
15. Ka 
16. 


— 


of Government: 


Thoſe i in Evie: dre theſe following 3 


Citi 
18. Romuli, at Sophia, commands 24 abid, 
A TALE os ons acks, 1100060 Afp and 
| 6 19. Kupudan, or General of the White Seas erer. 
1 Admiral of the Twkiſb Fleet, Reſides a kdge 
r Galipoli, commands 13 Singiacks, 885000. T. 
8 Aſpers. 
0 at 5 - Mie Ads, in Hungary, commands 21 Sangi: 


21. Tameſwaer hath 7 Sangiacks. 
22. Boſna, called Sclawonin, commands 8 Su 


* Siacks. 
hoſe that are e with Salary paid out of the 
Grand Seignior's Treaſury, are, 


. That of Grand Cairo, or A: r, commani 
Is Sangiacks, who hath, a 1 85 


. -., 6000d0 Scheriffs, or Zechins, ay the G 
2. Government of Bagdat, ak or? (whic 
_ . Sangiacks, 1700000 Afpers. | my 
VNmen, in Arabia Felix, under the Poway)" ar 


* 
of the Arabians now. 
"iy — upon the Confines of the 


J 5. Baß, or Belſera, 2 City i in the Sinus Pe 


whoſe 
exorbit 
Prince 


feu, where were reckoned 26 Sangiacs PER 
\ but now the Turks have: no Pow vr 


there. 
6. Government of Labſe, on che Confin 


Tartar : 

a inconfderable. ans is, 5 
F 
chief Governors, e. and er ſopota 

of it the Natives hold to be free; denying Su; L 
"Wis to any. * drabian — he Ihe: 
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Cities, go by the Name of Moors.; Thoſe that 
abide in the Deſarts, are ſeparated into Tribes, 
and every Tribe into Families, which have 
every one 2 particular Cheik, who acknow- 
edge the Supreme Cheik. © 
TARTARY the Leſs and Greater, the firſt Tartary. 
in Europe; the other a prodigious large Coun- | 
in Aſia, are ſubject to ſeveral Princes, but 
wholly accountable to the Great Cham, 
who is alſo Emperor of China, and tiled by China: 
his Subjects, The Sun, and Shadow of the Immor- Stile. 
Wi God; Lamp of the World, and Son to the ſhining 
Sun, &C. _ | | 
INDIA, intra & extra Gangem, are under the India. 
Government of ſeveral who ſtile themſelves 
» As Calicut, Cochin, Cananor, Cranganor, 
Travancor, and Tanor, in the Peninſula within 
the Ganges, Pegu, Tunquin, Cochinchin, Siam, 
(which laſt ſtiles himſelf King of Heaven and Stile of King 
Farth) in the Peninſula without the Ganges; t m. 
yet are · moſt of theſe Tributary to the Great 
Monarch of India, called The Great Mogul, 
whoſe Stile is very large, carrying many 
xorbitant Titles, like the reſt of the Aſan 
Princes. . : 
PERSIA is under the Government of one Perſia. 
Treat Monarch, called The Sopbi of Perſia — x 
Itled—King of Perſia, Parthia, Media, Bactria, Stile. 
berazon, Candabor and Heri of the Ouz-beg 
rar; of the Kingdoms of Hyrcania, Draco- 
1, Evergeta, Parmenia, Hydaſpia, and Sogdiana ; \ 
df Aria, Paropaniza, Drangiana, Arachoſia, Mer- 
ina, and Carmania, as far as Stately Indas ; 
Wultan of Ormas, Larr, Arabia, Suſiana, Chaldea, 
ſopotamia, Georgia, Armenia, Sarcaſhia, and 
; Lord of the Imperial Mountains of Ara- 
a, Taurus, Caucaſus and Periardo; Commander 
it all Creatures, from the Sea of Chorazan, to 
: O 3 1 
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the Gulph of Perſia; Of true "Deſcent from Dar 
Art- A/; Prince of che Four Rivers, Ex. On 
phrates, I Jgrs, Araxs, and Indus ; Governor offl  ? 
all the Sultans ; Emperor of Muſſulmen, (i Bel 
True Believers;) Bud of Honour; Mirror of Ml fror 
Vertue ; Roſe of Delight, &c. WM Th 
THE JAPAN ISLANDS are under the of 5 
Government of feveral Tanes, (Petty King Son 
or Princes,) ſubject to the Emperor of J. afte 
852 whom the People adore, and ſtile as 2 aſte 


Barbary. BARBARY is chiefly under the Govern Mig 
ment of the Sultan, and the Emperor of MM of « 
Stile. Focco, who afſumeth the Title of — Emperor 
of Africa, King of Morocco, Fez, Sus and Taf. 
let, Lord of Gago, Dara, and Guinea, and Great 
Xeriffe of Aabomet, &c. There are other Pro- 
vinces governed by Rulers ; ſuch as Tuns by 
| og 4 3 Algiers by a Baſla; Tripoli by a 
aſia, &'e. - | 
|Billedulgerid, BILLEDULGERID is under the Govem- 
| ment of ſeveral little Kings, for the moſt part 
Tributary to the Great Turł, and Emperor ol 
Morocco. | 
Zaam, ZAARA is under the Government of ſeve- 
ral Lords, termed Xeques. 
Negroland. NEGROLAND is ſubject to many Kings, 
s the moſt Powerful and Supreme being ths 
King of Tombate ; next to him are Manding), 
, Gago, Cano, &c.* 8 805 | 
Guine, GUINEA is under the Rule of ſevenl Robe 
Sovereigns, the chief ſtiled The Emperor o Ee 
Guinea; next him the King of Benin, &c. 
Nubia. NU BIA is under the Government of ont be u 
Independent Monarch. 


Abyſs „ _A&THIOPIA, or Ania, is divided into 


55 


Japan Iſles. 


Two; the One named AÆtbiopia Interior; the 
Other Exterior: The Firſt being proper! 
x name 
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named Abyſſinia, is under the Government of 
One only Emperor, whoſe Stile is - 
N. N. Supreme of his Kingdoms, and the Emperor's 
Beloved of God; The Pillar of Faith ſprung Stile. 
from the Stock of Fudah.; The Son of David; 
The Son of Solomon; The Son of the Column 1 
of Sion; The Son of the Seed of Jacob; The 
Son of the Hand of Mary; The Son of Nabu 
after the Fleſh ; The Son of St. Peter and Paul 
after the Spirit; Emperor of the Abyſſines ; 1 4 
Higher and Lower Ethiopia, and of the moſt 
Mighty Kingdoms, Dominions and Countries 
of Goa, Colres, Fatigar, Angola, Barne, Balig- 
naz0, Adea,Vangne, Goyami, where are the Foun- | : 
tains of Nile, Amara, Banguamedron, Ambea, Van- | h 
gucum, Tigremaon, Sabaim, the Birth-place of 
the Queen of Sheba, Barnagaſſum, and Lord of 
all the Regions unto the Confines of Egypt. 

The Other, viz. Ethiopia Exterior, is under 
the Government of various Sovereigns ; as, 
the Emperors of Monomotapa and Monoemungi, Monomotapa 
who have ſeveral Kings Tributary to them. fe. 
2. The Kings of Biafara and Congo, under WE 
whom are ſeveral Princes. 3. The King of 
Zanguebar, &c. Some Parts belong to the Por- 
tuguexe, others to the Turks, and the Caffrers 
are under no Government at all. 


MADAGASCAR, an Iſland of Africa, is Madagaſtar; 
under the Government of ſeveral Lords, called 
Robandrians. The other Iſlands belong to thoſe 
European Princes, who were at the Charge and 
Care of their firſt Diſcovery : The like may 
be underſtood of moſt Countries and Iflands 
in America; viz. 9 22590 

CANADA is under the Government of the Canada: / 
French King. $45,803 02.0 vt "£2 l 


wh 


A 


NEW 


0 4 


New England- NEW ENGLAND hath many Bodies of 
the Natives, who are ſubje& unto their Sa. 
chams, and Sagamores ; - Tho' the greateſt Part 
| of the Country is ſubje& to the Queen of 


' = 


Florida. 
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eat-Britain. 


FLORIDA hath ſeveral Lords, termed Pa- 


rouſtes or Caciques ; but the Coaſts are under 
the Government of the King of Spain, who 
hath his Governors here. | | 


* New Mexico. NEW MEXICO had formerly its own 


Terra firma. 


peru. 
Braſile. 


Paraguay. 


Chile, 


Emperors or Kings, till it was brought under 
the Government of the King of Spain, who 


hath a Vice-roy here reſiding at the City of 


Mexico. = | 
NEW SPAIN is ſtill Governed by certain 
Captains of their own, called Caciques ; but 
the Civiliz'd Natives and Spaniards here, are 
under the Juriſdiction of a Governor for the 
King of Spain. | 
I beſe Five before-mentioned Countries are 
known ſometimes by the Name of North- 4me- 
rica; Thoſe in South- America are, 
TERRA FIRMA, under the Government 


of the Vice-roy of Mexico, for the King of 


Spain. 


who hath a Vice-roy here. 


BRASILE is under the Government of ſe- 
veral Captains among the People, and a Vice- 


roy appointed by the King of Portugal. 


PARAGUAY is chiefly under the Juril- 
diction of two Governors, ſubje& to the Vice- 


roy of Peru, anſwerable to the King of Spain. 


CHILE is under the Rule of a particular 
Governor, in Subordination to the Vice-roy of 


Peru, accountable to the King of Spain. 


"$83 


PERU had its own Inc's, or Hereditary 
Kings, till brought under Subjection to Spain, 


In 
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In the Reign of Queen Elixabetb, one of her 
Majeſty's Ambaſſadors being diſpatched to the 
Court of the Czar of Muſcovy, and hearing 
it his Audience the Titles of that Prince re- 


Philoſophers ' 
have Govern- 


ed States; Za. - 


lexcusReforme- 
ed the State of 


rated , which were very many, he open'd the Lernt; 
bis Embaſſy with the Title of Her Majeſty e that 


Queen of England, France and Ireland; Man, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmorland, Dur- 
ham, York, Lancaſhire ; and ſo naming all the 
Counties in England, by which that Prinee ta- 
ting Her Majeſty for ſome moſt Potent and 
nore Renowned Princeſs, than Europe uſuall 

W:forded,: Granted free Liberty and Licenſe 
ſor her Subjects to Trade in his Dominions ; 
Wvbich continued till the Martyrdom of King 

Charles the Firſt. 


dee at the End of the Treatiſe of LAW for 
the Government of particular Counties, Cc. 
in England, 


For Treatiſes concerning GOVERNMENT, 
you may peruſe theſe AUTHORS. 


Warwick, «por Government, 
Hill, of Government. 
Lock, of Government. 
Sidney Diſcourſe upon Government. 
Bacon's Government of England. 
. Curſon's Law and Government of England. 
Parker of Church-Government. 
Cabala, five Scrinia Sacra. 


Who pleaſes may alſo ſee 
Stephens's Government of a Wife. 
Government of the Tongue. Lis 
Government of the Thoughts. 


of 


of Catana, and 
of Rhegiuam, | 
when he was 
Baniſhed C 
tans. Archytas 
much benefit. 
ed the Taren- 
tines; Salem the 
Athenians; Bi. 
a: and Thales 
greatly profit. 
ed Jonis; CH. 
lon the Lacedes 
m0nians ; Pita 
tacu the Myti. 
— 
the Rhes 
diam, &c. . 


5 


No Hiſt | latter end of December 752, under the 12th 
gives any — Conſulſhip of Axguſt s, with M. Plant ius. f 
tin Account. 

of Things that 
— — — — Latint 1500 Years. 


— acme berg it by the wonderful Eclipſe of the Sun men- 


of any Matter tion'd in St. Luke. 


of Fact, be- 
— ſuffer d at 30 Years of Age; the common re- 


2 No it cannot ſeem-ſtrange there ſhould be 
Semiramis, ſo great a diverſity amongſt Authors concen 
ing the Chronology of Times, when we con 

ſider the different ra's or Computations of 

Time, have been kept among Chriſtians, Fev', 

6 Mahometans, Romans, Samaritans, and many ( 


therein among themſelves. To Inſtance ſom! 


of CHRONOLOGT 
S. to the difference amongſt Chriſtian 


in General. 
* 
| A in their Chronology. 


Note, That concerning the Time of our 
Bleſſed Saviour Jeſus Chriſt's appearance in 
che World, ſome will have it he was Born in 
the Conſulſhip of C. Cornelizs Lentulus, Am 
Rome 75 ; or, as others, 752. 

Omnphrixs, Pererins, &c. place his Birth at the 


Sixtus of Siena puts it in Anno Mundi 39623 
Torniel in 4051; The Greeks differ from the 
Talems ſays, Chriſt died A. M. 4079, of the 
Julian Period, on the 25th of December; yet 


7 


others ſay it was on April the zd, and prone 


ther Nations; nor 1s there a leſs diſagreemen 


few; Among the Cbriſtians we find Foſep 
| ; Scalige 


po " BY . — 

Of Chronology in General. 
$ealigtr accounts the Creation in 765, of the 
Julia Period; and from thence, to the Nari- 
rity of our Saviour, alloweth 3947 Years; 
but Dionyfins Peta vim, a learned Chronologer, 
places the Creation in the 730 of the Falian 
Period, and from thence to the Incarnation 
accounteth 3983 Years, which is 36 Years 
difference. Now among the moſt Learned 
Jews, Philo and Foſephns differ very much: For 
Philo, from the Departure out of Egypt, to the 
Building of the Temple, accounts 920 ; but 

ofephas ſets down 1062. Philo, from the Build- 
ing of the Temple, to irs Deſtruction, fays 440, 

8 a La 
Foſephus 470. Philo, from the Creation, to the | 
Deſtruction of the Temple, 3373; but Foſe= ._. 
vhus, 35 13. Philo, from the Deluge, to the 
Deſtruction of the Temple, 1718; but Foſe- 
phus 1913 ; which manifeſt Diſparities are not 
to be. reconciled. However, for attaining the 
neareſt we can poſſible to the Epoch from 
which every reckoning of Time takes its be- 


pinning, take the following Account, as 
ted by Freigius, out of the ſoundeſt Au- 


207 
70 3;b4k 


thors. pettus ys 
The Chrifians make their Epoch the Birth Chriſtians : 
of Chriſt, Which was A. M. 5 but did Epocb. 
not uſe this reckoning till the Year 600, uſing 
in the mean time the Civil Account of the 

The Mahometans begin their Hegira (for Mahometan's 
ſo they term their Computation) from the. 
Flight of their Prophet from AMeccha, when he 
ms Driven thence-by the Phylarche, A. C. 

. | 8 2 

The Grecians reckoned by Olympiads ; the _ Ohe 
Firſt of which is placed in the Year of the 8. 
World 3187 ; but this Account periſhing un- 
der the Conſtantinopolitan Emperors, they 2 

reckon 


22 


Of Cbronolagy in General. 
reckon by Indictions, every Indiction con: 
taining. 15 Years ; and the Firſt 
_ C. 313, which among Chronologers is ſtill 

ed. 

The Romans reckoned Firſt from the Build. 
ing of the City, which was A. M. 3113; and 
afterwards from the 16th Year of the Emperor 
Auguſtus A. M. 3936, which reckoning w 


uſed among the Speniards till the Reign of Fer. 
dinand the Catholick. 


— The Fews had divers . ; As, the 
Coons of the World in the beginning 
of Time. 


2. From the Univerſal Pita, Anno 2.656, 


3. From the Confuſion of Tongues, Am 
2.786. 


4. From Abraham's Journey out of Chaldea in- 


any # Canaan, An. 2021. 
5. From the Departure of the Children of 


* out of Egypt, An. 1451. 
the Cre- 6. From the Year of Jubilee, An. 2499. 
Incarnation, 7. From the Building of Solomon s Temple, 


204 
a ti | 


The Muſce- 
wites 


theirYear the 


. whereas 
— . Amo 2932. 
ut 8. From the Captivity of Babylon , ; 
3 357- 
* But in Hiſtorical Computation of Time, 
are uſed only the Two moſt ordinary Epochas 
„of the World's Creation, and Chriſt's appear- 
- . ._. ance inthe Fleſh, 


For 


ES, 


1 


— — 
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A Chrmology, K: 2 
For the better underſtanding the Ohrono The 


logy, as well as Hiſtories of all the chief ind Þ<gin 
Independent Kingdomsof Europe, I ſhall Inſert 


(The Kings of England. A 13896. 
'| The Ks. & Emperors of A.. 3213. 
The Topes. _ 14.C. 34. 
The Emper. Dy A. C. 8or: 


f | 


one Dl © 


* 


The Empe r. of Turk 4 1 

The Eper. 7 Ru 

The Kings of France. | A. G 420. 
The Kings of Spain. | a A. C. 421. 

The Kings of Portugal. | A.C.1139. 
| The Ks. & Dukes of Pol. IA. e. 0. 

The Kings of Sweden. A. C. 

The Kings of Denmark. ] IA. C. 797. 


Of all which, take them in the Order here 
ſet down. 


'A Catal 


A Brief CHRONOLOGY 
of ENGLAND. 3 


HIS Country, according to ſome anci- 
ent Authors, was called Samothes, ſoon 
after Albion, ab Alps Rupibus, from the White 
Rocks, cho others think the Name deſcended 
from the Greek Olbion, ſignifying Happy. The 

Name of Britain is received from Brute, the BRI TAIN, 
Son of Sylvia; yet Sir Thomas Eliot will "have — che 
it to be Pritania, and not Britania. 


Llond would rather have it to be Pridaai 
in Britiſh ſignifieth Beauty. Mr. Cambden, whole 
Etymology is moſt probable, deriveth it from 
Brit, Ggnifying Painted, and Tayne a Nation, 
which agrees with the Records of moſt Hiſto- 

nnn 5 


„ rriographers; all conſenting, the Natives of Mite * 
-- -* «his Land Painted themſelves, to ſeem more 55 
e terrible to che Enemy. Tho” Stow und ſeve- 
—— ral others have ( with ſeeming Certainty) de. 
gente rived it from Brute aforeſaid ; yet that there 

— was no ſuch Man, is evident, faith Mr. Cam. 
du, 1. By the Newneſs of his Birth; Geofy 
- 1 fo. - — in op — 4. 

Let Herodotus 5 rit Tather. 2. By the dilence 
— of a aa —— which — op an 
thing of Rome, unpardonable Negligence, to omit the Killin 
— of a Father by his Son, and Erecting a — 
omits the &. Trojan Empire in Britain. 3. By Argument, 
mous Over. which Cſar uſgth to prove the Britains deri- 
throw in lh, ved from the Gault by Speech, Laws, Cuſtoms, 
— ce. which alſo agrees with Verffegan. 4. By 
ders of ga. all the Roman Writers, affirming the Pricainep 
e qui. be in many Petty Royalties, and net under 
22 1 the Command of any one Prince. 5. By the 


Ignorance all che Writs, of old of 
— their firſt Original. Of the Name of Eagle 
him. ſee in the Treatiſe of GEOGRAPHY. 


To omit chen the Story of Brute, and the 
Catalogue of 68 Kings, before the coming of 
the Remen: hither ; Certain it is, Cæſar founf 
®F the People very uncivil, and illiterate , all 
| Learning being locked up in the Breaſts of 

their Druides or Priefts : The Country conti- 

nued 2 Reman Province till after the Lear 400, 

when Proconlul «£&tiv: taking away ay 

tte Legionary Soldiers to defend Gallia from 

the Franks and Burgundians, lefr Souths Britain 2 H. C. E 
Prey to the Scots and Pitts. The As ha- 111 


7 * » 2 * — 


ving denied to repreſs the Fury of theſe Inva-  ... : 
ders, the Britains ſued to Aldroemus, King WW -:- -; 
Armorica (now Bretaigne) in Nance for Aid; MW --: 


- whoſe Brother Conſtantine. having beaten. back 


1.5 ; —_ 


ff ENGLAND. 
the Scots, and Pics, was Crowned King, And 


BE Murdered by the means of Vortiger Earl of 
Crowall, afterwards King; who finding him- 
eit unable to reſiſt the Pics, ſent for the 


t of Hengiff and Horſus, finally drove the 
Fritains into the Mountainous Parts, now called 
Wale, which _ oy they _ Inhabited. 
ut to begin with the Kings of South-Britgi 
according. to the Britiſh Story, which — 
uus the N 
CHRONOLOGY he julius 
Cæſar unto Conſtantine. 


M. 3899. 1. Caſſibelan, Brother to Lud. 
M. 3921. 2. Theomantins Or Tenamtiur. 

. M. 39044. 3. Cymbeline or Cunobeline. 

. M. 4180. 4. Guiderius. ä 

. C. 45. F. Aruiragus. 

73. 6. Marius. 

425. 7. Coils. | 
179. 8. St. Lucius, firſt Chriſtened 


King of Britaive and the World: He Founded 
dt. Peter s in Cornbill, the firſt Cathedral Church de 


bog 


{on after Stabbed by a Pi# ; his Son. Conſftan- 2 


.in, 2 Potent People of Germany. Thoſe Sexmrinvitel - 
People chen flocking hither under the Con. in-. 


nn 


1. Londen; and Dying without Children, left 
Te Roman Emperors, - : 
C...207, 9. Severus, Emperor of Rome, WY 
v7, 211. ' por Baſhanus. a AIDE UG 


218. 12. .Carauſixs, a Noble Britain. 
22. 13. Alectas ſent from Rome by 
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f — 


14. Aſclepiadorus, D. of Cornwal, 


15. Coilus II. 
15. St. Helena (Daughter of Ca. 


lus,) and Conſtantius, Emperg 
of Rome. 


S 310. 16. Conſtantine firſt Chriſtian Em 10 
: 1 1 eror, who added or united 4. i 
170. is Eftate in Britain unto che 
Monarchy of Rome. a 
KING GS from the Departure of the Roma 
 wnto the Setling of the Saxons. 
A. C. 329. 17. Octaviut, D. of Cornwall, 
3937 18. Maximinianus , Kinſman 0 
Conmſtantins the Great. 
1 391. 19. Gratian, a Britain. 
431. 20. Conſtantine of Armorica 
443. 21. — his Son. 
446. 22. Vortiger, Earl of the Geviſſe 
8 who called in the * 
464. 23. Vortimer his Son. 
471. 24. Vortiger again. 
481. 25. Aurelius Ambroſius, ad Son ol | 
rend. Conſtantine ; in whoſe Reig! | 
Portſmouth ; - a Saxon, named Porth, Lande H 
N che - at a Haven in Sourhampt * 
— 1 - Jhive; ſince called Port/moutb. 


„ a6. Uther Pendragon, 44 Son 


27. Artbur his Son. This An 
the x2 Days of Chriſtmas, u 


. 1 unfortunate in having his At 


Conſtantine. 


began the Solemnization ( 


vanquiſhed the Saxons in 
. ſeveral Battels; yet was! 


- chievements overftrained b 
the Writers of his Age, 1 


Ine 


dy giving us occafionto ſuſpect 
. 15 . Cs Virtue they thought to a- 
dorn. This was allo Charle- 
maigne' s Caſe, and nds _ 


+ -»© » © Great's, whom Curtius ma 
i -- fied to Impoſſibilities. 
465 Ae 28. Conſtantine II. br arg 
e. urn 
ION 29. Conan. 
EN 30. Vortiper. . NY 
Fo. zr. Malge. 
786. 32. Carericns or Caradoe, 
xz. B. a 
Sz. 34. Cadwallan. 
678: 35: Codwallader, thi laſt King of 


the Britains. Aſter whofe Death 


the Saxon having totally ſub- 
dued all che Country on this 
- ++ + fide the Severne, the Britiſh Prin- 
85 . des wete no longer called Kings 

| of Britain, but Kings of Wales; 


. 
— — 
— 


Aland the Vieorious's Saxons , in 


the Decay of the — Rule, 
had Erected here 


HEPTARCHY, or Government 
of Seven Kings, © 


zINGDOM of Kor. The People 
were the moſt Civil and Ingenious of 
| 45 the 18 * Julius Ceſar. It began 
er Hengift the Saxon Captain, 4. C. * * 
and ended after a Succeflion of 17 Kin 
laſt Lr e who, Anno 827, loſt 
l Egbert, King King Arche mg. 

Saxons, 9 : Echelbert, King of | Kent, 


e * A Ente King, who was alſo 


y Nr, 


Nn 


2 tho bo they Vanquiſhed by Ina, 


4 tre ee, 

Ren 4 © 46 Be 2 
1,5 S 

Ade Ke abo i 


qc. @ 


| * KINGDOM of .che. Sourh-Saxeny be 


Nete,The Sax- "2 ae 125255 ED 


© Wiſs. 


Teo ce 7 +4. KINGDOM of EA. 
1 der U L4G 75,940 ee 


ter 
being che 15th Ling in in [ohne io 


Then this Kingdom was united allo 15 to "To 
W 


4 KINGDOM oi che Northumbers 
65 * Us A,C. 7 Etbelred 175 


Be i Kean King there; 


E 
ro e kewiſe a Pro- 
— fore- rinch. che Waſ-Saxons. 


Jaugh 
fem Cie 


SOFKSSacsnw 


* " 
* 

— 
— 


B 
3 


_ at hft 


pore! inthe by PE e 

4 an chenwyn, A. C a SUCGE 

I Empire of the 4 the laſt bein Suthered, A. C. 747, 

LEI en. was fubGued by Egker of the Weſt-Saxm;, 

mand his om made a Member of chat ri- 

ſing 0 . „AC. 596, 
King of 


rr 


the Eaß -S 2 


28 . 


flood the © I ene 2 + under 
Temple of Cridde, A. C. 628+ UNE 42 br ucceſſion 
ela 


— W. ag Kin EEE 812 


EY. * 


om mot f 


90 


Y ENOLAN 5 
Rkce of ch Nef. \ 


A1. U. being the ech Kin 
6 red e de 14 


KINGDOM of he 8 8 
225 e 
Pence t6 the Church 
22 pol ao of the 7: „ 

A. C. 


began Hi 
ire > pier abſolute Monarch of the | 


CSS os 


r commanded the 
s de ciled ENGLAND; Is» wid 


hon 21 10 Dir 
oN 
Th FINGS if ENGL AND of the 


J Saxon 10 
40 t. BORRRTth x8t of the Nat. The 22 
of — Mana 
Firſt King of Bas 


Og 
bee 
77. 3. Ethelbull, 8 Son of Et bel olf. 
oh. 4 Erbelhert, 5 5. 
g F Se.Ethehd, Son of Erhelwolf,,g. 
reel who totally reduced Du came 
e Saxons Urner eine Monarchy, in 
leaving the Habe, (Who came in- 
8 52. 1 time) Poſe 
feen, bur not Sovereignty in 
 Northnmbertivid; HE divided Eng- Eng 


3 firſt 
Lund — Skires, 5 — hw 


of Oxford. He 
Son to A- 
925. 


One Uniy. 
Found L a 


s 8 7 


4 


8 une 1 1 AN G 
e Ads: 18. Arlene, Son to Edward. He 


e e277 ain, was Crowned at Rg upon 
— win 8 nts Thames ;. and in his Reigu Aided 
wick, 


Guy Earl of Warwick, that flew 
©. 2d +1 Ctithrand; the Daviſb Glant in High 
"and Bro) Te Relnad Vows 
ad; 5 25 ** Rei 

: 1940s 9. 
nee 


—— * by Gu pn 
bene, 
13 bsbnca EE . 
lend 1 FO," 12. 4 He im Ti- 
rid of 1 | : bute of 300 Wolves yearly on the 
Wolves. Welſh, and in his time the Danes 
' >, '* uſed co Drin much (called Qua 
fin Thane ), wherefore * would 
5 1 . one Ale-houſe i in a Vil- 

I SETS 1 W ge or n. a 
un if. ona „Rewe by Eight Kings up the Ri- 
25 ver 
975. 13. St. Edbward the Marry, Son to 

Edgar, 3. 1 
. 14. Erhelred, who Rei ed 38 Years; 
3 but being of Evil Carriage, gave 
x i once more to 
b recover their Sovereignty; who ſo 
„ prevailed, that Ethelred was con- 
cent to pay the yearly Tribute of 
en 20000 was after increa- 

ſed to 48000 L yearly. This Ty- 

D ranny made E write privily 
i % „ WE unto his Subjects, to kill all the 
| iT . Danes as they ſlept, on St. Brict's 
vad an? 40 : Night \( 12th Novewb.) on which 
2 „Nigg, A. 1012, it was according 
he * H) put in cecution. Thereupon 
2 by T . 1 Swain, 


91 ENWGTLAN D. 413 
* — King of Denmark, came with 
er 306 ball a to — Nin 0 Nd 


Wt] tip into 2 ft his 
5. vey Sußects Pp! Daniſh 0 77 gun 
ee e 
| * fi 9 958 IErbelred's © Jig 
51 3 mera doh & - of Lon- 
he | d not its \ 
$row con- Eg v a, 
ainly *Þro- Nan, whence the | 
ne 5 but, 2 eves, * ; 
et ie had its Num regard 
and memo 15 — n 


3 and Meer den, in 
ac 1X — 2 15 woof raffick 
; ef ul che aß eln, from 


hence our e ee came , 
Js '  thonwMr:” HMC had its 
8 It b Name ＋ * pp, Own - 
e X ty is C; thelred's - 
. Bulapberwrcen 2 ont 


2 21 Adee d onl : 09g ci yew 
rules featrered here 2rd Tre —4 9 
out Order, where the Oity is now in 
H 01 168g» THlefeſt Pride. But, th, return to 
od Erbelred ;, haying been a 


mar be in Nanni, came over and 
919 (r p 1 l 
org . Edmunid Tease Mis Son, with 
g N2awhorh Ca, the Dan prevailed to 
be ſharer in the one-half of his King- 3 
onder during his Life, and after Dach „ 
rf aud, thrift b "Edmind and Al. > we 
W £7 dont ward;n Two Sons of Edmund Ironſide, | 
w ok poſſtſiori of the Whole him- 
ch A5 hem ene 8 
* aff: TK (- dnn 


11 . | a P 3 752 . 


117 ik Jung 
Ar 


and Bu- 
DB; 5 I — 
2 


. 
4. 
Tc 
* 
#7 * 
* 


» © ö 0412 IIK. 21 
erden,; Nn 3 vet in ue among u 
5 ä K < | the Danes Abode 


1 5 at great Eaſe, wei — the = 
Er 1 8 of 2 101 an ile 2 wy 
2. 


hy, 88 EDR che Confollor. He 29 _ 


_ „ 
3 


1066 


TI 


066: 
. 
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= the Tribui&sf 45060). called |, 
& abelgelt; which the E were com- 22 = 
0 pay the —＋ yearly. „ waar, 
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2. The Davey uſed te Stab che Engliſh Pledging one 


WA they they drink } who therefore, to another, 
Gre their Me would requeſt ſome rg ic 
Sſttor- by to be their Pledge or Safety * | 


for em — 4 ey drank: Hence 
m_of Ing one n, 
: "the Old Romans had "7000, 
4 ar Expi of their 


Ae Annu Spores of 


Hock-ide or Shrove:ade For which, ſee — hy 


= in our Treatiſe of GAMES. 
= \ Saxons. Re-poſſe eſſed. 


out of the Huniſu, Saxon, and =: 
3 — Laws, 6n& Utiiverſat and Ge- commes Lew, 
__- Law, wWhence dur Common Law irs Origin 
t to have its Original. He 


Fling bei N Aeling his Heirrrrc 
Prince of Lord, was Ane Whit, N 


(fs ron 185 * Children,) 
ES „ he fwore Ha- 
NP” 0 of Gln „ whom he 
his Eh was the 
Evil, (a King's Evil 
{DR fo- gd. ide ed) a Prerogative that firſt cured. 
dtary to all is Succeſ- 


frs. 51. 150 ne Founded and Endow- Wefminfer - 
b "the ay of Weſtminſter. He new Founded, 


. e 1 rgetting his Oath 
to Reign as Pritice-R t, aſſu- 


tlie Crown himſelf, whom 
* William 


e EC: this? 


216 . Akif Chronology 


5 Aal d 6 _ Williaw Duke: of Normandy (tho? 2 Ba- 
* 41 ſtard born of Arlet . 

„ 520564 e 41-887, WAs,qf Kin to Edward the Con- 

1 e qr. 


Batte 0 Ho - 0 nee Wil 2 a : 
. Slay yang . Herold, Fe Navy. with, $96 — 
| RE at Haſtings in Suſſex; who there- 
upon aſſumed the Title f King of 
773 * i lon by, the, Name of. „Malliam the 
Ar $4.44 +53} o — —_— in > 


"The Norman Ki ings. 
1066. 
©" TI — ee the OR 


ties, how pre- 


ſerved. 
— | 
bei 


once 4. _ 


circled within s \ — to give him mo l, 


” K would not let them eniqq; the ir anci- 


e forthe, 7212 H ei Lind, &c. --which He. ch \7compelled 
Nallud to it. 22 his In Circomſtances,! re to do; 
and they only, of all Exgland enjoy fs 

bps Kai Liberties. ns, b 


were in 
were by the Lear; and how many 
Knights or Soldiers were in eve!) 
hire, which, was put down in Wii 


. 5 and romainerh at Kane 


and — ent they 


1100 


M ENGLAND. 41 
n -where for New Forreſt 
40 Miles ſpace good profitable Corn- made... .> 


ound was turned into à Chaſe for 
ld Beaſts. He gave Privileges to 
St. Martins Ce Was Foun- St. Martins Le- 
died by \Ingelricas in the Time of Ed. = in Low 
_y 2 2 In the Near 1072, K by hom 
alt ot Huntingios ,; was =, * 
en the firſt Nobioman Be- un Noble. 
England. All the Hiſtorio- ed in Eug land. 
7 * N ome time before, and af- Innöndys- 
mm” er is Days, began the Year-at Chriſ- phers. eg 
1 mar, and not on the 25th of March, chem Heir at 
dss hath been uſed ſince. Ile Reigned oro en 
| eng We rho 11 Months, and. Died Seſrt. 
qm. 9. 1087, being ſucceeded W his Son, _ 0 1200 * 
named N 
1685 2: WILLIAM RUFUS, who, af af. 
iter his coming out of Nermandy, 
| ind ad vantage of his elder Brother 33 
- ., Abſence, and was Crowned King, „ 
d kept his Court at Weſtminſter in Ee 
the New Hall; which being ſaid to 
de too tis, the King ſaid it was but a 
Chamber in compariſon of what he 
as about to make, laying the Foun- 
dation of a Hall from the Thames Side 
. * to the Common Street, but was never 
\  hniſhed. He.was ſhot (whether 9 
dentally or deſigned, is not known) © 
by Sir Wale Vrrel levelling an Arrow _ 
at a Deer, Baring Reignekr⸗ Years,. 85 4 
. _ 4x Months, A uk 
nos 3. HENRY, bor his Learning, Sir- | 
Paw Bas Clerk, excluded his Bro- r 
ther Robert (then in the -L!) 
from the Cron, took alſo from him 
| * e Nermandy, and put _ 


35 


* "OY | - Eyes. . _ 
was Founded b 4 
and br = 1 
4 375 4 inne 
* . 5 TI tor — rhe $, named 
V3 dre this, Smubſe was 4 Ry 
e Ordure and Filth, and the ogy 


; I ors were 
— 1 ut fore were Exel. a Hoſpi 


— i be 8 1. K de wichour Holborn 
ebf | | which is now the Parifh-Church ol 
— * Sti Giles in the Fields. In this Kiag 
che Rein, vs 16, was the Firſt Pu 
" Hamentof , Clergy, and Com- 
ns, ns now it . He Bied che Fir 
ef December uf 1 Surfeit of Lamp 
r 
ad the Phyſtcian which was hired u 
N 


Adee 10150 Died of che Stench, and enjoyed not 

A 1140 Tat 1 * Vi — him. 
WW +. 2 wb. 24. King STEP to Alia 
. ud 28 ter to tire Conqueror, cceedet 


4 


; 


d, ene moft of his Reign in Wan x 

- aol ory Emprefs. H his Reign 

London - Steno. 19 ws Bat deginnin egirining at E. 23 
157211 26" Stone Faſtward'to Aldgal 


* SINE, 2K and 18 Ee. * 
ö £7700 Queen Buflt St. Cat 
Lee, A wy Tower of Zondon; whid 

Tower of Bod, was Built by One 

r Ari abr, before Chrif 

5 1 n alſo Built the Hive 
-Belinaſgate, by. l . Bos Gee] Thi 

whom Buile. 1 l was Siicteſfor to MitBnetins 4. 
| a before C, which Mulmei 

Ty ; 0.04 ade eff üs ene wl. a Crom 


- 


Wo 
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5 of Gold; and Bullt che Mall called 
Wale Hall in New Thiy or London.] Seckwell-Hall, 
. King Spephes Died of the Hiack Paſſi- Rar 
| on; mY _ the e 
N I ving. 18 
** Ven and x0 dir 


' The Saxon Line aue 
7 29. HENRY 11 Son to Aland the 


25. Empref, . and to 
i N Daughter to 


Elana his Wife, and a great part 
Feland by Conqueſt. He added the Three. Lows, 


28 of Arguitaine in Right & his Mo- the of 
„do the Two I 2 


1 - This King 
al things, except the 

* - bellion of his the Eldeſt of 
. Thich, named ffany, he cauſed to be 
6 . 


' on eople's All ham, | > HE 

"8 and chis Kin 1 ih i; 10 

| 25 — — ne Rei ho 
t 4 the 

| bury was void $Reign.che "ot 

er, and London-Bridge was Built 

Timber by one Nur a Prieſt. Sees 

mods fa. che K 22 | 


tir 7 


220 4 A brief kanu of 
er bout this Bride 2 Reign 
a eee * che Rich L D would go out | 
_— * gf 2 t Companies, Robbing Nobl 
ic men Hou s and Murdering all the 
met, {0 Sc none durſt walk thi 
Streets in the Night. His Son H 
| 0555 3 1 and himſelf Die 
6. 1189, Reigned } 
Years and 9 Month . was eee 
ed by his ſecond Son, named 
. j — RIG for his Valour, Sir 
named Cue med. He Warred i 
. thegg // Lend} Oovercame the Turk 
ham he almoſt drove our of Si 
R Cyra, and in returning home 
d to defend Normandy and AcqBitaine 2 
: b.L};gain&>che Bunch, was by Tempeſt cl 
tip upon; Aoffria u where he wastaken Pr 
F boy nee, and put to 2 grie vous Ranſom 
This King was twice Crowned. I: 
ih mote % 8 Ar 5 1 og —— Robin Hou 
22 500 OM el An itt „ Ans 1189, | 
er- bas no the Firſt Lord Mayor choſan, namet 
Vor. bo e Hey Fitx- Alu — 
. 106 Mears tggethafl; Linden having been 
Sy. 2 on [ always, Jime out of Mint, — i 
' by Chief Magiſttato, callddcthe P. 
eve or Provo. This King Rich 
2 ; «weft William Biſop of B Governor d 
o dns 0 . whils he Journeyed xo 7 
| neee Ju 1 © en,; * which Biſhop built tlie 8 4 
about the Wall about the Tower of Condon, 200 
re; by al de a deep Ditch to be made — * 
whom 2. the ſame, thinking to make the bs 
4, Peril jy : wy run ound it. He went to Beſiege ti 
the Autber of i . Caſtle of Cbalux, and; Was there Slai | nM | 
Phalaris's Bull, by Venomed. Dart thrown an A'Y * > 
5. hanſeled © _.. i, baliſt, (the uſe of which Warlike EA. 
Hp gil 


, * p 
br 
012 
1199. 
197] 25 
Tf 

WU 

$113 


A; od 
rd; - 
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ie de fiſt ſnewed untere French) 22 and 


tis; Ai 6. % $1999 having Rego 9 Years — 
1912 And 9? NENS,:; 4 Baſtile or pri- 
| 1199+: . JOHN, Broher ep "Richard, ſuc- ſon #0 * Built, 
5 20 — an unk Saba ae was an w the frſt 
ods "uphatural her, and an Mev wenr i- 
b elle e 8 8558 00 f er He * 
— ro have loſt his Kingdom to therein, * 
cit . bo jon the 
-ir;; eme to ſubdue it. He ſu ed him- 
0; elf and Kingdom to the. Pope's Le- 
te. The Baro Wals was in his 
wo .cime. He, the Sheriffdom of 
London and of 2 to the Citizens 
K.. f London for 300 1. Yearly: ta be paid, 
a been i in the precedent King's 
Arno rag, He granted his 
_ == Paygs off Sorter n that a. 
might ayor, Mayor 
; BS > Ih — — du- choſen Tearly- 
ling his Lye. 4. 12 1209; London-Bri 
+» Bridge was Built of Stone %y three firſt IF 
Worthy Merchants of L N VIZ. Song, 
Mercer, 4 —— and Botewrigh It was 
Built of Wood before, viz. in the Reiggg 
510 of Henry the Second: Before which = i» | 
7 mah was no Bridge at all, but a 17 
2 5 5s. plges he Fer- 
of 101 me e dyin e Fe 
to their Daughter —— vo nk — 
ar eee of her Parents, and the Profits 
0 21:0 j be Ferry; 5 built a Rene of Siſters 


bag 5 1 eat of St. Mary's, to whom 


ofs Curſe 


che Profits of her Ferry after 
_— 15 7 Whic Houle being + after 
bY” of reed in 'A lege ot Prieſts, 
| 8 5 a Prieſt, with help of ſome 
| 8 ee, Kalt ö „ Timber- 


ied 


* 
b . 


! "A brief Chonblogy 
7 3 whichi now, in 

— 4 great Aid of ow 
L Citizens, was nn 


Houſes buile » 
Firing at b 


with it abon 
ns. * 141% the Walls c 


| Kir me wii 
ned at Swinſfttad- Abbey ; C 
_thers he died of a Sutfeir and 2 


roch of O. 1216, ha 
ed about 1 7 Years. He cos 


1216. 


1272 


ree Warren; that is, to Hunt a cer- 
ain Cirenit abont the City. He For- 
tified the Tower with a Bulwark, which 
was built twice, and twice'oyerthrown 
by Earthquakes in one Year's time, o 

little more, after it had coſt 12000 
Marks, (each Mark of Silver — 

8 Ounces. ) He Lett to Farm 

Forde rrp La Ter to fob 

Gyfors, Ma commanded a 
at Wiſwintr r (and WV Mars 
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eaſe elſewhere during the ſpace of) 
FM * 2 which 882 
nil - 
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oo. Amo 1251, Hegrant-, 
dead chat the. Citizens ſhould: preſent Thef.Myyer 
their Lord Mayor to be ſworn before to beSwory” 


the Barons of e Exchequen; where- before the Ba- 
as before chat 15 , they always did Prehn 
eſent him to the King, whereſoever 8 
s was. In this King Reign Nine. 
Fryers Minors, or Grey Fryen, Landed + i 
at Dover, che Firſt was ever in England, gd 
Five whereof remained at. Canterbury, 
the other Four came to Londen, and 
built a Church thore. In his Reign 
Gt an Hola ee 
_ 06G an at,Qur Lady, without 
nas London, called St. Spit- 2 Spit» 
tle. died Nov. 16. Ia, having INS: 


Reigned 56 Years, and was Buried in 
Weſfeminſter, which he had new built 
the greateſt part. 67 


172. 29. EDWARD I. He Awed France, 


Subdued Wales, brought Scotland into 
Subjection; of whole King and No- 
bility he received Homage, In his 
Reign, viz. Aue 1275, A Rich Man 
of France brought. into Northumberland 


a Speniſ” Ewe, which was rotten, and 


infected ſo the Cattle, that it ſpread The 6a R 
all over England, and was the Rot or Murrain 


0 Murrain ever was in this Land. 


In. 1276, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 


here, how oc- 


built the Fryers Preachers, or Black-Fryers Blacks Fryers 


at London, This King firſt ordained 


Built. 


Farthings and Half- pence to be made Round Half. 
round, viz, Anne 1280; whereas be- Pence & Fare 


things firſt 


loro that time, the penny had a double made. 


Croſs with a Creſt; in ſuch ſort the 
ſame 


Ceventry-Croſ, 
others 


- fame might with eaſe be broke in the 


middle, or into four Quarters, and ſo 


made into Half-pence or 'Farthing, 
In Amo 1282, Corn was firſt ſold b 


Weight. Henry Waleis, Mayor, buil 


2 Houſe called the Stocks, to be a Mar. 


ket for Fleſh and Fiſh, in the midſt of 


the City; the Profits whereof to be, 


for the conſtant Repair of Londu. 
Bridge. Anno 1285, Cbeapſide-Condlit 


was built. This King's Conſort, Queen 
 Eltanor, died near Lincoln, and wy 
| -© brought up to be Buried at Weſtminſter, 
andiat every place where her Corps 


1307. 


reſted by the way, he built a magnit- 
cent Croſs with her Image on it. C. 


aneh Caf, Cheapfide-Croſs, and Cha 


Croft, were three of them. The Al. 


nories, a Nunnery without Aldgate, was 
Founded b 
Brother to 


md Earl of Leicefer, 
| ing Edward. Anno 1293, 
and next Year after, was the Firſt A. 
derman, being one Nicholas Farringdn, 
King Edward died of the Bloody-Flux, 
Fuly the 7th, 1307, having Reigned 
34 Years, 7 Months. 

30. EDW ARD II. A Diſſolut 
Prince, hated of his Nobles, and con- 
temned by the Vulgar, for his immes- 
ſurable Love to Pierce Gaveſton and the 


Spencers. He was twice ſhamefully bes. 


Fight, except they might (accordiny 
to their Liberties) return home again 


ten by the Scots, and requeſting Aid 


of the Londoners againſt Mortimer Fail 
of March, and his Queen Iſabel, wiv 


Sided with Mortimer; They anſwered, 
They would not go out of the City w 
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the ſame Day before Sun-ſet. He. was = 


depoſed, after having Reigned 19 
> Years and 6 rg wall tove in 

" Killingworth-Caftle whilſt they ſet up 

his Son for King; and being after re- 

moved to Berklty-Caſtle, he was there 0 
Murdered, by means of à Sophiſtical 

Verſe ſent by the Biſhop of Hereford * 
to his Keeper; which was, 


Edwardum occidere nolite timere bonum eff. — En- 


Making no Comma, it was interpre- nb; Prixce 
ted to che worlt Senſe; IA o_ {oe 


| 28 3 2 for the 
ao, Tier the eee, l be n Nike in indy toe 
b . ave i 
fengkneſs * bs 2 Pris); the r the keen, For 
cretary, by a ſma is Pen, ch, nts ewig, which mods 
27%. Nr in Eehng Puts * 


1326. 31. EDWARD III. was a moſt Vir- 
tuous and Valorous Prince: He brought 
the Scots to a formal Obedience, over- 
| threw the French, took the Town of 
| Calice, and many fair Poſſeflions in C, won. 
that Kingdom, ind appointed himſelf Arms of Eng: 
to be called King of England and France, 2 andFrance 
- Quartering the Arms of theTwo King- — Quartere 
; doms together. He Inſtituted the moſt Order of the 
5 Honourable Order of the Garter, Anno Garter Inſti- 
1361. Commanded all Pleas to be futed. 
made in Engliſh, ind not iti French, as Flee firſt | 
had been uſed from the Conqueſt. He Ro 


Sir Fob» Poultney, Mayor, built the Col- ſer built. 


-ffreet. In 1 Sir Gualter pw; bk. 
fr oP Manny w7 bi 


built the Ciftle of Windſor. Amo 1338, Caltleofitind: 


lege called St. Lawrence Poultney and St. Lr 
Lal, Alballows, 4 Pariſh+Church in Ji a 


A brief Chronology 
7 Nanny bought a piece of Ground 
| ( hich he incloſed) of 13 Acres, call. 
| Chartreu$) ed Spittle- Croft. (now Charter - Houſe. | 
Tard) to bury the Multitude in time 

of Peſtilence, which juſt then raged, 
and Founded a Chappel, afterwards 2 
Houſe of Chartreux Monks. Sir Joln | 
Stody gave the Vintners of London all 
that Quadrant of Ground whereonf 
Vintners-Hall ſtandeth. King Edwarl 
died at Sbene (now called Richmond 
Tune 21. Amo 1377, having Reigned 

Fo Years and 4 Mo AY, 

1377. 32. RICHARD II. ungoverned 
and diſſolute King, loſt what his Fa- 
ther The Black Prince, and his Grand- 
father Edward the Third, had gained. 
In his Reign, Anno 1380, Powder, and 
the Uſe of Guns was firſt found out. 
See in INVENTIONS. Anno 1381, 


gy : har: Ball, a Seditious Prieſt, uſed in 

* When Adam is Sermons this Theme: hen Adam 

Dag, &«c. by Dag, and Eve Span; who was then « 

whom firſt Gentleman? After which enſued the 

5 _ Inſurrection of Wat Tyler, ſo fatal to 
er. 


the Lawyers and Learned, as well 2s 
the Flemings; who, if they could not 
pronounce Bread and Cheeſe other- 
wiſe than Brot and Cauſe, immediately 
loſt ther Heads. They burnt the Ten- 
ple and the Savoy. King Richard mar- 
ried Anne, Daughter toYVenceſlans, King 


Women here; of Bobemia; Which Aune brought in 
firſt wore high the Faſhion of our Women wearing 
_ — High Attires on their Heads, with 
rode Side long trained Gowns; as alſo Riding 
ways. upon Side-Saddles on Horſeback; 8 3 


* 


1399. 


— 


ENGLAND. 

before, the Women here rode aſtride 
as the Men did. This King Repaired 
Meſtminſter- Hall with coftty Work. He 


lived at Shene in Surtiy, where Queen 
Ame dying, he took it ſo heavily, he 
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curſed the place, and overthrew the 


Buildings; unto which Palace former 


Kings uſed to refort, as very conſiſtent 


with their Health and Pleaſure. He 
was for his many Enormities Depoſed, 
Amo 1399, after he had Reigned 22 
Years and 3 Months, and ered 


at Pomfret-Caſftle: 
Tpbe Line of Lancaſter. 


34- HENRY IV. Son. to Fobn of His Deſceng) * 


Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, Third Son 
to Edward III. was, by the Conſent of 
the People, choſen King , and ſpent 


his whole Reign in Suppreſſing home- 
| bred Rebellions. In this King's Reign 


died Chancer and Gower, two famous 
Poets. And the Conduit in Cornbill 
was made, which before had been a 


- Priſon (called by the Name of the 


Tom upon Cornhill ) for Night-walkers, 
&c. Amo 1403, A great Tax was 
granted, exceeding all ever was, upon 
condition it ſhould not be Recorded 
for a Preſident. In 1406, Sir Richard 
Whittington was Mayor, who built Vbit- 


© tington-College, part of the Hoſpital 
of et. Beize mew in Smithfield ; The 
Library of. the Grey-Fryers ; The Eaſt- 


end of Guild-Hall ; Several ſmall Cong 


: duits, called Boſſes ; and the Weſt-Gats 
of London, called 3 In 1408 
Q 2 


roi 


Chaucer and 
Gower, FVidt 
Poets in the 
Treatiſe of 
Poetry, : 


Nengate Built. 


0 # 
%, 
Ay * 
PR 
1 


— 
—— AGO th. 4 


— — PEIPInE td 
5 


A brief Cbronolog 
roſe 2 great Schiſm about diſcufling ; 
whether Gregory or Bennet were the 
true Pope, thro' which above 200000 
Chriſtians were ſlain, at laſt Alexander 

2 was choſen. In 1409, at Skimmers Well, 

Great Play , near Clerkenwell, was a great Play, laſt- 
laſted 7 Days, ing above 7 Days, being of Matter 
from the Creation of the World, at 
which were almoſt all the Engliſh No- 
bility and Gentry. After it, * 

Royal Juſting in Smithfield, King 
Henry died the 20th of March, 1412, 
_—_ 13 Years and 6 
Mont 


| 1412. 34. HENRY. (Of Monmouth, ſo 

: | named from the place of his Birth, a 

Ee - - Cuſtom uſed in thoſe Days); The 

- Mirror of Magnificence, and Pattern 

of true Virtue ; tho”, during his Fa- 
ther's Reign, he lived Diſſolutelyß, 

Robbing upon the High-way, as ſome 

Authors alledge, and Aſſociating him- 

ſelf with Lewd Villains, being incli- 

ned to all Follies his Youth and Wan- 

tonneſs did prompt him to; but being 

ſſeſſed of the Crown at his Father's 
Death, he purſued the Title of France, 
and won it, being ordained Heir-ap- 
t to the French Crown, in a Par- 
| ament of their Nobility, Clergy and 
8 | Commons, but lived not to poſſeſs it. 
1 In his Days lived Sir Fobn Oldcaftle, 
* Lord Cobbam, who, for divers Points 
touching the Sacrament, was Hanged 
and Burnt. This King, Awno 1421, 
in Parliament ordained Balances and 
Weights, to weigh Gold Coin that 
Went in any Payment of Money. » 


hats cn 1 


Garter King 


Arms. To this King the Pars Balls at Arms. 
were ſent. He died Aug. 31. 1422, 
having Reigned 9 Years and F 
Months. 

1422. 1277 HENRY VI. called Henry of - 
Windſor 


* 


„was Crowned King of France 
in Pars, which Kingdom he held du- 
ring the Life of his Uncles, Jobn of 
Bedford, and Humpbrey of Glouceſter. Af- 
ter whoſe Deaths he not only loſt - 
France to the French, but- England and = 
his Life to the Yorkiſh Faction. In rout 
1425, was paid the. firſt Cuſtom of Cs Tou 
12 Pence in the Pound for all Mer- firſt paid. 7 
chandizes Imported or Exported out 
of the Realm, ſettled by Parliament 
but for 3 Years; wherein was a Pro- 
viſo, that the King ſhould not make 
a Grant to any Perſon ; nor that it 
ſhould be any Preſident for rhe like to 
be done: But yet all the Kings after 
him have had it for Life, ſo forcible is 
a Preſident once fixed in the Crown. 
B44 Knighed 1426, the mo — 
Bedfor ighted King Heury. In the 
ſame Year, Sir Tobn Rainwel, Mayor 
of London, began to Build the Tower Tower on © 
on London-Bridge. In 143 o, before Londen-dridge 
" Champaign in France, Joan de Pucille was Built. 5 
taken in Armour by the Exgliſp, and A %,hj,,ũj t 
afterwards by them Burnt for 3 Witch. 
In 1441, Dame Elianar Cobbam, Dut-. 
cheſs of Glouceſter, was apprehended, and 
certain Articles objected againſt her 
Q 3 7 8 


PRINTING 
ond out, & 
Tallii J 
the firſt Book 
was Printed. 
See INVEN- 


8 
Fo: 


- 8 = - 
a. . — 
4 CCC RN ² w 9 a nn ne I 2 Ir 
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for Sorcery and Witchcraft, which She 
_._., uſed with one Roger Bolingbroke, a Ne- 
c. tomancer, prejudiciabto-the King's 
Perſon, and by which means She had 


attracted the Love of the Duke to her; 
and being convicted thereof by Wit- 


neſſes, and her own Confeſſions, She 


was forced to do Publick ; Penance, 


Walking through many Parts of Lon- 


don, with a Candle or Taper of Wax, 


weighing two Pounds, within her 
Hand, and nothing but a Handker- 
chief upon her Head. In the ſame 


Year the Earl of Yarwick was Crown- 
ed King of Wight by the King's own 


Hand. Anna 1445,Symen Eyre, Mayor 
built Leaden-Hall to be Te oel of 


Grain and Hewel for the Poor of the 
City. In 1450,, was Tec Cade s Re- 


bellion, who hamed himſelf Mortimer. 
Anno 1453, Was the firſt Year, and Fob» 

Norman ki | 

by Water to, Weſtminſter, to take his 

Charge; for which there was a Song 


e firſt Mayor, was Rowed 


made, "Row the Boat, Norman, Cc. 


Before that time they always did uſe 


to Ride o Weſtminſter. In 1459, 


PRINTING was found out at Aa- 


gunce in Germany; and William Caxton, 
Mercer of London, brought it into Eng- 
land about 1471, and firſt practiſed and 
made uſe of the ſame in he Abbey of 
St. Peter's Weſtminſter... This King, af- 
ter a Reign of 38 Years and 6 Months, 


was Depofed by Edward Earl of March, 


ſtiled Edward che 4th; and in 1477, 


AND 


was Murdered, 
5 us $2153 DIFFied The 


* . 
. 
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The Line of York: 


1460. 36. EDWARD IV. Son to Richard His Deſtenez  - 
Duke of Nrk, Son to Richard Earl of 3 vi 

, "Cambrillge, Son to Edmund of Langley, . 
Fourth Son to King Edward the zd. 
of TY Edward's ſecond Son Lyontl,, Duke 
of Clarence, Married his Daughter and 


Ry Ker to Roger Mort iin Earl of Aarch, 44 
Wuhoſe Son Roger Had Iſſue Abe, Mar. 
rel to Nichard Duke of York, and Mo:; 1 
1 ther to Edward the-4th. This King, INT 
Atte 9 bloody Bartels; eſpecially that | 
_ of won, in which were flain 26000 
Fe, was quiet! ſeated in his Do- 


1; _, minions of Engl and Ireland. This 
8 King fate in Perſon 4 Days together, 
, fo 7-4 2 he Laws were Executed. 
In 464, ng. Edward Married the 
La e Grey, Widow to Sir John 
N eing the firſt King ever Mar- pirſt king 
21 8 
tie kts wn n Subſeck Whic Marriage ever Married 
5 kepe coca 1 for above half a a his own Sub- 
Te. 8136. RE 5985 a Daughter 1% 
| ElI3zabab, long after Married 
Henry the h. In 1473, Wil- 
ee Mayor, cauſed a Pair 
of 50 to be ſet up in every Ward. Stocks fee up 
m 1476, The Fifhmongers built — every - 
Marge ate, and Biſhop ate was built by Ward. 
the Nerchau 1 ins of are Sl 10 —— | 
0 ard. Anna 1482, Cripplegate (Which 2 er ; 
os 118 been an 814 Priſon pple Debtors) dunn, 5 u 
| * 5 new 2 70 from the Foundation new Bult. 


Imund Shaw, Mayor. King Ed- 

ward died April f the och, 1483, having 

eigned 22 Years and 1 Month, and 
24 Was - 8 


- 
. 
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| muas ſucceeded by his unfortunate Son 
5 Prince Edward, Alle 
| 1483. 37. EDWVARDYV. who was but 13 
= .. ....-. - .- Yearold and before his Coronarign 
is | was Murder'd by his Unnatural Uncle 
——" | Richard in the Tower of Longon, ha- 
1 vue 8 but 2 Months and IT 
2 8. 
1483. 38 RICHARD III. A Wicked Ty- 
nannical Man, who, to make his way 
to the Crown, Murdered, 1. Kin 
Henry the Sixth. 2. Prince Edwar 
his Son. 3. George Duke of Clarence his 
Brother. I Haſtings, à Faithful Ser- 
5 vant to King Edw ard. 5. Rivers. 
8. Vangban, 7. Grey, Three of the 
Queens Kindred. 8. Edward the 
Fifth his Soyereign ; Tis 9. His 
young Couſin Richard. 
uke of Buckingham, his fear Friend 
and greateſt Coadjutor in theſe his 
. Impious Practices; And, 11. His Wife 
a, A; ſo to make the way to an Ince- 
| ſtuous with his Couſin — 
zabeth ; but before the Pouca par 
Was oppoſed by Henry 
ond, and loſt his Life + 4g er 
. Field, after a Reign of but 2 Years and 
2 Months, and yas ſucceeded by Ear] 


Hem, named pony the AD 
Families United. _ 


| HisPeſcgns 0 39. HENRY VII. Heir to che Houſe 
Y * „ TT Daugk- 

obs Duke of Somerſet, Son to 
| Jobs] Earl of Somerſet, Son to Fobn of 
Lum, Duke of Laney: er the 


Per 


| — of Rickard, Married with 


from the Briziſh Royal Blood,” as bein 


hrer and Heir to Ed- 


Elizabeth, Da 
was alſo Extracted 


ward the "4th. 


Son to Edmund Tudor, Earl of Ric 
. 171500 to Owen Tudor ( Deſcended from 
Cadwallader, the Britiſh -and Ca- 
| therine of Funes, Widow of Henry the 


Itch. His whole I were againſt 


—=— 


"Homebrod Rokels, being, -7; Fake % Ware. 


| Warheck, ( naming himfelf Richard *. 


Buke of Wk, ſecond Son to King 


% : j . raiſed ſeveral Commotions, till he was 
hanged. 3. The Lord Audley, with the 2 


on Black- Heath, 


| Edward). who had Beſieged Exeter, and 


Commons of Cornwall, 1 500 of which 


Were taken Priſoners, and 300 Killce 
: 3 Francis ; Lovell's Nan. Loved. 


Anno 1485, ordained 2 Number 
choſen Archers to attend his 


of Sheve,which had been burnt 


. down in 1497, 
yo 


Anno 1502, He pulled down 


pened. 
dhe Chappel of our Lady, and a Ta- 


vern thereto adjoyning, in which Place 


now Henry the Iths Chappel. This "= 
bar ng being a Brother of the Taylor's Bui Buile 


i 8 | za, King Eined che ark King Henry 
dhe 6th, King Henry the th, King 
* 925 the 4th, and | King Rithard the 


he built a Chappel at Weſtminf 


Richard the 


22 N Six more Kings o 


n, vis. King 


24.) 


— 
LS 


= ” 


AO F 


er, called Hay the 1 


It 
_ 
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15 Perſon daily, called Veomen of the 4 
Anno 1501, He new bal his Firſt erg 2 


naming it Ricbhmount, Richmond in * 
15 great and rich Jewels _— ay 
were burnt in the Fire when it hap- 


2 
9 1 


Mert bant-Tay- 
ler. C 


be, 


- firſtſo called. 


Firſt Sweat- | 5 a 2 


— 


Guild-HeB. 


S + 
%? . - 
» £3 = 


Mayor's Feaſt 
firſt kept at 


— 


W AR 
the Strand. 


names Y * 


Dieu $73 to © 


: Fall beam 


» EE ” 
o 


The Sev in GT 


oa ” I 
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A brief Chronology 


% bat at.) ga e chem the Name and Title 


| Taylort. Anno 1503, The 
Strntring- Sickneſs firſt broke out in 
| of which died 2 Lord Mayors 
and 4 Aldermen in / Days, deſides in- 
finite Numbers of People. In Ano 


af  -"x494, bent en ſold for 6 Pence the 


Buſhel: And that loathſome Diſeaſe 
the PO firſt broke out, and from 


0 5 RES the Neopolitan Expedition Was derived 


7 utito'all Europe. Anno x 501, Fobn Shaw, 


' 4 4 — cauſed his Brethren che Alder- 


men to Ride from Gil. Hal to the 
WWater-ſide to go to Weftminifter, and 
cCauſed the Kit Eg bh to bs built at 


N ain Guill. Hall, whete ever ſince the May- 


1 c0r's Feaſt hath ben kept. Before this 
time it was uftinlly kept at Grocers or 

Tuyters- Hull. Ant 1509, The Savoy, 
near unto ChatingiCrop, (which Houle 


cir "had the firſt Foundation from Peter 
5 11 1 10 Earl of 


Savoy about the 29th of King 
Hep the zd.) was finiſhed by this 
1 King, who converted not the Name, 


eee, che did che Houſe into an Hoſpiral, 
a Tn — Lands for Releaſing 100 


.b2man ct 4 


poor P e. This King died at Rich- 
bed tlie 224 of April 1509;7 having 
:7 © [Reigned 23 Years afid 8 Months. 


160, 40. HENRY: VIII. Heir to both 


in : ” Pe : os Dine _ hkd Le ry 
L or em, Pitch 
Fields, in which ſhed 8: Kings and 

{A Princes, 4 Dukes, ' Marquiſſes and 

Bu, ad 250060 of the 4. —— 

2 befides Barons and Gentlemen. This 

A ing began the firſt Reformation of 


Ar 3 the Pope's _ 


71 4. 


1 
4 
b 
4 
| 
; 


5 * * 
N — 


T Pound, Mutton at 3 Farthings. In.” 
10 {tc 


r 


[we £5 mos e e who Pm 
Feel and Was greateſt 
a vourite of this King, and greareſt Man I hens 


| an 


ENGLAND. 
0 — out of Eagle; tho? formerly; 


'» 1] Vize; Aw 1 ar, he himſelf had wrote 


Ts a Book againſt Martin Luther in Ger- 


: many, for which Pope Leo X. entitleqdqcqcc 
him Defender F tbe Faith, &cc. In 152232 od 
was held a Parliament at Blacl-Fryess, a 


London, near his Palace àt Bride. 
well, cho erwards he kad a Palace . .....*,-. 
at Hampton-Coutt, In 1531, he pu- 
cChaſed che Houſe of St. Fames ames (giving st. anf 

to the Siſters bf the Houſe good Pen- Houſe and 
ſions) and then Built theredf a fine Pak 


25 nie Manſion, called St. Famer's, ànd con- 


verted the Green Meadows. about the 


fame into. a Park, called St. Fames's 
1 . In 2533, his 3 
111 + 


Anne of 


1 . — on 


| Weight: : Beef at a Half:periny the w 


Gentlemen-Penfioners were a 
to Wat on the King. In Penſonem 
1746, by the 3 r the firſt ppoiseh 
'-;Stews in 8 down. Lit 5 

In this Year ke (allo buile Church — gee... 

'.. called- Chrift's Church, neat — abe des 
77 Marler. In this King's Reign was the 5 re Fe 
_ Suppreſſion of Monaſteries, amaſſing Lie Mow, q 
thereby vaſt Treaſures into bis Purſes ſteries lere. 


1539, Fl 


and this Ki ng the!Biſhop rick Biſhoprick of | 
of Oxfard. timk lived cy Foun, 


Cardiael ha © 


an Honours, Bind vr ever had, (from e * 


eſpecially, as being 4froegy; a: 
* Son of à Butcher,) whole Life 
may 


I. 
— 


/ 
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miy be an Example to all Great Ones 
of the Mutabiliry of Fortune. In this 

I King's Reign Dr. Collett erected a Free. 
School in Fans Church- Yard, Londen, 
committing the Overſight thereof to 
the Maſter and Wardens of the Mercer: 
In this King's time there were not 
10000 Pariſhes in all England, upon 
ſtrict poor, He tha Fon. 28, 
254, ha eigned 37 Years and 
9 Months. He had fix Wives; wiz. 
Three Kates, Two Annes, and One Fare 
He was ſucceeded as he had appointed 
by his Son, - 

1546. 41. EDWARD VI Purſued the Re- 
tion begun by his Father; and 
in 1548, the Church-Service was firſt 
Sung in Engliſh.” In 1552, was the firſt 

Weekly Contribation of the Londoners, 
for Proviſion for the Poor there; to 
which every Man contributed. The 

_ fame Year were the firſt Children ta- 

ken into Chrift's Hoſpital, at the Grey- 
Toer, being in Number almoſt 400, 
no called Blew-Coat Boys; And alle 
Sick and Poor People into St. Thomas's 
Hoſpital in Southwark, all provided for 
out of the Alms of the City. In 1553, 
the King ſent for the Mayor of Lon- 
Au, and gave him his Palace of Bride- 
wel to bee a Workhouſe for Poor and 

Ice Perſons, and 500 Mark-Land of 
. _ the Savoy Rents. He died at Green- 
wich ( where he and his Father had 2 
| fine Palace) che 6h of Fuly x5 ;, ha- | 
ving Reigned 6 Years and 5 Months. * 
King Edward appointed for his Suc- 4 
. -  ceſſor the Lady 7 D of 


Frances 


i. 
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Francer Dutcheſs of Suffolk ,- who was | 
| Queen of — 
Aſſerting her 
Ades King Edward's Siſter b <>, — | 
= ne, the firſt Wife of Hem 2 
6 and coming to London with dme For- 
ä | d was proclaimed Queen of England =. 
| | on the 19th of Fuly. S n 
1573. 42. Queen MARY; A Woman not | 
of a cruel Nature, if not miſled; as 
appears by her Pardoning the D. " BY 
Northumberland, tho afterwards he was 
Beheaded. In her Reign died three 
Dukes, three Lords, the Lady Fane 
Gr9, | and ſeveral ochers thay did pro- 
fe 5 Reformation. In her time a 
| of Beer, Lew the Cask, did coſt 
ut 6 Pence, 4 great Loaves of 
Bread were oy Fr bet One Penny. She 
was Married to Philip of Spain. In the 
\.,, Aft of her Reign ſhe loſt Calice to the calice lo 
French, which Town the Engliſh had 
in Poſſeſſion 200 Years ; for the Loſs _ 
of which ſhe conceived 1 mac Grief, 
that ſhe died the 17th of Nov. i558, 
having Reigned 5 Years and 4 Months, 
and was — 2 by her Siſter Elixa- 
2 Daughter to Queen Aune of Bul- 
8 | ſecond Wife to King Henry the 
43. Queen ELIZABETH, à Gra- 
nes and Heroick Lady well Skilled Ses s ed 
the Latin, and other Ton gues, of Gram 
And famous for her Gov Anden and 0d Lenguages.. 
_ 2 Single Life; She refined the yo 
Coins, ſtored her Nav with — 
3 arlike Munition, increaſed the 5 


— 9 of the Unirerſries by the 
Statuto 


— 88 


' Statute of Proyiſſon; — che 
. Scots againft the Trench, the French Pro- 
| W ga 3 Papiſts, and both 
iard ; She defended 
che Ari of Spain; She 


Belgium 


comma 2 che whole Ott, entred 


League with the Muſcovite; and in her 
Reign the Sponiarar Invincible Amade 
: 2 aw , — 13 invented. 
Un ich ke werit round the 

Wait with 4 Ships took from 
Gard "1189200 Ducats in one 
Voyage. In the Year 1588, She 
muſtered up three ſeveral Armies i 
conſiſting in all of 76000 Foot and 
3000 Horſe, and made up à Navy of 
130 Sail. In this Queen's time were 
but 108 Pariſhes in the City of Lon- 
don, and 11 in the greet In 1566, 
Sir 7ho. Greſham built Britain Burſe in 
Cornbill; which this Queen n pang by, 
caufed by an Herauld and Trumpet to 
de called the Royal Exchange, Which 
was built for Merchants to Aſſemble 
in. In 1569, A great Lottery at the 
Weſt Dove of St. Paul's Church-Vard 
Was 1 to be drawn the x1th of 
Januarj, and continued Day and Night 


till the sch of Mey May. This Queen li- 


ved at her Houſe, called Somerſet- Place 
in ber Strand, han the _ of 
| Marc I602, TY 094 cars, 
uy 4 Months. 5 
* 2 17. 991 * 


, 1:7 


1 


re ans, as 3 S#F.. 


| the Houſe the 


5 change was finiſned, being called by the 
King Britains Burſe. 


5 - : be n 2 ngdoms. | 
wy 13 TEL oft | 24 | L is | 
160 44« FAMEST. of the Family of the ..:. 


Stuarts (the Name of the Tudor: ex, 


| miring in Queen Ekzabeth ) Was pro- on ys - Hon 
. | claimed King, March the 24th, bein 8 
the 6th of Scotland, and Iſt of Engla 3 — * a 2 
Great Grandchild to James TV. ana 


Margaret his Wife; Eldeſt Daughter to 
— — VII. He was a Learned 
and Reli 


| igi ing, and Son to Mary 7 
Queen of Seat fie cauſed the Bible Bible new 


to be new Tranſlated from the Origi- Tranſlated. 
nal Languages. And Anno 1604, made | 
Peace with Spain, and proceeded to an 


| N the Kingdoms of England and 
1 5 Scot 


Soon after which was the 


5 5 ' Gunpowder-Plot diſcovered; 5th of Gungowdgz® - 
' . , Novemb. 1609. It was diſcovered only Plot. | 
by means of a Letter writ to the Lord 


NMonteagle, ad wing him not to be in 
Day of the New | 
Parliament's fitting. The New Ex- New Exchonge. | 


Ce 1 e ſtiled him- Arms of the 
King of Great Britain, Quartering — 
the Arms of Scotland, Francd and I fr Quarter» * 


Jang, with England. He gave the Pro- | 
vince of Ulfer in Teland" to the Citi- Order of Bs. 


Zens of Lenden;"and Inftituted the Or- roners Infti- 


. 
4< &.3 
4 


der of Barotets, limiting them to the tuted. 
Number of 200, and to ceaſe with 
Anilure of Iſſue. Anno 1614, The New New-River 
iwer was brought to London, to the brought. wo. 
get Refreſhment of the City, which C.. 
much wanted Water. In this King's 
Reign lived that Gallant, dut Unfor- 


tunate 


tunate eee Sir Walter Raw], 15 
whom, ſee more in the Mutability 
of Fortune on Great Men, in the Treg. 

8 tiſe of ASTROLOGY. This Sir 
Malter firſt diſcovered Virginia, ſo called 
by him, in Hon of his Virgin M: 
ſtreſs Queen Elizabeth. In this 
time the Plantations were 4 
led in the Nef. hadies, Multitudes of the 
Nati des of this. Land reſorting to V- 
ginia, Bermuda and New-England. He 
died of the Spleen March 27. 1625; 
having Reigned 22 Years and 3 Days, 
He was Married th Anne; Da 4. 
Frederick the ad, King of — by 
whom he had Iffne Hewry, Cherles and 
' Elizabeth, and = — 4 — 
who died young. r. Henry died Nov.6 
18612. So Charles ſucceeded; ſtiled 
1627. 45. CHARLES I. only ſurviving 
J3aocn of King Fames, was Married to 
 Henriata Maria; Daughter to Henry the 
| 2 King of Pravce; Whori he had 
een in his y through Pars to 
the Court of $ n made 
| = debe E. bal Hine, f. 
. ne, 1 
. — — was born. 
2. * 3: Mary, late Princeſs of 
Or 4. James. F. Elizaberb. 6. Anna; 
3 Duke of Glouceſter, 
| 8. — t. late Dutcheſs of Orleans. 
8 HIS He was an unfortunate King, berween 
. - whom and the Parliament were great 
ene „ Which gave the 
bo vd Mats ere - 4 2 Native Jriſb opportunity to Rebel; 
and commit a horrible Maſſacre on 


3 "3 7s | mn . Ane 1642... The 
—_ my 


„ 
38 


5 ing their 


df Eſex their General; with whom 


' ENGLAND. 


Parliament raiſed an Army df 10000 


Foot and 2000 Horſe, making the Earl 


the King Fighting loten. was at laſt 
Flying for Protection to the Scorch Army 


then 15 8 who, notwithſtand- lf. 


romiſe of Preſervation, de- 
Heere him up to his Enemies for 
20000 Pounds; by whom he had an 


*2 Illegal and Inhuman Tryal, and was 


barbarouſly Murdered, Far. 30. 1648, 


being Beheaded before Whitthall-Gate, 


1648. 


having Reigned 23 Years and 10 


Months. 


46. CHARLES II. in Holland, at the 
time of the cruel Execution of his 


Father, was afterwards Crowned at 
Schone in Scotland, Fan. 1. 1650; after 
that marched with an Army to Worce- 
fer where he was routed by Cromwell, 
and in ſome time got e to 


eſcape Over- Sea; mean 2 the Go- 


vernment continually altering, 


and the 
People weary of Oppreſſion, General 


Alon coming out. of Scotland, (after 


CromwelPs Death, and his Son Richard 


- diſmounted) declared for 4 free Par- 


_ "liament, which happily reſtored the 


King (after 4 12 Years Interregnum 


8 here: ) He, with his Brothers, the 
| Dukes of York and GPS. were In- 


vited over, and Con duced with much 
29. 1660. , Soon afrer one Yew, wy 


: 3. great Ceremony to Mbiteball, 


Wt; v0 


e- Coo 
Ypott _ Ciry of Lon 


doh, 


+ 


_ overthrown at Naſeby, une 14. 1645. Nager Fi age, 


en 


Au 


| * 


4 4 


r, with his Fifth-Mo- Fifth- Mor: | 


narehy-Pro elytes , took Arms, and chy-Men. * 


> 


The Plague. 


Fire of Lenden. 


Popiſh Plot. 


don, killing divers, till they were ſup- 


| preſſed. he Bodies of Cromwell, Ire. 


ton and Bradſhaw, were taken up, and 
hanged at Tyburn, On the 23d of 4. 


pril, 1661, the King was Crowned, 


the Parliament Voting him a Supply 
of 2500000 J. and the City lent him 


Icoooo l. In 1664, a War was Proclaim- 
ed againſt the Nerberlandt. In 1665, the 
Plague raging, carried off 100000 Peo- 

ple in London and Weſtminſter in the ſpace 


_ of One Year. In 1666, was the Dreadful 


Fire, which began Sepr. 2. in Pudding. 
Lane, and in 3 Days conſumed 78 Pa- 


riſh- Churches, 5 Conſecrated Chap- 


pels; and beſides Halls and the Ex- 
change, 13200 Houſes ; the whole Loſs 
valued at 9900009 J. In 1678, the 


Popiſh Plot came on, and Sir Edmund. 


Bury-Godjfrey's Murder. K. Charles being 


taken with a Fit of an Apoplexy on the 


ad of February, died on the 6th, An. 1684, 
having Reigned 36 Years and 7 Days. 
J. FAMESLIL At the beginning 
of whoſe Reign an Order was pub- 
liſhed for altering the Prayer in the 


Liturgy relating to the Royal Family. 


Not long after was Monmowth's Over- 
throw in the Ve, who was taken in 
the Incloſures near Holi-Lodge, and 
Argyle taken hid in a Pond. -A High 
Commiſhon - Court was erected to 


Cenſure the Clergy, and moſt of the 
Corporation-Charters taken into the 


King's Hands. June 8. 1688, Thc 
Archbiſhop of 3 and Six othet 


| Biſhops were ſent to the Tower, for Pet! 


tioning the King not to read the De 


OE ration 


FE NGL AN p. 


if  Uatation of Toleration in Churches: | 


8025 une 10. 1688, The Prince of Wales Fe of wal 
rn. Nov. 5. 1688, The Prince of Venn. 


; Grevge Landed at Torbay with about Daub Landed? J 


090 8 Perl Dec. 12. 1688, A falſe 
A arm all over Esgland of tin Iriſh 
Fame: 

was ſtopped in a Smack ne Fever- 
m, came back to London, from whence 


Maſſacre. Dec. 13. 1688, Kin 


* 


be went to Rocheſter, and on the 23d King wen th 


_ . withdrew for France. He afterwards ® 

went to. Ireland ; which being con- 

' quered by King William, he then re- 

» / turned again to France, where he lived 

And died at St. Germains, Sept. 5. 170t, 
in the 68th Year of his Age, havin 

Ruled but 5 Years in England. Ho 

firſt Marri Anne wy Wok Daughter to 
the Earl of Clar by whom he had 
à numerous N whom is only 

5 - farviring Anne, the N ueen of 

Exgland. "This" King's Ventre 

„died April 31. 167; in the No- 

Lenber following he was Married by 

, Nath: Crew, Biſhop of Durham, to 
757 a Maria ZE e, ler co the Duke 

odena, now 1175 Fance. 


1688. 48. WILLIAM ur the Requeſt 


" of he Lond fad and r/o was pro- 
claimed King, Feb. 14. 1688. and 
" Crowned the ttth of April followi 

. Map 7. 1689, Declaration of War 
55 7 againſt France. Aug. 8. 


Areſz Tee King 


WS 


dun in lm, «Mong rey firſt 


in Coral! preſented an Ad- 1 


eee K w geek 
pany: * 1690; The King the de 
broughr 


prefogts = 


Cothpeny. 


4 7 —— 


hive t. Ireland by Force..of Arms in- 
_ -, to Subjection ; and Admiral Torrington 
was beat by the French Fleet. This Year 


D. of S alſo the Duke of Savoy broke off from 
"bokeof Ig the French, and ſent over the Sieur D'l; 
"Tour to King William and Queen 


In 1691, the French King drew his Ar- 
my into Flanders, and took Mons. And 
King William paſſed over thither with 
an Army. In this Year Prince Lews 
.of Boden, Commander of the Empe- 


2 = Forces in Hungary, gave the Tak 
. A Confederacy with the French) 2 
r | great OverthrowW, killing 22000 of 
„en fe e u Ber 1: 
fr alle t the ,Frenc 
French Fleet ant; Mongeur Turville, 


bear. Commanded by. 
©... Who loſt 21 great Ships, and 30 of 

POW 6 Wo Poe. goo Sept. 8. _—_ 

Earth ppened an quake, which did 
— not continue above 2 a Minute, nor did 


> | 205 much dama mage; yer et the Shock wa: 
felt all 5 ef England and Scotland, France, 


6, Holland and Ireland, In 1693, 
the french ot the better of the King 
at the Fight of Neirber Hiſpan ; and 

died 2 Catinat routed the Duke of Savy. 
E n 28. 1694, Queen Mary died 

of the Small Pox at on in the 
33d Year of her Age, and was Inter- 
ed in Hen the 7th's Chappel, and a 
-. - Heh Mau, um placed in Weſtminſter 


i 
0 * * 
— 


Abbey. In 1695, upon he King's Re. 

turn from Holland, a New Parliament 
2 A en _ was called, and an AR paſſed for Re- 
Coined. .. Foinin the Clipt-Mone y. Soon at- 
ot Was diſcovered and both 
iation. 


Sept. 


A Ploe. * 12 ter 2a 
Houſes entred into an 


* & «7 


r OT 0. on Ye © 


wy 
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Sept. 20. 1697, The Peace was Signed Peace with 
between the Plenipotentiaries of Eng- France. 
land, Holland, and Spain, with thoſe of 
France, In this Year Whiteball- was Whitehall 
burnt down, the Loſs computed at Bumt. 
2000000 J. The Czar of Muſcovy. 
came over Incognito, and a New Engli | 
Eaſt- India Company was eſtabliſhed by New EG- in- 
Act of Parliament, advancing 2000000). % Company. 
way of Subſcription into the Ex- 
| equer. In 1698, A Peace was con- 
cluded between the Emperor and the 
Grand Signior; And a New Parlia- 
ment was called, purſuant to the A& 
of M or Calling frequent Par- 
liaments. In 1699, The King goin 2 
over to Holland, declared, in | E Ab — —— 
ſence, the Lords Juſtices to be, x. Arch - 


biſhop of Canterbury. 2. John Lori 


Somers. 3. Thomas Earl of Pembroke - 
and Montgomery. 4. Fobn Lord Vil- 
count Lonſdale. 5. Duke of Devonſhire. 


6. Earl of Marlborough,Governor to the A 


Duke of Glouceſter. 7. Earl of Ferſey. 

8. Villers. 9. Charles Mountague Eſq;. 

In Joo, The Great and General Ju- Jubilee at 
bilee at Rome was celebrated. Pope In. N.. 
nocent the 12th lying then indifpoſed, 3 
died not long after; and the Cardinal 1 
Francis Albani was Elected in his Room, „N 


and fills the Holy Chair by the Name | a 3 


of Clement the 11th. In this Vear, viz. 

on July 30. died William Duke of Glou- D. of Glouceſter 
cefter at Windſor, being 11 Years and died. 

6 Days old. On the 21ſt of October 

following, Charles the, Second, King of 


Spain, departed this Life, and was ſuc- King of Spas 


. ceded in that * by the died. 


＋ 


A brief Chrowlogy 


de Anjou ( ſecond Son to the Dauphin 


of France) by the Name of Philip the 
Fth. In the beginning of the Year 


1701, A War breaking out between 


1701. 


e Emperor and France; the Emperor 


lent an Army into Italy, where Cremona 


was ſurprized by Pr. Eugene of Savoy, but 
ſoon abandon'd by him. K. William died 
at Kenſmgton, Mar. 8. 1703, having Reign- 
ed 13 Years, 23 Days. Aged 51. and was 
Interred privately. 35 

49. Queen ANNE (Born Feb. 6. 
1664. and July 28. 1683, Eſpouſed to 
George Prince of Denmark) was Pro- 
claimed on Sunday in the Afternoon, 
(being March the 8th) Queen of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, and Ireland, with 
the uſual Solemnity. On the 12th of 
March following, the Earl of Marl bo- 
rough was appointed Captain-General 
of all Her Majeſty's Land-Forces, and 
Diſpatched with the Character of the 
Queen's Ambaſſador 'Extraordinary, 
to the States of Holland. April 2. The 
States of Holland's Reſolution came forth 
to maintain the Grand Alliance. The 
Queen was Crowned April the 230. 
May the 4th, War was Proclaimed a- 
row France and Spain. Aug. 12. The 

ew Parliament appointed by Procla- 
mation to meet on Ooh. the 8th fol- 
lowing. In the firſt Year of the War, 
the Duke of Marllorougb obliged the 
French, who had been at Nimeguen to 
ſeek Shelter behind their Lines; taking 
alſo the Tqwns and Fortreſſes of Venlo, 
Ruremond, Stevenſwart and —— An 
Expedition to Cadiz, did mi . 


— BS. ˙· AE 4A oa, 


1703. 


the Deſign; but coming back, de- 
ſtroyed about 20 French Men of War, 
and 13 Spaniſh Galeons near Vigo. 
The next Campaign the Duke of 
Marlborough took Bonne, and made the 
French quit the Archbiſhoprick of Co- 


- alſo adding to his Conqueſts the 
owns of Huy and Limburgb. Portugal 


and Savoy came into the Alliance. 


Count Tallard, the French General, 
made himſelf Maſter of Briſac ; and 
retook Landau, after Defeating the 
Germans, near Spires, The Elector of 
Bavaria Confederated with France, ſur- 
prizing the German Towns of Ulm, 
Ratibon, Ausburg and Paſſau. In Italy 
Prince Eugene, after ſeveral Efforts, 


withdrew to Vienna to ſollicit Re-in- 


forcements. The Hungarians, in ſeve- 


ral formidable Bodies, gained great 


Advantages againſt the Emperor. 


1704 This Year the Duke of Marborough 


marched with Ezglih Forces to the 
Banks of the Danube, where, in Con- 
junction with the Forces of the Allies, 

e forcad the French and Bavarian In- 
trenchments at Schellenberg, took Dona- 
wert, croſſed the Danube; and after 


Count Tallard had joyned the Elector 


of. Bavaria with French Forces through 
the Paſs, of the Black Foreſt, fought 
them at Hochſtet, Prince Eugene being 
with him, where the two laſt got a 
compleat Victory; by which means 


all Bavaria became ſubjected to the 


Emperor; the Cities of Rarzbon, Auſ- 
burg, Ulm, Memmingen, &c. reſtored to 
their Liberty; Landau re-taken, with 


R 4 Treves 
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A brief Chronology + 
Trees and Traerbach. In this Year 
the French and Spaniſh Fleet in Con- 
junction, - fought with the Engliſh and 
Dutch, where both claimed a Victory, 
when neither had ſufficient Title to it. 
King Charles the Third went to Porty- 
gal. And Vendoſme took Vercelli and 
Toms in Savoy, having alſo laid Siege 
to Verue, whilſt the Engliſh took Gibral. 
tar, ſhortly after beſieged by the French 
and Spaniards, who after 6 Months 
Siege were forced to raiſe it. The 
French ſucceeded better in the Siege of 
Verue, undertaken in October; the ſame 
Month Gibraltar was inveſted by them. 
And the Battel of Caſſano was fought 
between Prince Eugene and the French. 
The Hungarians grew to a great Head, 
in the midſt of which Troubles the 
Emperor Leopold died, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his Son Foſephus, 8c. 

The Duke of Marlborough repairs to 
the Moſelle; whence going to Act ano- 
ther way, the French mean while re- 
took Triers, Homburg, &c. but could 
not force the Lines at Lauterberg, which 
were maintained tillPrince Lews of 
Baden enter'd their Lines, took Dru- 
ſenbeim, Haguenau, and other Poſts. 
The French then laid Siege to Huy and 
Liege, when the Duke of Marlborough 
coming up, delivered Liege, and re- 
took Huy, and found a means to pene- 
trate their Lines, taking Two Gene- 
rals, &c, but the Dutch Deputies pre- 
. vented a General Battel; however, they 
took Lewe and Sant Uliet, while the 
Pres mee our e pF a 


L. 


% 


The Campaign 


I ENGLAND. 


in Portugal began with 
the Allies regaining Salvatierra and 
Aar van; as allo the taking Sarcas, Va- 
lencia d Alcantara and Albuquerque from 
the French and Spaniards. The Earl of 
Gallway going hence with Engliſh For- 
ces at the Siege of Badajos, loſt his 
Right-hand, and the Siege was raiſed. 
The Engliſh Fleet fails — Lubon to 


Catalonia, where they Land, and attack 


Fort- Mountjuich, where the Prince of 


Darm ſtadt was killed, and our Troops re- 


1706, 


d Peſcent, and Landed about 3000 


| 5 ; but by a Bomb thrown, which 


Il into the Magazine, they took it; 
and Barcelona ſoon after Surrending, all 
Catalonia, except Roſes, declared for K. 
Charles the Third. | 

The Queen-Dowager of England 


died at Labon. In the Spring the French 


bring an Army before Barcelona by 
Land, 


and a Fleet by Sea; where, after 


they had beſieged it a while, upon the 


arrival of our Fleet, they raiſed the 


Siege, leaving all their Stores, Cc. be- 
hind. The Duke of Marlborough go- 
ing over to Holland, fought the French 
and Spaniards under the Leading of the 
Elector of Bavaria, and the Duke de 
Villeroy, gaining the Victory at Ramilly ; 
ſoon after which, purſuing his Con- 
queſts, the Towns of Brabant all ſubmit- 
ted to King Charles; and Mr. D' Aver- 
querque, laying Siege to Offend, took it 
in 8 Days. Turin very ſtraitly beſieged; 
Mondoir ſurprized by the French; Prince 


Eugene preparing to paſs the Adige; And 


the Engliſh and Dutch Fleet went upon 
Men 


J 
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Electorate in 


1907. 


the Union with Scotland was 


A brief Chronology 


Men in Languedoc, but Embark'd again 
and went away. Turin was Relieved 
by a Batrel fought by Prince Eugene 


there, after above 30 Days March to 


that Place: The Battel of Ramellin 
was alſo F this Year. And the 
Electorate of Hanover, being the gth 
„Was Erected in 
1692, but never Eſtabliſhed, nor he 
Admitted into it till this Year 1706, 
when the Diet of Ratubon allowed of it 
At Home here the Proceedings about 
bated, 
and went on; and there died the Earls 
of Dorſet and Berkſhire, the Lord G, 
and Lord Chief Baron Mountague, the 
Lords Hatton, Arundell, Dungannon , Bi. 
ſhop of Winchefter, Counteſs of Pen. 
broke, and Mr. Tol Bales ; which lf 
I mention, for that he died 130 Years 
old. This Year alſo died Peter King 
of Portugal, who was ſucceeded by hi 
Son Juan. Alſo Prince Lews +4 Bu 
den, General of the Army of the Em- 
pire, died this Year. In 1707, wi 
ome Threatnings and Preparations 
made by the King of France and his 
Ambaſſador, about the Succeſſion 0 
the Principality of Newfchattel, occal- 


oned by the Death of the Dutcheſs of 
Nemours, for which the Prince of Comi 


of 
voy march'd with Forces by Land, and 


contended with the King of Pruſſa, 
who at length had the Inveſtiture 
_ In this Year was the Deſcent 


Jan Deſign made upon the City 
oulon, for which the Duke of 5. 


r Sivoct faifd Amira! 


17 


ops Year 1708, began with the Taki 


if ENGLAND. 
the Fleet but the Siegs miſ- 


1 ; 

—_— Cloudeſly in 155 Rar Return to 
was keof Sol. caſt away 
— the Rocks of Scylla. In this Year 

che Union of the Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland was perfected, and a 
Solemn T hankſgiving was appointed 
on the Firſt of May; whereon the 
Queen Her Self went to St. Paul's, be- 
ing the Day on which the Union was 
to commence. In this Year alſo the 
* of Almanza in Spain, on the 14th 
was loſt by the Allies, —— 
— ne all the Engliſh were killed or 
—— Priſoners by the Forces of King 
Philip, In this Year was alſo the Trea- 
ty between the Emperor of Germa 2. 

and the King of Sweden at Alt- Runſt 

which in the Year following met with 
great Difficulties, by reaſon of the De- 
mands of the Swedes for Liberty of Con- 
ſcience for the Calvinifts, and the Pub- 
lick Exerciſe of their Religion in Si- 
leſia. This Year the Malecontents in 
Hungary, in a Dyet at Onod, declared the 
Throne of ary vacant. And the 
Emperor annulled all the Proceedings 
of that Cys and called a Dyet 
at Presburgb Dec, 23. to accommodate 
Differences. This Year dicd theDut- 
cheſs of Atbol, Earl of Stair, Lord Cutts, 
_ Vaubon, Lord Gerard of Brom- 
Biſhop of Ely, Earl of Melville, 
ike of Nemours, ” Duke = Devonſbire, 
Lord Granville, Earl of Scarſdale and 
Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel, as rs _ 


Oran by the Moors, after a Siege o Fo 


* | 
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1 brief Chronology 
Months, which the Spaniards had held 


againſt all Efforts of the Infidels ſince 


T1509. The Union had now ſet on 
Foot an Invaſion, Menaced by the 
French, who ſent a Fleet and rooog 


Men therein to Scotland, but did not 


Land there, their Fleet being purſued 
by under Command of Sir Georg: 
Bing; ſo they return'd to Dunkirk, lo. 
fing the Salslary Prize, wherein was 
the Lord Grifin and others; which 
Lord died afterwards ( under Sentence 
of Death) in the Tower. This Expe- 
dition had cauſed a great Run of De- 
mands upon the „that had like to 
have prejudic'd it. After this Mr. Gre, 
a Clerk in the Office of Mr. Secretary 
Harley, was Secured, Condemned and 
Executed for High-Treaſon, in hold- 
ing Correſpondence with the Enemy. 
On the 25th of April King Charles the 
Third was Married by Proxy to the 
Princeſs of Wolfembuttle, who changed 
her Religion to be Queen. This Year 
the Duke of Modena revived his Pre- 
tenſions on Ferrara, On May 20, the 
Duke of Queentborough in Scotland, was 
created Duke of Dover in Kent. And 
in Spain the Duke of Orleans beſieged 
and took Tortoſa. In Italy the Forces 
of the Emperor and Duke of AModena 
ſeiz d Comacchio and ſome other Towns 
in Ferrara, In Germany the Upper Pa- 
latinate was reſtored to the Elector Pa- 
latine, being forfeited by the Rebellion 


of the Elector of Bavaria, and the 
Duke of Mantua put under the Ban of 


the Empire. In Flanders, Ghent and 
Bruge: 
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Bruges were ſeiz d by the French, who 3 
beſieg d Audenard (but abandon d it,) 
and that brought on the Battel of Au. 
denard on the 11th of July N. S. where 
the French loſt the Day and 8000 Pri- 
ſoners, beſides the killed and wounded. 
In this Year was alſo fought the Battel 
of Mobilow between the Swedes and 
Muſcovites. On the th of Faly, Ma- 
ria Anna of Auſtria, ſ Siſter to 
the Emperor, was Married to the King 
of Portugal, whoſe Proxy the Emperor 
was. And the King of Pruſſis Marryd 
the Princeſs of Mecklenburgh-Swerin on 
the 19th of November. This Year the 
Duke of Savoy received the Inveſtiture 
of the Montferrat, and took Exilles, and 
Feneſtrelles, the Keys of Italy and two 
Doors to France. And the Iſland of 
- Sardinia was Reduced bySir Fobn Lea ke. 
During the Siege of Lil, happen'd the 
Action at Mynendale, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, to the Honour of Major-Gene- 
ral Webb ; and the City not without 
much Difficulty taken on the 23d of 
.*. . OFober, when it Capitulated, and the 
. . -.Ciradel was after beſieged and took. 
The Freneb: afterwards attacked and 
took Leffinghes. In November the Ele- 
cCieor of Bavaria Summoned Bruſſels, 
Aſſaulted it, but did not take it. And 
in December the Allies beſieg d Gbent, 
which with Bruges, Plaſendale and Lef- 
un ben, returned again into their Hands. 
At Home this Vear a New Privy-Coun- 
ill of Great Britaiß was appointed; and 
Prince George of Denmark died the 28th 
. . of Offober ; And the Firſt New —_ 


raise; Earl of Bradford; Velt-Marſt 


A brief Ctronology 
nur Parliament of Great Britais wid 
- was met, condoled the Queen in the 
'" "Addreſs. This Year died the I0 
Dover without Iſſue; Nanfan Coot, Em 
of Bellamont in Ireland ; the Lord c. 


.. Auverquerque ; the Lord Belbaven. An 
in this Year was the Czar of Mu; 

-* Ambaſſador Arreſted in Linden, & 
which the Perſons concerned wer 
found Guilty in the Year 1709; whic 
Year began with 4 Peace or Accom 
modation between the Pope and the 
Emperor; and the King of Denmart' 
Viſit to Ialy. And in the Engliſh Par 
Hament $4 a Bill for Naturalizing 
Foreign Proteſtants. And the Queen 
Iſſued out a Commiſſion for taking in 
Subſcriptions for doubling ts Capital 
Stock of the Bank; 'to which, in Four 
Hours, was ſubſcribed the whole Sum; 
Pix. 2201071 105. Sterl. About which 
time, à Project for ſetting up a Royal 
Bank in France was ſet up, and fell to 
tiothing : and the famous Banker of 
Pars, Monſieur Bernard, broke; and 


the Kingdom felt great want of Corn 
and Det. of Peace came on Foot. 


The Muſcovites Defeat the Swedes; and 
in March the Prince of Afterig's was (at 
Madrid) wich great Ceremony acknow- 
ledged PreſumptiveHeir of the Crown; 
which Rejoycings was followed by the 
Surrender of Ajicant to the Spaniard: 
And the Earl of Wharton arrived in V- 
lend as Lord Lieutenant of that King- 
dem; and the Parliament met! In 
Ay Sir Fohn Leake was made Rear. 
: 8 | 


F ENGLAND. 
Admiral of Great Britain, and the Lord 
| Townſend ſent over as Pleni 


and Conferences held about a General 


Peace, wherein the Articles were put 


in Writing, and the Preliminaries a- 
greed to, but came to a Stand, ( and 
at length broke off,) whilſt ſome Dif- 
ferences aroſe between the Emperor 
and the Duke of Sewoy ; And a Battel 


was fought between the Portugueze, &c. 
and the Spaniards under the 


uiſs 
de Bay, who defeated them. On the 


; 27th of June the Muſcovites gave 2 To- 


tal Overthrow to the King of Sweden 


at Pultowa, the King being ſaid to be 
' - , Wounded in the Heel or Ankle; af- 


ter which he made his Eſcape with 


._vnly 300 Horſe, the remainder of his 
Army, viz. 16287 Men being 
(2 [Priſoners ; and he at length eſcaping 


made 


to Bender, in the Turks inions , 


we muſt ex 
nt 5 mies bein 
the States of Halland publiſt'd a Pla- 
cart for Naturalizing the French Refu- 
boo 28 geo leſt they ſhould abandon their 
mT + 


bout Which 


here he continued till about June or 


| Suh 1711, having all that time endea- 


- 
x f 
| 


e Turks and Tartars 


vour d to ſtir up 


to War againſt the Aſaſcovite; of which 


the Event, great Ar- 
s preſent Year 1711, pre- 
pared on both ſides. In this Year 1709, 


ovinces, and go to Great Britain. A- 
ich time, a great Number of 
Palatines (Ruin'd by the French) came 
over to England, 


Fi 8 _ 11 
of Foreigners than had for many 


Years laſt paſt came into this Iſland. 


For whom, by Brief, was gathered near. 


20000 J. 


— 1 


ntiary , | 
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20000. The Peace being broke off 


che Head: of de Army of the E. 


Th +; "Harcourt at Newenburgh, ere they could 
joyn. King Auguſtzs return d to Py 


The Plague began about A 


the French march'd to attack the Prince 
of Heſſe in Flanders ; ſoon after which 


of Auguſt, O. S. In which the Enemy 
had three Intrenchments. In Of 
the Pope Recogniz d King Charles the 
. Third of Spain, in the following Terms, 
as render d into Engliſh: © On the Pre- 
s ſentation of Charles the zd, Catholic 


here, on the 5 


A brief Chrowbogy * 


Pe Tournay was beſieged and taker 
y the Allies. The EleQor of Hanov 


pire, thought to Fight the Marſhal 4 
Harcourt, when joyned with Count 
Mercy ; but this laſt was Defeated h 


land, and publiſhed his Manifeſto there, 
ſt in Dan 
⁊ ict, from which, to the 7th of Septen- 
ber, died above 40000 Perſons. Count 
Staremburg takes Balaguer in Spain, and 


enſued the great and bloody Battel of 
regnies or Taſnieres, fought the ziſt 


cc . © x . . . 
**. King of Spain; yet without prejudice 
tothe other Poſſeſſor Philip V. like- 

© wiſe Catholick K. of Spain U 


which King Phalip publiſhed an Order 


againſt remitting Money to Rome. The 


Allies beſiege ànd take Mons," and the 
Frencb evacuate Spain. The Year ends 
with Monſieur Pettec um going to Paris 
and returning to the Hague About ſet- 
ling the Treaty of Peace on foot 2. 
gain; and the Danes Landing at Schv- 


length came to no Effect. At Home 
of November, Dr. Sa. 
2 che verel 


nem the 12th by November, which at 


fFENGLAND - 7 
cheverell Preached his Sermon at Pauls This Year 

before the Lord Mayor Sir Samuel 17c9,died the 
Garrard, which was entitled The Perils D. 2 
ef Falſe Brethren both in Church and State; . 88 
and made afterwards ſuch a Buſtle in of cleveland, 
this Kingdom: For which he was Im- E. bf Cornar- 
peached before the Houſe of Lords, 2 
and they proceeded to a Tryal of him d , 
in the beginning of the Year 1710, on gert of Cherba- 
a Scaffold built in Weſtminſter- Hall; ry, E. Fever-. 
during which time; ſeveral Tumults , L.Gower 3 


CC 


and Streets of Londen ; and particular- ca and . 


ly, . Defacing ſeveral Meeting-Houſes , &c. 
on the Firſt of March at Night. At Y 
length he received a moderate Cen- 
ſure as to his Perſon, being deprived 
of Preaching for Three Years, but 
not of other Prieſtly Functions. This 
Year Doway, Aire ànd St. Venant, 8:6. +» 
were taken by the Allies in Flanders ; 
and the Battel of Almanera in Spain was 
fought in Jah, wherein King Philip 
loſt the Day; and in this Battel was 
killed the Lord Rochford. After this 
King Charles marched to Madrid, and 
King Philip retired to the Frontiers of 
France. But after a while King Charles 
not having Troops enough, as twas 
faid, tc Capport himſelf there, came 
back, expecting the Portugueze Troops 
to joyn with him; which they refu- 
ſing to do, he was forced to retire back 
towards Catalonia; and the French and 
Spaniards getting Breath again, and the 
. Duke of Yendoſme being appointed their 
Generil, Count Staremberg was forced 
to quit Balaguer, &c. and General Stan- 
8 5 8 8 hope, 
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* 


* 


Abi Chrowlogy 


bope, with moſt of 22825 Troops; 
ue ga 


were taken Priſoners at Br 


The 
King of Sweden remained all this Vear 
at Bender, where at length he obtained 
Promiſe of Succours from the Turks a- 
gainſt the Muſcovites, The Turks and 
Tartars raiſing great Armies to be joyn- 
ed with the Swedes, whilſt Muſcovy, the 
Kings of Poland and Denmark Confede- 


rate and Aſſemble very Powerful Ar. 


mies to Oppole the Swedes, Turks 2nd 


| Tartars; the Event of which War, Time 


1711. 


muſt difcover. At Home here, a great 
Change was made in the Miniſtry : 
The Lord Cowper, Lord High Chancel- 
lor; The Lord Godolpbin, Lord Trea- 
furer of Great Britain; and ſeveral other 
laying down their Offices : As alſo the 
Dutcheſs of Marlborough, &c. And 2 
New. Parliament was ſummoned to 
meet, wherein was no ſmall Strife be- 
tween the Two Parties, ſtiled High- 
Church and Low-Church, about the Ele- 
ctions of Members, &. And a Lottery 
thereby ſettled, as had been the Vear 
before, for raiſing 15000001. which was 
filled preſently. There died this Year, 
beſides the Lord Rochford before named, 
the Earls of Coventry and Angleſey, the 
Lord Brooke, the Lord Hawerſham, the 
Lord Leigh of Stonely, &c. 

This preſent Year 1711, began with 
8 Preparations for War between 
the Turks and Muſcovites aforeſaid. 
On the 8th of Adarch, the Czar decla- 
red War againſt the Ottoman Port; and 


mighty Armies were preparing to take 


the Field, . cho the Torkiſh Empero 
/ X im- 


n e r 


+ FA. 


the Marſhal Vllars, at the Head of the 


where beck” rmies are riot 
each other; the Conſequences of 


of ENGLAN D. 
kimſelf inclin'd rather to Peace than 
War; had not che Inclination of his 

Subjects, and the Inſults of the Muſco- 


vite, urg'd him to it. In March the 
Portuguexe re-took Miranda from the 


Spenierds, On the r4th of April, N. S. 
jed the Dauphin of Fance of the 
mall-Pox; and tlie King of France 


declared the Duke of Burgund g Don: | 
phin of Fance. On the r4th of 


the Emperor of Germany died 


the Small-Pox'; To who K. —_—_ 


wh in all likelihood, ſucceed in the 
ire, where he went from Barcelona. 

And che Near ended the War with the 
ed in Hungary. In Flanders 


French Army, has taken the Field, 
far from 


which muſt be delivered by other Wri- 
ters, our Chronology terminating here. 
Only I ſhall take notice, that at Home 


5 — the Marquis de Guiſcard (Brother 
to the Count of that Name in France) 
| who had been entertdin'd here as a 


French Refugee, being diſcover'd to 


hold Traiterous Correſpondence with 


France, was ( not without ſome Op- 
poſition )) ſeiz'd and brought before 
the Council, where he had the Impu- 
dence to ſnatch up a Pen-knife, and 
ve Mr. Secretary Harley a baſe Af- 
Fine? 's Stab, ( of which he after re- 
cover d;) and Guiſcard being ſent to 
Newgate, died there of a Bruiſe he re- 
ceived in his Back at his firſt Seizing 
in St. Tame: $ Park, which he Kepc 
S 2 con- 
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| conceal'd , and by a Gangreen kill 

him. In February, this Year, died Fol 

Duke of Rutland, and the Lord Bro 

And on May the 2d, died Lawry 

de, Earl of Rocheſter , Uncle to thi 

Queen now Reigning. Sir Cholml: 

os Dieering Baronet, and Knight of thi 
= | Shire for the County of Kent, wa 
| killed in a Duel of Sword and Piſtol 
being ſhot by his Opponent Colone 
Thornhill. The Earl of Bath died of thi 
 Small-Pox: And Three Children o 
the Duke and Dutcheſs of Lorrain 
died of the Small-Pox likewiſe. / 

- alſo in Mey 1711, died the Duke 0 
Bedford. In which Month Robert Har 
Eſq; was Created Baron Harley of Vi 
more (in the County of Hereford) E. 

of Oxferd and Earl Mortimer and mad: 
Lord High Treaſurer of England. fa 


-1 $f + 1.4 | | A Cati 


0 

th | 

1 

„lings of Rome. A. C. A 
ol niz. 1. Romulus, the Foun- 97. 13. Nervs Cocceins, 2. 
ne der of Rome, 37. 99. 14. Ulpins Trejanas, 19. 


1251. 2. Numa Pompilius, 34. 118. 15. Alims Adrianus,20. 
1294. 3. Tullius Hoſtilims, 32. 138. 16. Antonius Pia, 24. 
326. 4. Ancus Martins, 24. 162. 17. Mar. Ant. Pbiloſ. 1 
1150. F. L. Tarqu. Priſcus, 38. 18. L. Aur.Commod. J 19. 
188. 6. Servias Tullius, 44. 181. 19. L. Ant. Commodus, 13. 
112. J. Tarquinius Superbus, 194. 20. Elias Pertinax, 87D. 
who for Raviſhing Lucre- 21. Didius Fulianus, © 
tiawas baniſh'd A. A4. 3457. 195: 22. Septim. Severus, 18. 
and the Romans for his 213. 23. Aur. Baſſ.Caracalla, v. 
fake, hating the Name of 220. 24. Opilius Macr. 14 M. 
King, choſe to be govern- 221. 25.VariusHeliogabulns,q. 
ed by Two Conſuls. 225. 26. Alexander Se verus, 1 3. 
238. 27. Jn 3. 
241. 28. Gordianus, 6. 2 
| The Roman Emperors. 2 29. Philippus Arabs, 5. 
4 NM. . 4 
; 252. 30. Decius, 2. 
1918, 1. Julias Ceſar, 5. 254. 31. Gallus Hoſtilianus,2, 
923 2. Ottav. Auguſtus, 56. 256. 32. es Amilianus Maurus,. © 


C. | I Licinius, - 

I. 4 Tiberins Nero, 23. 256. e 15. N 

39. 4. Cains Caligula, 3. Gallienus, e 

43. 5. Tib. Clau. Dru , 13. 271. 34. H. Claudius, . 

7. 6. Domitixs Nero, 13. 272. 35. Quintilius,x7 Days. 

70. 7. Sulpitius Galba, 7 M. 273. 36. Valerius Probus, 6G. | 
8. Silvia Otbo, z Men. 279. 37. Annius Tacitus, 20. 

9. A. Vitelliux, ꝗ Months 38. Horianus. 

71. 10. H. Veſpaſianus, 9. 280. 39. Valerius Probus, 6. + | 

50. 11. Titus Veſpaſian, 2. 286. 40. Carus, 2. 15 

82. * 288. 41. Diocletianus, 20. 

5 3 ; 308, 


atk 
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308. 42. ConflantimChlorus,2. 142. 9. Teleſpborus, 12. 
210. 43. Conſtantinus, M.31- 154. 10. Hyginus, 4. 
who divided the Empire 158. II. Piu, 9. 
between his Children. 167. 12. Anicetus, 8. 
8 3 175. 13. Ster, 4. 
The Weſtern Emperors. 179. 14. Eleutberixs, 15, 
| Ac. | 194- 4 Victor, 9. I 
AG 203. 16. ina, 18. 
399. 1. Honor , 26. ; = I7. Caliſtus,5. : 
425. 2. Valemtinianus, 30. 226. 18. Urbanus, 6. 


455. 3. Maximus, I. © 19. Pontianns, F. 
456. 4. Avitius, I. — 4 = 1 
477. F. 2 4+ 239. 21. Fabianus, 14. 
461. 6. Severus, 6. 253- 22. Cornelius, 2. 
467. 2. Antbemins, Fo 26. 23. Lucius, I. 
472. 8. O¹ brius, 1. 25 6. 24. Stephan, J- 
473. 9. Giycerius, I. 260. 25. Sixtus II. 2. 
477. 10. Fulius Nepos, 262. us 7 Dionyfucs, 10. 


475. 11. Auguſtulus, The laſt Tel 

72. 27. Felix, 3. | 
Ex ey _ kept Reſidence 27. 2g Eurycbiawss, 9 
5 | 283. 29. Caius, 13. 
296. 30. Aarcellinus, 8. 
304. 31. Marcellus, 5. 


A | Catalozue of the 309. 32. Euſebius, 2. 


5 : : 2311. 33. Miltiades, 3. Til 60) 
Pope . Chief Bi were during the Perſecu 6135 
ſhops of Rome. | tion. 616 


= 5 14. 14. Sylveſter, 22. 62 
Ac. 314. 34. Sylveſter, 4 


3 5 336. 37. Malcbus, 8 m. 647 

24 1. S. Peter. See. AFs 15. 337. 36. Fulins, 15. 639 
69. 2, Linus, 11, - © 352. 37. Liberius, 15. 641 

80. 3. Cletus, 12. 367. 38. Damaſcus, 18. 649 
93% 4. Clemens, 9. 385. 39. Siricius, 13. 654 
103. Fo Anacletut, 9. 398. 40. Anaſtaſius, 4. 677 


112. 6. Everiſtus, 9. 5 402. 41. Innocent ius, 15. 671 
n 7 e 


844 


eſe 


. 45. Sixtus III. 8. 


46. Leo Magn. 21. 
. 47. — 6. 10M, 


48. Simplicius, 15. 


49. Felix III. 9. 
FO. Gelaſſus, 4. 


FI. Ana fafeur IL. 2 2. 


d 55. Felix IV. _: 
56. 2 II. x. 


57. Fobanne 
58. . e 1. 


$9: 2 erius, I. 


65. Gre May, 14. 


Vigilius, 3 


66. Sabinianus, 1. 


67. Bonifacius II. 3. 
68. Boniface IV. 8. 


69. Den Dedit, 3. 


70. Boniface V. 5. 


71. Honorius, 13. 


74. 


72. Severinus, 2. 


71. Fohannes IV. 2. 


WS, 7. 


75. Martinus, 6. 
76. Eugenius, I 97, 
77. Vitalianus, 14. 
78. A Deo datus, F. 
79. Donnus, 1. 5 m. 
80. Agatho, 4. 


sIL 3. 


5 cue * the Peper: 
44. Celeftinus, 8. 


81. Leo II. Yom; 
82. Benedictus IL 1. 


83. Fohannes * 1. 


84. Conon. 11m, 
85. Sergius, 13. 

s VL. 3. 
87. anew VII. 3. 
88. Siſimus, 20d. 
89, Conſtant inus, T-. 
90. Gregorius II. 17 


91. Gregor. III. 10. 9m. 


96. Conſtans II. T. 
97. = anus IV. 4. 

. Adrianus I. 23. 
99. 15 III. 20. 


100. Stephanus V. 7 m. 


101. Paſchals, 7. 
102. Eugenius II. 
103. Valentinus, 44. 


104. Gregorius IV. 16. | 


105. Sergius II. 3. 
106. Leo IV. 8. 
107. Fobanns VIII. 2.“ 


III. Fohamnes, IX. ro- 


. 112. Martinus, II. 1. 


II 3. Adrian, III. 1. 


. 114. Stephanus, VI. 6. 


. I1F. Formoſus, 4. 
116. Bonifacies ULrgd 8 


117. eben, VII. 2. 
89. ' 
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108. Benedict WIL. 2. © 
. 109. Nicholas, 10. 
. 110. Adrianus, II. F. _ 
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897. 118. Romanus, 4m, ro. 155. Benedictus, X. 1m. 

897. 119. Theodorus, H. zd. 1045. 156.Gre eius, VI. Ion. « 

897. 130. 7 obannes, X. 2. 1047. 107. 2 emen, II. 9m. 12 

399. 121. Benedictus, IV. 2. 1047. 158. Damaſcus, II. 234, 12 
903. 122. Leo, V. 40 d. 1049. 159. Leo, IX. J. 12 

903. 123. Cbriſtopberas, 7M. 1055. 160. Vitor, II. 2. 

903. 124. Serg iss, III. 7. 1057. 161. Stephanus, X. I. m. 12. 

910. 125. Anaſtaſins, TIT. 2. 1069. 162. Nicbolaus, II. 2.65. * 


912. 126. Laudo, 6 N. | | 1062. 163. Alexander, II. II, 13 
912. 127. FJobannes, XI. 15. 1073. 164. Gre orius, VII. 12. 17 
928. 128. Leo, VI. 6 m. 1086. 165. Ji or, III. 47 111 


929. 129. Stephanus, VIII. 2. 1087. 166. Urbanus, II. 12. 15 
931. 130. Jobannes, XII. . 1099. 167. Paſchalis, II. 18. 11. 
936. 131. Leo, © © 3” 1118, 168. Gelaſius, II. 1. 
940. 132. Stephanus, IX. 3. 1119, 169. Caliſtus, II. 6. 
942: 133 · Martinus, III. 3. 1125. 170. Honorius, II. 2 

946. 134. Agapetus, II. 9. 1130. 171. Inocent, II. 13. 
956. 135. Fobannes, XIII.8. 1143. 172. Celeſtinus, II. In. 

964. 136. Leo, VIII. 4. 1144. 173. Lucius, x Sy 

965. 137. Benedictus, V. 1. T1145. 174. Eugenius, III. 8. 

* 966. 138, Febannes, XIV. 7. 1153. 175. Anaftatius, IV.r. 

973. 139. Benedictus, VI. em. 1154. 176. Adrian, IV. 4. 
974. 140, Dennus, II. 1. 391, 1159. 177. Alexander, IIL22. 
97. Tr. Bonifacius, VILI. 1181, 178. Lucius, III. 4. 
976. 142. Benedittus, VII.8. 1185. 179. Urban, III. 2. 

984. 143. Johannes, XV. 1. 1187. 180. Greg. VIII.*2m. 

985. 144. Tabannes, XVI. 10. 1188, 181, Glemens, III. z. 

995. 145- Tobann. XVII. 4. 1191. 182. Celeſtinus, III. 6. 

996. 146. Gregorius, XV. 3. 1198. 183. Innocent, III. 17. 

399. 147. Silveſter, 4. 1216. 184. Honorius, III. 10, 

2003-148. Job. XVIII. . 1227. 185. Greg. IX. 24. 

1003. 149, Fobannes, XIX. 6. 1241. 186, Celeſtin, IV. 174 

Too. 150. Sergius IV. 3. 1343. 187. Innocent, TV. 11. 
1012. 161. Benedi. VIII. 12. 1254. 188. Alex. IV. 6. 

1024. 152. Jaban. XX. S. 9m. 1261. 189. Urbanus, IV. 3. 

1034. 153. Benedictus, IX. II. 1265. 190. Clemens, IV. 3. 
2045; 14. Silveſter, III I. 1271. 191. Greg. X. 14. 

| „ ; 1275. 


1458. 
1464. 
1471. 
1484. 
1492. 
103. 
1503. 
1513. 
1522. 
1524. 


1734 


421. 
2, 213. FToban. XXIII. p. 
. 214. Martin, V 
. 215. Eugen. IV. 16. 
. 216, Nichol. V. 8. 
. 217, Caliſtus, III. 3. 


* 


192. Innocent, V. Fm. 
6. 193. Adrian, V. 194. 
6. 194. Fobann, XXI. 84d. 
. 195. Nicholaus, III. 4. 
196. Martinus, IV. 4. 
.. 197. Honorius, IV. 4. 
. 198. Celeſt in, V. 6m. 


199. Bonifac. VIII. 8. 


k 200. Benedict. IX. 8m. 


201. Clemens, V. 9. 


: 202. Foban. XXII. 18. 
203. Benedict. XII. 7. 
. 204. Clemens, VI. 10. 


205. Innocent, VI. 10. 


206. Urban, V. 8. 

. 207. Gregorim, XI. 7. 
. 208. Urban, VI. 11. 

. 209. Bonifac, IX. 14. 
210. Innocent, VII. 2, 


211, Greg. XII. 2, 
Alex. V. 10m. 


- IJe 


218. Pius II. 6. 

219. Paulus, II. 7. 
220. Sixtus, TV. 12. 
221. Innocent, VIII. 7. 
222. Alex, VI. 11. 
223. Pius, III. 269. 
224. Julius, II. 10. 
225. Leo, X. 9. 

226. Adrian, VI. 2. 
227. Clemens, VII. 10. 
228. Paulus, III. 15. 
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1590. 
1590. 
1591. 
1592. 


1605. 


1605. 
1621. 
1623. 
1645. 
1655. 
1667. 
1670. 
1676. 
1690. 
1691. 
1701. 

An. 


ving. 


6 


229. Julius, III 7. 
230. Marcellus. II. 22d. 
231. Paulus, IV. 5. 
232. Pius, IV. 6. 

233. Pius, V. 5. 2 
234. Greg. XIII. 13. 
235. Sixtus, V. 5. | 3 
236, Urban. VIE. 12d. 
237. Greg. XIV. gm. g 
238. Innocent, IX. 1m. 
239. Clemens, VIII. 23. 
240. Leo, XI. 26. 
241, Paulus, V. 16. 
242. Gre . XV, - ENTITY 
243. Urban, VIII. 22. 


250. Innocent, XII. 9. 
251. Clemem, XI. born 
1648, and now Li- 


A Catalogue of the Em- 


— 


perors of Germany. 


A.C. 


801. 1. Carola mag. 1 . 
815. 2. Ludov. Pius, 1 R 
841. 3. Lotharius, 15. 


856. 4, 


icus, II. 20. 


3576. 


* 


. : 
* * = 


| 


V 


* 


| 


1 1025. 16. Conr 
| 1040. 17. Henricus, III. 16. ; 


mY 


- 
- 
4 — 
= 
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876. F. Carolus Calow, 2. 
878. 6. Ludov. III. 2. 


880. 7. Carolus, III. 


891. 8. Arnolphus, 12. 


903. 9. Ludov. IV. 10. 


913. 10. Cenradus, I. 7. laſt 
of che Blood of Charles 
the Great. Then the Fan- 
| cones and Saxons, choſe 

one of their own Blood, 


VID. 


920. 11. Henricus Auceps (or 


the Fowler.) 12. 
938. 12. Otho, I. 36. 
974. 13. Ocho, II. 10. 


4. 14. Otho, III. 18. Then 
yew 5 Emperor became E- 


lective. 
1002. 15. Henricus, II. 22. 
adus, II. 16. 


xo56. 18. Henricus, TV. 50. 
1106. 19. Henricus, V. 16. 
1125. 20. Lothar. Saxo. 13. 
1138. 21. Conradus, III. 15. 
1153. 22. Fr. Barbaroſſa. 39. 
1190. 23. Henricus, VI. 8. 
1198. 24. Philip, 9. 

1207. 25. Orbe, IV. 5. 
1212. 26. Frederick, II. 38. 


1250. 27. Conradus, IV. 4. 


1274. 28. Richard, Earl of 
 Cormwal, Brother to Henry 
34 of England, was choſen 


and Crowned King of 
the Romans, and dealt in 
the Affairs of the Empire 
6 Years, when he return. 
ed into England, and died. 
After 2 12 Years Interreg. 
num, Was choſe, 

A. C. | 


1273. 29. Rod. ee, 19. 


1292. 30. Adol. Naſſov. 6. 
1298. 31. Albert Auſtr. 10, 
1308. 32. Henricus, VII. 6. 
1314. 33» Bavar. 
1346. 34. Carolus, IV. 32. 
1378. 35. Venceſlaus, 22. 
1400. 36. Ruper. Palatin. 10. 
1410. 37. Fodocus Barbatus i. 
141 T. 38. Sigis. R. Hung. 29. 
1439. 39. Albert. TI. Auſtr. i, 
1440. 40. Fred. III. Auſtr. 5. 
1494. 41. Maximil. I. 25. 
1519. 42. Carolus, V. 29. 
1558. 43. Ferdinandus, 7% 
1565. 44. Maximilian, II. 12. 
157. AJ. Rodolphus, II. 36. 
1612. 46. Mathias, 7. 
1619. 47. Ferdinand, II. 18. 
1637. 48. Ferdinand, III. 18 
1658. 49. Id, I. 7. 
1705. 50. Foſepbus, Jacobus 
tis, Foannes, Antonius, 
Euſtachius, died the 17th 


ermany. 


2 


of 14 Catalogue of the 


ire | Turkiſh Emperors, 

rn- Tet? 

ed, A C. | 

- 1100. 1. Ottoman, who took 
upon him the Title of Sul- 

tan, after the Death of A- 
9. WY /adines 2d, laſt King of 
| the lefler A/, 28. 


„ 1128. 2. Orcanes, 22. 

„ io. 3. Amuratb, 23. 
1373. 4. Bajazet, 26. 
1399. 4. omet, IJ. 
1416. 6. Amuratb. II. 


Ottoman Emperors. 


1450. 7. Mabomet., II. Sir- 
named the Great, and 1ſt 
Emperor of the Turks. 31. 

1481. 8. Bajazet, II. 31. 

1512. 9. Selymus, 7. 

1519. 10. Solym,the Magni- 

cent, 48. | 

1767. XI. Selymus, II. 8. 

1575. 12. Amurath, III. 20. 

Wl 1595. 13. Mabomet, III. 8. 

BY 1604. 14. Achmat, 17. 

51678. 15. Muſtapha, his Bro- 

7 ther ſucceeded: A No- 

velty never heard of be- 

fore in that Kingdom. 

1618. 16. Oſman, ſucceeded 

his Uncle Aſuſtapba, and 

being ſlain by the Fanixa- 
ries in an Uproar, Aluſta- 


* : 
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it again. 


1623. 17. Amuratb, IV. Bro- | 


ther to Oſman, 18. 
1641. 18. Ibrabim, 7. 
1648. 19. Mabomet, IV. De- 


poſed in Nav. 1687 The 
Turks ſetting up his Bro- 


ther 


1687. 20, Sohm 4, 


1691. 21. Achmet, 12. 


1703. 22, Muſtapba, II. 


— — 


A Catalogue of tbe 


Great Dukes or 
Czars of Muſcovy. 


Note, J. Aubrie, the Geo- 


graphical Deſcriber of 


Muſcovy, ſets down Prin- 


ces ever ſince the Days of 


Auguſtus 5 but with 


* 


Computation of Time, Re- 


lation of Atchievements, 
or any Shew of Truth. 


That which bears any 
Certainty, is the Names 


of the following 


Lords of Muſcory:: 


. Fobn, 
5 Jobs II. 
7. Baſilius. 
8. Demetrius. 
9. Georgius. 


o. Baſilius, II. 
The Great Dukes. 
W=- . 
1500. 1. Jobn, who ſhook 
off the Tartarian Bondage. 
2. Baſilius Caſan. 
2. Jobn Baſilius. 
1748. 4. fobannes Baſiliades, 
or Waſiliwiske. 3. 
1583. F. Theodores Foannides, 
1588. 6. Baris Theodorus. 
J. Demetrius an Uſur- 


1615. 8, Michael Fedrowitius. 


164. Alexius Michaelowitz.. 


16. Alexis Michael. | 
Ian and Peter Alexi- 
- wick, but Iwan being 
ad 

1704. Peter Alexiwick now 
Reigns. 


—— 


A Chron of the 
Kings of 3 


HE Francones were 2 
People of Sylva Hyrca- 
nia, (a great Forreſt in Ger- 
many) who paſſing the Rhine 
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under Merovius , ſeiz d on 
the Adjacent Territories of 
France.” Theſe Francones had 
been tam'd by Fulius Cæſar, 
ſlaughter'd by Maximinus , 
vanquiſhed by Conſtantine , 


and kept under by Julian 


the Apoſtate ; yet did they 
in the Reign of Valentinian 
the firſt, free themſelves 
from all Bondage, and leſ- 
ſening theif Name, when 
they augmented their Pow- 
er, they called themſelves 
Franci or Frankes, i. e. Free- 
men. They were govern- 
ed by Dukes till Anno 420. 
When Pharamond alias Warra- 
mond, took on him the Ti- 
tle of King, who, tho' he 
be reckoned among the 
Kings of France, yet did he 
never ſet Foot there, Mero- 
wveus, being the firſt who 
came and ſeiz d the Iſle of 
France, where he ſubdued 
Paris, and made it the Seat 
of his Kingdom. After 
whom, the Kings divided 
their Kingdom, according 
to theNumber of their Sons. 
Hence was there a King 
of Orleans, a King of Au- 
ſtraſia, a King of Soiſons,and 
a King of France, which al- 
ways was he who had his 
Seat in Patris, where they 
ſucceſſively reſided , who 
were . The 


i II, 7 88 a = 


ES. AA A: | 1 . 4 as 


680. 15. Theodor 


742. 


The Kings of France, | 


AC. | 
420. I. Pharamond,falſly ſup- 


ſed to be Author of the 
alique Law. 


431. 2. Clodius, 18. 
449. 3. Merovius, Author of 


the Merovignian Line, 10. 


49. 4. Cbildericus, 26. 
485. 5. Clodovæus, M. primus 


Rex Chriſt. 20. 


5156. 6. Childobertus, 45. 
968. 7. Clotarius, 5. 

365. 8. Cherebertus, 9. 

774. 9. Childericus, II. 14. 
588. 4 


10. Clotarius, II. 44. 
. 11. Dagobertus, 14. 


646, 12. Clodovens, II. 17. 


. 13. Clotarius, III. 4. 
. 14. Childericus, III. 12. 
. icus, 14. 
16. Clodovæus, III. 4. 
. 17. Childebertus, II. 18. 
6. 18. Dagobertus, II. 6. 
19. Childericus, IV. 5. 
20. Theodoricus, II. 15. 
21. Childericus, V. 9. The 
laſt of the Merovignian 
Family, who being thruſt 
into a Monaſtery, was 
ſucceeded by Pepin, the 
Son of Charles Martell. a 
This Pepin (as his Father 
before him) was Mayor 
of the Palace, whoſe Of- 
fice was to open Packets, 
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hear and diſpatch Ambaſ- 
ſadors, make and repeal 
Laws, Cc. and as his Fa- 
ther Martel had been; he 
was inveſted with the 
Dukedom of France, by 
Pope Zachary, and gain- 
ing more arid more in the 
Pope and Peoples Favour, 
he now. found a time to 
t Childericus removed, 
whilſt he ſtept into his 
Throne, and was the Firſt 
of the EX $ 


Second Race of French 
* *- HERS 


751. 22. Pepin, the ſhort; x8. 

769. 23. Carolus magnus, or 
Charlemaigne, Emperor of 
the Meſt, from whom this 
Second Race of Kings is 
called the Carolinian Line, 
46. > bat 

815. 24. Lodovicus Pius, 26. 

848. 25. Carolus, 38. 

879. 26. Lodov. II. Balbas,2. 


881. 27. Lodovicus, III. 5. 
886. 28. Carolus Craſſus, 5. 


891. 29. Odo or Eudes, 9. 


R 900. 30. Car olus Simplex, 27. 


927. 31. Rodul. Burgundio, 2. 
929. 32. Lodovicus, IV. 27. 
956. 33- Lotharius, 31. 


987. 34. Lodovi. V. called 4 


the ſlothful, and indeed 


in his Time the Rulers of 
- Provinces, fell from the 
French Obedience, which 


tage of the Time, (then in 
ſome Confuſion) and aſ- 
cend the Throne, altho 
a Man of a ſtrange Blood, 
And gaining the good Will 
of the Multitude, kept out 
the true Heir Charles of 
Lorraine, who was Brother 
to Lotharius, and Uncle 
to Lodovicus, above. This 
Lodov. V. reigned but one 
Year, 


Kings. 


| - 988. 25. Hugh, Sir-named 
Capet, (äcker of his Great 
2 Head, or becauſe when 
de was a Boy, he was 
wont to ſnatch off his Fel- 
lows Caps) Eldeſt Son to 
Hugh, Duke of France, Bur- 
gundy, and Acquitaine, Mar- 
— of Orleans, and Earl 
of Paris, who died Ann. 
956. Hugh reigned Nine 
Years. | 
997. 36. Robert, 34. 


103 T. 37. Henry, 30. 
1061. 28. Philip, 49. 


The Third Race of French 


1138. 40. Lews VII. 51, 
1181. 41. Philip II. 43. 
1224. 42. Lewa VIII. 3. 
1227. 43. St. Lews, 44. 
1271. 44. Philip III. 15. 


1286; 45. Phil. Vibe Fair, 28. 


1314. 46. Lews Hutton, 2. 


1316. 47. Pbili 


Law, 5. See LAW. 
1321. 48. Charles the Fair, ). 
After whoſe Deceaſe be- 
the Wars of the Engliſh 


or the Crown of France, 
Edward the 3d of England 


being the Son of Jabel, 


Daughter to Philiprhe Fair, 


and Siſter to the three laſt 
Kings. But the French choſe 
for their Kin 


1328. 49. Phil de Valos, 


Son to Fobn of Valuu, Bro- 
ther to Philip the Fair. In 
thisKing's time was fought 


the Battel of Crefſy. The 
French Army conſiſting of 


70000 Men, the Engliſh 
but of 11900, who yet got 
the Victory, where fell 

 Fohn King of Bohemia, 
11 Princes, 80 Barons, 
120 Knights and 30009 

Common Soldiers, Anno 
1343. 22. | 

1350. 


the Long, 
—.— depofed Joan the 
Daughter, as well as right 
Heir of Lews Hutton) the 
true Author of che Salique 


+ 2. = 2.0 roma Ht nm acqmwonu novo 0 => own Þ* mw 
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1110. 39. Lodovicus VI. 28. 


i450. Fo. Jobn. In whoſe 


. Reign was fought the Bat- 


with 8000 Vanquiſhed the 
FrenchArmyof 40cooMen, 
taking Priſoners K. Jobn, 


Earls, 50 Barons, and 
12000 Gentlemen, beſides 
the Slaughter of 10000 
Common Soldiers and ſe- 
veral Nobles, 14. 
1164 FI. Charles V. called 
The Wiſe, the Firſt that 
took the Quality of Dol- 
phin , being the Title of 
the Eldeſt Son of France, 
ſince Humbert, the 2d Earl 
of Dauphine ( being deſti- 
tute of Iſſue) for that pur- 
poſe made over the = 
vince of Dauphine, Anno 
1358,. to Philip de Valos. 
M1381. 52. Charles VI. In 
' WY whoſe Reign our K. Henry 
the 5th purſued his Right 
in France, and with an Ar- 
my of 15000 Confront- 
ed and Confounded the 
French Army of 52000 
Men ; Killing 5 Dukes, 
| 8 Earls, 25 Lords, 8000 
Knights and Gentlemen 
of Note, beſides 15090 of 
che Commons; The Eng- 
liſh loſing but 600 Soldi- 
ers, 1 Earl and 1 Duke, 


. 
b 
z 
4 
þ 
f 
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tel of Poifiers, wherein 
Edward the Black Prince, 


Philip his Son, with 70 


1560. 


1423. 53. Charles VIL who 
drove the Engliſh (then di- 


vided by Domeſtick Diſ- 


3 out of all France, 

1461. 54. Lews XI. who 
got Provence, with the Ti- 
tle of Naples, Burgundy and 
Piccardy, 2 os. | 

1484. 55. Charles VIILWho 
quickly won, and as ſoon 


loſt the Kingdom of N- 


ples, 14. | 
1498. 56. Lews XII. who 
won Milain, and divided 
Naples with King Ferdi- 
nand the Catholick, but 
was deprived of his part 
ſhortly after, 17. 
1515. 57. Francs I. be- 
tween whom and Charles 
V. was | Adver- 
ſity, becauſe (as he ſaid) 
the Emperor Chartes could 
endure no Equal, and he 
no Superior, 32. a 
1547." 58: Henry H. who 
ove Charles V. out of Ger- 
many, and took Merz, Tout © 
and Verdun from him, 13, 
1559. 59. Franc II. 1. 
60. Charles TX. Au- 
thor of the Maſſacre at 


Pars, 14. | 


1574. 61. Henry III. ſtripe + : 


of his Life and Kingdom 
by the Guiſians and Spa- 
niardt, Is. g 


f 1938 


1 


ned the 


2% A Chro of the Kings of Spain. 


589. 62. Henry TV. Kin n ä 
A Chronology of the 


of Navarre, (the firſt 45 
the Houſe of Bourbon) rui- 
ue of the 


- Houſe of Guiſe; and ha- 


. —_ 
| France and Navarre (in 
'  - Spain) born at St. Germains, 
Sept. 5. New Stile, 1638. 


ving driven the” Spaniard 


out of France, into which 


he was called by thoſe of T 


that Faction, after a 10 


Years time of Peace, was 
villanouſly ſlain by Ravil- 


lac, 21. 


610. 62. Lewa XIII. zz. 


64. Lews XIV. K. of 


He was declared Major, 
according to the Sancti- 


on put forth by Charles V. 


That the eldeſt Sons of 
France were, for the future, 


to be declared of Age at 


14, and fit to be Crown- 
- .ed, and Govern. He Mar- 


ried Maria Tereſa, Daugh- 


ter to Philip IV. King of 


Spain, on June the gth, 
1660, She died July zo. 


H 1683. Leaving only one 
Son, named Lews, called 


The Hardy. The laſt 
Dauphin born Nov. the 


xt. 1661. and Married to 


the Electoral Princeſs of 


Bavaria. She died Anno 
1690. p 


526. 


Kings in Spain. 
The Gothiſh Kings in Spain 


HE Goths were a People 
of Sweden, who came in 
to Spain by force, and dri 
ving the Romans, then i 

' poſteflion of this Coun 
try, into narrower Con 
fines, they ſeated the 
ſelves in Spain, and made 
their Kings Elective, 

whoſe Succeſſion take 25 

follows. | 

421. 1. Vallia, 22. 

443. 2. Theodorick, 13. 

456. 3. Thoriſmund, 3. 

459. 4. Theodorick II. 14. 

473. F. Hen), 18. 

491. 6. Alaricm, 21. 

512. 7. Gonſelarick, 3. 

515. 8. Amalarick, 11. 

9. Theudes, 18. 

543. 10. Theodogiſdus, 3. 

546. 11. Agila, 9. 

FFi. 12. Atbanagildus, 14. 

565. 13. Luiba, 3. 

568. 14. Leonigild, 18. 

586. 15. Richard, 154 

501. 16. Luiba II. 2. 

603. 17. Viforius; 7. 

610. 18. Gundemaris, 20. 

| 6419; 
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630. 194 See, 97 715 
619. 20. Ricbared. II. 2. 
1 Suintilla, D ¹. 1 
21. Siſerandus, 5 

23. Suintilla II. * Js 

. 2% 'Tulgas, 12 
2. Leet 
h Rereſuind, aer 

„ 22. Ering, 7. 
28. Egypea, 7. 

703. 29. Vitiza, 13. 
716. 30. Roderick, who FD 
Fulian on an Emba 
and the while deflowetcd 
his Danse: wherefore 
Tul ian,procured the Moors 
to come into Spain, which 

they did under Muſa and 
Tariffe, and utterly 9 
werted the Gotbiſh Kin 
dom, but were yet ſubj 
to the 5552 ypbs of "ab fam 
After ſome little time the 
Empire of the Saracens be- 
gan to decline, and, the 
more Rotent fortified 
themſelves as they beſt 
could, making as many 
Kingdoms as Cities; the 
moſt ſplendid and pow 
erful Part of Majeſty, TE, 
* ig. doe bs 
Were. % d. 
II h © re N 
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3 1. Adeamen, 10. . 
787. Lien, 7. 


794. . Heliatban, 25. "x 


819. 4-\dbdtramen IE ac. 
839. Fe er, 37. 
874. 8. * 2. K 
876. 7. Abdalla,. + RAS 4 
889. 8. Addiremen III go. 
939. 9.. Hall Haton. 17. 
956. 10. Hizen II. 32.94 
989. 11. Zulzimeng 4. 
993. 1B. AMabomet II. 8.1 
1001. 730 Mali, 2. 1 
1003. 14 — 1 
In07. 25. Hiaia r 
1005: 16. Aae IM 1 
roo8. 17. \Mahomer III, 1. 
oog. 18. Hizei LH I. 71 
o. 19. Jom, 3. LL 
1014. 20. Haber IV. After 
; whoſe Death this King- 
dom ws toſſed with di- 
vers Fortunes, until quite 
ruined by Ferdinand of Ca- 
ile Iz; παho ſeized Oor- 
duba, and made. the Mors 
fly to Granada, where 
Were thele Bb Rn 3.4 


none! tay 


* * * * * * * — 
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' Mooriſh Kings of Granada. 
A. c. 
1236. 


1272. 2. Mab. Mir Alm. zo. 
1302. 3. Mab. Aben Exar, 9. 


1309. 4. Aab. Ab. Evar, 1o. 


1319. F. J/mael, 3. 
1322. 6. M 12. 
1334. 7. Feſ. Aben Amet, 20. 
1374. 8. 
1377. 9. 


Vermeil, 2. 


1379. 10. Mah, Guadix, 13. 


1392. 11. Foſeph II. 4. 


1396. 12. Aab. Ab. Balua, 11. 


1407. 13, Foſeph III. 16. 


1423. 14. Mab.Aben Aar, 4. 
1427. 15. Mabom. the Little, g. 


1432. 16. Jeſ. Ab. Almud, 13. 
I445- 17. Oſmen,8. 
1453- 18. Iſmael II. 9. 
1462. 19. Muley Alboacen, 1 6. 
1478. 20. Mah. Boabdelin, 14. 

The laſt Aoariſp King in 
Spain ex 
with all his Adoors, by the 
Valour of Ferdina 
- Catholick and Jabel his 


The Kings of Oviedo 
and Leon. 

AS che Luſt of Rode iel, be- 

fore named, brought the 


Moors into Spain, ſo the 
Luſt of Magnutza, a Moor- 
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1. Aab. Alcam ir, 36. 
Lagæ, 29. 


716. I. Pe 


pell'd about 1492, 


the 


;þ Viceroy, firſt check q 
their Fortune; for Mas. 
nut xa ſending the Aſturian 
Prince Pelagia on Embaſ- 
ſy to Muſa, (General of 
Moors then at Corduba) 
Raviſh'd his Siſter; for 
which, at his Return, he 
ſlew Magnutz, and by the 
People was choſen King 
of Oviedo and Leon. 
A.C. | 


fs 20. 


. Aurelins, 6. 


783. 7. Mauregatme, 6. 
789. 8. Veramund, 6. | 
795. 9. Alpbon. the Cbaſt, 20. 
825. 10. Raymyr, 6. 
831. 11. Ordogno, 1. 
841. 12. Alphonſo the Gr. 46. 
886. 13. 9.455 11 8 
889. 14. Or 8. 
897. 15. Phroilla II. 1. 
898. 16. Alphonſo IV. 6. 
904. 17. Raymir II. 19. 
924. 18. Or III. 5. 
929. 19. Sancho, 12. 
941: 20. Raymir III. 24. 
965: 21. Veramund II. 17. 
982. 22. Alphonſo V. 46. 
1028.23. Veramund III. 9. 
1037.24. Sancha, Q. of Leon, 86 
and Ferd. of Caſtile, zo. 


1067. 


A — of th 18 f Spa 75 : 


fa hs 


1067. 25. Alphonſo VI. 4r. 


1108. 26. Uracaof Leon ind 


Alphonſo of Navarre and 
Arrag. 14. 
1122. 27. Alpbonſo VIII. 35. 
1157. 28. Ferdinand II. 41. 
1188. 29. Alphonſo TV. 42. 
1230. 30. Ferdinand III. So 
by the Power, as well as 
the Policy 
ſeized on the Caſtiles 
(never ſince abjoyned 
from Leon.) But before 
we proceed to the Kings 
of Caſt le, we ſhall ſhew 
ds being 4 more ancient 


Succeſſion) who were 
The Kings of Navarre. 


716. 1. Garcia Ximenes, who 
with only 650 Men be- 
gan to defend the Coun- 
try of Navarre, and op- 
poſe the Saracens, leaving 


the Crown and Poſſeſſion 


of Naparre to his Succeſ- 
a,” after he had Reigned 
ears. 
.* Garcia II. 44. 
a 4 Fortun. are 
re. 4 Sancho, 17. 
b „ XInvemes, 18. 
840. 6. Iaigo, 27. 
867. 7. | Garcia III * 


885." 8. Ferrum II. 6. 


of his —— a 


1104. 18. 


1328. 49. Joan 


4c. | 

901. 9. N II. 19. 
920. 10. Garcia IV. 49. 
969. 11. Sancho III. 24. 
993. 12. Garcia V. 7, 


1060. 13. Sanchothe Great, 34. 


He was the firſt ever wrote 
himſelf King of Spain, (his 
Contemporaries calling 
themſelves King of Leon 
only; the Gothe, Kings of 
the Goths in Spain) for he 
had almoſt all in his Poſ- 
ſeflion, which did not be- 
long to the Moors, _ 
1034. 14. Garcia VI. 20. 
1054. IF. Sancho V. 2 
1074. 16. Sancho VI. 18. 
1094. 17. Pedro 10. 
Alphonſo 30. 
Garcia VII. 16. 
1150. 20. Sancho VII. 44. 
1194. 21. Sancho VIII. 40. 
1234. 22. Q. Blanch and The= * 


1124. 19. 


ent E. of Champaign; 19. 


1235. 23. — 18. 


1271. 24. H 
1274. 1. Q. en And bl. 


lip King of France, 31 


1305. 26. Lewis Hutton, 10. 


1315. 27." Phil: the Long, 5. | 
1320. 28. Charles the Ful, 8. 
Q. of Na- 
e 


varre, and 
reux, 21. 


. 1149. 308. Charles 11575 
. Cher III. hn 39. 


1428. - 


n 
1425. 32. Blanch, 
varre, and Fobn K. of Ar- 


ragon, $4. 
1479-" 33. Leonora Q of Na- 


vurreand Gaſton, E. of Foix. 


2479: 34. Franc, Pheabus, 4. 

83. 35. Katherine Q. of 
Nawarre, and Fohn E. of 

ha Albret, 34. 

1519, 36. Henry of. Albret, z9. 


2796. 37. Foan of Albret, and 


Anthony of Bourbon, 16. 
2 1. Henry of Bourbon, 
K. of France — Nav. 38. 
1610: 39. Lewis II. the 12th 
of that Name in France, 
with whom remained the 
Rights, but not Poſſeſſion 
of this Kingdom, 32. 
1642. 40. LewisTILand rath 
of that Name in France 
2 rs i > 


21 F * Kings of Caſtile. | 


; 2 was cee un- 
the Command of the 


Kings of Leon till the time 


c tof Sancho L whoſe Subſti- 
cute was then Ferdinand 
SGuonſales, who coming to 
the Court. of Leon, ſold 
ing Sandbo 2 Hawk and 
a Horſe of excellent Kinds, 
on Condition if the Mo- 
ney agreed for, were not 


8 
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Q. of Ne. 


1034. 
1067. 2 Sancho, * 


1073. 23 » 34+ 
1107. 4 rraca,, 19. 
1122. F. Alpbonſ, IL 35. 
1157. 6. Sancho II. 2. 
1159. 
1214. 8. H 18 
1217. 9. Ferdinand II. 15. 
1252. 10. Alphonſo IV. 32. 
1283. 11. Saxcho III. 12. 
1295. 12. Ferdinand III. 17. 
13124 13. Alphonſo V. 38. 
1350. 14. Pedro the Cruel,18. 
1368. 15. Hey II. 11. 
1379. 16. Jabn, 11. 

1390. 17. Henry III. 17. 
1406. 18. Jobn II. 48. 
1454. 19. Henry V. 21. 


aid on the Day appoint- 
Lip it ſhould be 2 
end redoubled every Day 
till Payment: Which Mo- 
ney, through the Negli- 


.> gence of the King's Offi- 
cer grew ſo great, that 
to make ſatisfaction, Gon- 
ſales was b 
made Earl o Cuſtile, Anno 
939. The Heir to this 5th 


the King 


Proprietary Earl was Don- 
na Nugna, Married to San. 


cbo the Great of Na varre, 
Amo x028. by whom this 
Earldom was Created 2 
Kingdom, and given to 


his Son 
. Ferdinand, 33. 
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A. C. 
1475. 20. Iſabel of Caſtile, 
and Ferdinand of Arragon, 
whoſe Predeceſſors ſee in 


: The Kings of Arragon. 


WONG 795. One Agnar ob- 


tained Lands in Arragon, 
and to be Earl thereof; 
which Title he left to his 
Son Galindo, from whom 


the 6th Earl was Don For- - 
tun. His Daughter Mar- 


rying Garcia III. of Na- 
warre, convey'd this Earl- 
dom to that Kingdom, 
of which it continued a 
Member, till Sancho the 
Great made it a Kingdom, 
and gave it to his Natural 
Son, 
1034 1. Raymir, 42. 
1076. 2. 4 18. 
1094. 3. Pedro, 14. 
11. 4. Alpbonſo, 26. 
1134. F. Raymir II. 
1134. 6. Petronilla of Ar- 
rag. and Raymund of Ca- 
; 2 28. | 
1162. 7. Alphonſo II. 34. 
1196. 8. 1 — II. 18. 
1213. 9. Fames, 43. 
— 1 Pedro III. 9. 
1285. 11. Alphonſo III. 6. 
1291. 12. James II. 36. 
1328. 13. Alphonſo IV. 8. 
1336. 14. Pedro IV. 51. 


1475. I. Fee. King 


- 
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1387. IF. Fobn, 8. 
1395. 16. Martin, 17. 
1412. 17. Ferdinand, 4. 
1416. 18. Alphonſo V. 42. 
1458. 19. Jobn II. 20. 
1478. 20. Ferdinand the Gr, 


who by. Marriage with 
Iſabel ol Caſtile, united Ca- 
ſtile and Arragon ; and ad- 


ding his other Conqueſts 


to theſe Iwo Kingdoms, 
may juſtly claim! to be ac- 
counted the Firſt of 


be Sovereign Monarchs 


of Spain. 


of Arragen, Si- 
cily, Sardinia, Majorca, Va- 
lentia, Earl of Catelogne, 
ſurprized Navarre, . His 
Wife Iſabel was Queen of 
Caſtile, Leon, Gallicia, Tol- 
ledo, Murcia, Lady of Biſ- 
cay, and by Conqueſt of 
Granada. _—_ 


1504. 2. Foen, Princeſs of 


Caſtile, Granada, Leon, &c. 
and Philip Archduke of 
Auſtria, Lord of Belgium, 
&c. whom She married 
Anno 1496. This 2 
was Deſcended from 
bert, firſt Archduke of Au- 
ſtria, Created ſo at a Diet 
held at Ausburg, An. 1282. 
T 3 by ; 


%% 


1516. 4. Charles, King 

Caſtile, Arragon, Naples, &c. 
. © Archduke of Awfria, Duke 
of Milain, Bur 
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by his Father Rudolph I. 


the common Father of 


the Auſtrian Family. This 
Philip T. had for his Sons 
. Charles V. Author of the 
Spaniſh Line; and Ferdi- 
nand, Author of the Ger- 


ns Line. Philip reigned 


12 Years. 


of 


gundy, Bra- 
nders 


bant, &c. Earl of Fla 


Holland, 8c. Lord of Biſ- 


cay, &c. Emperor of Ger- 


., .. 
1558. 4. Phi = _ ; 


made himſe 
Portugal, An. 1580. 


15698. F. Philip III. 22. 


1621. 6. Philip IV. 44. 
1665. 7. Charles II. 35. 


1700. 8. Philip V. Duke of 


Anjou, 8&c. Living and in 
Poſſeſſion. He was Born 


Nov. 9. 168 3. and An. 1701. 


Eſpouſed Maria Loviſſa, 


Savoy. His Com- 
titor is K. Charles the 
ird; of whom ſee 


. a 5 | 3 Daughter to the 


Page 272. 


"of Chronolog y of the 
Kings of Porcugal. 


A Bout the end of the 1ith 
Century, Alpbonſo VI. 

ing of Caſtile, was em- 
broiled in -frequent and 
bloody Wars with the 
Moors, wherein a certain 
Prince, named Henry of 
Lorrain, (or, as ſome will 
have it 15 we 3 of 
Bur iz d his Va- 
ES —— for that 


Cron ; in recompence 
3 


., whereof, Alphonſo gave 
Henry, his Daughter Tereſa 
to Wife, and with her the 
Earldom of Portwgal in 
Dowry,wherein he Ruled 
as Earl (but Tributary to 
the King of Caſtile) 12 
Years ; when Alphonſo his 
Son, ſucceeding him in 
his Virtugs and Poſſeſſi- 
ons, ſlew 5 Kings of the 
Moors in one Day at the 
Battel of Obrick, An. 1139. 
and throwing off the S 


niſb Yoke, cauſed himſelf 
- to be proclaimed King, 


he being the Firſt of 


15 


ht hat ns KO # ids 


44 


The Tings of Portagal. 


1139. 1. Alphonſo, 45. 
1184. 2. Sancho, 28, 
1212. 3. Alphonſo II. 11. 
1223. 4. Sancho II. 34. 
1257. F. Alphonſo III. 22. 


He Married the Princeſs 


Beatrix, Daughter to Al- 
pbonſo IV. King of Caſtile, 
who gave him in Dowry 
with her, the Coyntry of 
Algarve, whence the eld- 
eſt Son of Portugal is ever 


ſince called the Prince of 


Algarve. 

1279. 6. Dionyſius, or De- 
a, 46, He firſt uſed the 
Title of Rex Algarbiorum. 

1325. 7. Alpbonſo. IV. 32. 

1357. 8. Pedro, 10. 

1367. 9. Ferdinand, 18. 

1385. 10. Fobn, 48. 

1433. 11. Edward, 5. 

1438. 12. Alpbonſo V. 43. 

1481. 13. Jobn IL 14. 

1491. 14. Emanuel, 26. 

1521. 15. Job III. 36. 

1557. 16. Sebaſtian, 21. 

1578. 17. Henry the Cardi- 


2. | 
1580." 18. Anthonio, Gover- 


nor of Portugal, and King 


uy „but Diſpoſſeſſed 


Stain. 


the Portuguete, when the 


1619. 20. Charles, 2x, 


1640. 21. Jobn IV. Duke 


of Braganxa, Elected hy 


threw off 
Yoke again. 
XG. > 
1667. He Married theLa- 


the Spani 


* 


ter to Charles Amadeus .of 
Savoy, Duke of Nemours; 


but after 16 Months li- 
ving with him, She got 


the Marriage nulled and 
retired to a Cloyſter. Don 
Alphonſo being judged un- 
capable of a Second Mar- 
riage, or to Govern, was 
Depoſed Anno 1669. and 


dy Mary Frances, Davgh- 


ny 


\x.Y 


22. Alphonſo VI. a 


Died in the Tercera Iles + 


Anno 1683. 


1683. 23. Pedro II. Upon 


his Brother's being Depo- 
ſed, was declared Prince 
Regent, and after bis 


Death King of Portugal, _ 


and by Diſpenfation from 


the Pope Married to the 


Lady above named, wo 


died in 1683. and Anno 
1687, He eſpouſed the 


Lady Mary Sophia Eliza- 


beth, Daughter to. Philip 


William.,, Ele&or Pala- 


tine. 


u. 5 1706. 24. Tuan now ing 
580. 29, Pbibp II. King of ß 3 1 


1 4 


5 OG ＋ 


A Cualegue of. op 
' Kings ard TOs of 
Poland. n . 


firſt People in thoſe 
Parts were the Sarmati- 
ant, after them the Vandals, 
' afterward the Slawonians,un- 
der the Conduct of Lecbius, 
firſt Duke hereof, Ann. 550. 
who flying from his Native 


ex? 


Soil together with Zechius, 


his Brother, ſaw His Bro- 
ther ſettled in Bohemia, and 
then peopled this Countrey. 
His Succeſſors enjoyed the 
Title of Dukes 2 till 
the Emperor Otho I. crea- 
ted the Duke of Boſteſtaus, 
King of Poland, Am. 1000. 


E Duke Pole- 


: Pioftus D./Poloniz. 
Aliase, or Alieſſaus, 


77. 
1000. 2. Boleſlans, rr 4 
IO2F. 3. Mieſlaus, II. 9. 

" perregnum. Ann. 6, 
fog. 4. Caſimirus, 18. 
1059. 5. Boleſlaus Audex, 20. 


1082. 6. Naaſlaus Hermanus, 
In whoſe time the Name 


of Duke began to be uſed 
again. | 
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1103. 7. Boleſ, Cxrynouſti 
1146,"'$. Walen, 1.6. 
1146. 9. Boleſlaus Criſpus, 28. 
1174: 10. Mfierlaus, III. 4. 
1178. 11. Caſfimirus, II. 17. 
1195; 12. Lerko Albus, 33. 
1228. 13. Uladiſlans, Il. IF. 
1243. 14. Boleſ. Pudicus, 37. 
1280. 15. Leskoniger, Io. 
1290; 16. Boleſſaus, VI. 
157, Henricus Probys, 
18. Uladiflaus, III. 


12371 19. Premiflans', who 


affumed again the Title 
of King. 

1300. 20. Venceflons King of 
Bohemia, 4. Sa 


1306. 21. Uladiflaus, IV. 27. 


1323. 22. Caſimirus » Map. 
e 

1371. 23. Ladoviais, King 
of Hungary, 12. 

1383. 25. ks married 
co 

1386. 25. Fagello, Duke of 
* Lithuania, after called U- 
ladiſlaus, V. 47. 

1435. 26. Uladiſlaus, Junior, 
VI. 10. 

1447. 27. Caſimir, TV. D. 

Lit. 46. 

1492. 28. Johan, ien, 9. 

1502. 29, Alex. Mag. D. Lit. 5. 


1507. 30. Sigiſmundus, I. 41. 
21. Sigiſmundus, IL 23. 


who dyi E 
the Polan choſe the 
Duke of Anjou named. 

| 1771 


ſ 


izr. 32. Henricus, II. 2. on 
the Death of his Brother 
Charles ↄth of France, quit- 
ted his Elective Crown of 


of Habe. 
1579: 32. Stepbanus, to. 
1587." 34. Sigiſmund. III. K. 
of Sweden b by Succeſſion, 
and of Pola 


47. 
1632. 39. Ladiſlaus, VII. 15. 
1648. 36. Caſimir , V. who 
after 20 Years Hg 
ly ſurrendred the Crown 
o =o 
1668. 27. M3.Wieſnowiski, g. 
1643. 18. Jobn, III. 

1695. 39. Frederick Auguſtus, 


Elect. of Saxony, born May 


2 prevailing Party in that 
King om did by means 

e King of Sweden, 
Ele& a New King na- 
med 


1704. 40. Staniſlaus, I. 


A Cay of the 
Kings of Sweden. | 


SUrones, or S uones, is the 


q 

5 

7 true ànd ancient Name 
Jof theſe People, whoſe Kings. 
„ Irheir own Hiſtories cannot 
e number aright; therefore it 


I proper to begin with Fer- 


A Achat) of the Kin mgs if Sweden 2815 


Poland, for to take up that f. 


by Election, | 


12. 1670. now living, tho 


1249. 


1290. 


manicus the contemporary of 
Charlemaign whoſe Sucteſ- 
ſors are as followeth, which 
Munſter giveth us Aſſurande 
or. | 


1 
2 
3 
4 
7. | 
6. Wichſertus,  * 
7. Ericus, A 
8. Offenus. * 
9. Sturbiornus, - 
10. Erieus, II. 
11. Olaus. 
12. Edmundus. 

13. Stinkals, 
* | 14. Half enus. 
15. Animander. 
16. Aquinus. 
17. Magnus. 
18. Sherco, 13. 
19. Carolus 8. 
20. Canutus, 4. 
21. Ericus, III. 27. 

22. Bingerius, 2. 

23. Waldemarus, 26. 
24. Magnus, II. 13. 
25. Bingerius, IL 23. 
1313. 26. Magna, III. Tf 
1326. 27. Magnus, IV. 

28, M. 


agnus, v. 


1150. 
1160. 


1168. 
1222. 


1251. 
1277. 


1363. 29. Albert, Duke of 


Mecklenburg vanquiſh d by 

1387. 30. Margaret, Queen 

of Denmark, n and 
Swedeland. 
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1411. 31. Ericus, TV. Duke 
of Pomeren, adopted * 
5 83 Duke of 
14 9. 32 5 uke O 

; ; ly after whoſe Death 
the Swedes, weary of the 

Daniſh Y oke, revolted and 

choſe one | 

1448. 33. Carolus Canutus, 2 

Mean Noble-man, who 
after 2 while, fled to 
Dantzick. And the Swedes 
appointed a Marſhal , 3 
of which having ſucceed- 
ed each = arg the laſt 

was conquered by Chri- 
gerne 2d, who flew him 

--: rey OP? 

1519. 34. Chriftierne , King 
"of Denmark, and Norwey 
depoſed. - 

1523. 35- Guſtav. Erica, 38. 

1561. 36. Ericus, VI. 8. 

1569. 37. Fobn Brother to 
Ericus, 24. 

1593. 38. Sigiſmund, 14. 
1607. 39. Charles, 10. 
1617. 40. Guſtavus Adolphas, 

or Carolus Guſtavus, ſlain 

dat the Battel of E 
Ann. 1632. 

1673. 41. Charles, XI. 24. 
1697. 42. Charles, XII. = 

Fune 18th 1682. now Li- 


Ving and in War with the 


and ne 


1 : 
* . 9 i id 

4 * 
LE. 2 14 2 * 


5 — 9. Harald, II. 


A Catalopue of the 
Kings of Denmark, 


T H E Danes, 
A "People In- 


ginall 
habiting rA Hlands of 8 
nut Cadanus, who about the 
Year 500, left their own 
Dwellings, and came to thi 
Cimbrick Cherſeneſſe, not long 
before forſaken by the Sar 
2 the Conquer of 

They lived a great 
While 3 in > on State 
which at laſt was brought 
to ſome Conformity, I 
Gotricus. An. 797. T 
were 44 Kings (according 
to their _ before the 
time of Charles the Great 
which for that they have nc 
certainty, continuance, no 
hardly truth ; we ſhall omit 
and begin with 


1. Gotricus. 


2. Henningus. 
3. Canutus. 


4. Fuarus. 
F. Agnerus. 
6. Frotho. 
7. Haraldus. 


8. Gormo. 


were 0ri- 


— 7. E II. 
| 11 Cann, ILL, * 


12. Sueno. 
60. 13. Haraldus, III. 2. 
14 Canutus, IV. 10. 
. 15. Olaus, 10. 
16. Ericus, 13. 
17. Haraldus, V. 21. 
18. Nicolaus, 2. 
19. Ericus, V. 
20. Ericus, VI. 
21. Sueno. 
22. Valdemarus. 24. 
23. Canutus, V. 18. 
24. Valdemarus, II. 40. 
11. 2. Ericus, VII. 9. 
At. 26. Abel. 
v2. 27. Chriftopherus, 7. 
260. 28. Ericus, VIII. 27. 
187. 29. Ericus, IX. 35. 
122. 30. Chriſtopher, II. 12. 
114. 31. Va 1, III AI. 
176. 32. Margaretta, 35. 
411. 33. Ericus Dux. Pome- 
rania, 28. 
439. 34. Cbriſtopb. P. Bav. 
18. 35. Chriſtiernus, Comes 
Alderbourgh, 34. 
182. 36. Fobannes, 2 
(14, 37. Chriſtiernus, II. 9. 
723. 38. Fredericus, 12. 
35. 39. Cbriſtianus, III. 22. 
(59. 40. Fredericus, II. 29. 
88. 41. Chriſtianus, IV. 
648. 42. Fredericus, III. X. 
of Denmark and Norway, 
who made thoſe King- 
doms Hereditary, 22. 
670. 43. Chriſtianus, V. 29. 
99. 44. Fredericus, IV. X. 


160. 
ibs. 
103. 


Dodiells, 


Alaſel Tablett sC honologi- 


Baer s 
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of Denmark, Norw 
Vandals, Goths, 6 > 
1671, and married to Au- 
guſta, Daughter to the 
ate Duke of Mec 
Guſtrow, now living. 
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ee een EIN 


53.25 ISTORY, as Cicero faith, is Tim 
A Evidence, Antiquities Herald, Tru 

- Light, Memories Life, and Lifes's Miſtreſi em 
and indeed Hiſtory is the Miſtrefs of Poliid 

Truth, than which nothing ean better ini > 

us. For in that as in a elear Mirror, appe n 

the Experience of former Governors, the HN 

dence of Predeceſſors, and the Souls of mul 

Men, collected into one; all which evides 

ly appears in that, 1. It is the Rule of Di un. 

Prefic of Hi- ction, by whoſe Square we ought to rect 
ſtory. our Obliquities, and in this. Senſe the 0 
tor calleth it Magiftra vitæ. 2. It ſtire 
Men to Virtue, and detereth them from Vid 
by ſhewing the Glorious Memory of g 
one, and Nauſeous Repetition of the o- 

But eſpecially, it keepeth many Men of Pla 

and Calling, in a continual Fear of IIl-doid 
knowing their Villanies ſhall thereby be lp 

open tothe Vulgar ; of which Tiberius and 

ny others are Examples. 3. It hath not be 

only the Inventor, but Conſerver of all A 

ſuch eſpecially, whoſe End conſiſteth only 
Action. 4. It informeth a Man's Mind 

all particular Obſervations, making him & 
viceable to his Prince and Country. 5. E 

the beſt School-maſter of War, the Teac 

of Stratagems, and giveth more Dirediq rt 

0 ** whole 2 Alexander | 

| Achilles, Scipio of Xenopbon's Cyrus, and N 

im I. of Alexander; all Which ach V: 17 

ant and Politick Captains, tho' indeed 7! if H 


F the Gorhiſh King, with all the Pl Putin: 
b lofophy of Plato could not manage his Af Rect 

„, "well 6. Ir 5s the Politicians beſt Aff 
LY a 1 


Of Hiſtory. 
i chief Tutor, who hence take their Ob- 
ions and Concluſions and learn Ability 
rule both i in Peace and War; who like. Ar- 
Lmedes in his Study, or Demoſthenes 3 in his 
vun, can more dangerouſly trouble their 
mies, than the Syracuſians and Aebeni 
wid in Armour. 7. It is moſt available to 
þ Seudy of Divinity, ſince the Increaſe, G. 

| Defects, Reſtauration and Continu- 
2 Religion, is a Dependance on Ii 0- 


Study which af 


n the Mind, and entertaineth the Thoughts, 
that it is truly ſaid, Nunquam minus Solus, 
um Solus. Sapiens nunquam Solus | e pet „&&. 


Maximilian the Second in Sculpture, 


„ in which laſt, Alexander Seuerut, was 2 
dent Artiſt, as well as the late n of 
725 Leopold; and Fobn the-Secand King 


P quandered awa 
327 TE Poetry. Sure Hiſtory e 
ore the Preferencg, ang 1 it i A Sen- 


EIN” 1 8 Fle 


te 
were in an Hour, can a wh . 1 


0 

4 x fo ch time in elightii nemle 

F 125 Unprofitah 7 868 4 | 

= wight have aig ſpent 999 tg 

1 ien er 
nitiun * eve 


1 
— 
— 


and ch them an Sa 
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| ſe 
the ſeveral] 
Treatifes And gathereth Strength with Tract of Time 
thereof. . 
And for Ge- 
nealogy, ſee 


of the Fami- us of things as they were done, and this 
y of cara what chiefly meriteth the Name of Hiſtot 


* The Parts of Hiſtory are, 1. Commenti 
1. Commen- 


3. Annals: to the beſt Hiſtory in the World. 2. Anni 


| 3-Diaries- named his worthy Book much amiſs,” 4: Dis 


4: Chronolo- in their Voy 


Of Hiſtory, 
Bias, King of the Lydiavs was à Frog .-killet 
e/Eropus a Macedonian King, made Lantho 
and the Perſſan Kings cut Sticks whilſt th, 

travelled. See Guevara. 

1 7 divideth it ſelf into Four Branch 
The Firſt ſpreadeth it ſelf into, and over x 
Space, as Geography. The Second growet 


as Chronology. The Third is laden with De 
ſcents as Genealogy. The Fourth is that b 
Cicero, called truly Lux veritas, which tellet 


For all Hiſtory in times paſt (as faith Tulh 
was none other than Annalium Confectio, th 
making of Annals, recording what is don 
from Year to Year. © the 


Ties which fet down a naked Continuance « 
the Events and Actions without the Motive 
and Deſigns, the Councils, Speeches, Ocea 
ſions and Pretexts,with other Paſſages; ſo tha 
Caeſar modeſtly , rather than truly appliec 
(faith Heylin) the Name of the Comment 


which are only a bare recital of the Occur 
rences, happening every Year without regart 
had to the Cauſes, and with a N eg 
lect of Hiſtorical Ornaments; fo that Tait 
riet contain (as the Name imports) the parti 
cular Action of each Day, now oply nſel 
by Princes in their Journals, and Marinen 


4. Chronologies are on 
bare Su tions of the Times, without an) 
regard of the Acts then happening; ſuch at 


the Chronologies of Scallger, Fhccius, am 


: 
a. - 


„ _ - 
No Subject affordeth us more delight tan 
tory. And what can be more profitable 
ſuth Diodorus Siculus) than ſitting on the Stage 
Humane Life, to be made wiſe by their 
Eamyle, who have trod the Path of Error 
e Danger before Us. — 
Among all the Ancient Writers, thoſe of 
* r Rank; a Hero- 

— des, „ and Polybins, &c. 
k for thoſe other that Cicero —— — , Viz, Hiſtories loft. 
Phrecydes, Hellanicus, Acufilas, Phylliſtus, Agatho- 
ts, s, Epborus, Callifthenes, Timeus, 
Ctarchas, Silenus, they are all or moſt of them 5 
bft: As alſo thoſe Latin that wrote the An- The Hiftery of 
bent Raman Hiſtory, viz. The Pontifices, An- f, 

Fobins Pittor, Marcus Portins Cato, Lucins J. inn g. 

Nie, Cælius Anti pater, Caius Vannius, Vennonins, vanus Avallo- 
Chiins, Aſiſo, Acc ius, Lacius Siſenna; and thoſe nius. 4 Beek 
indeed were the Authors out of whom Titus filed Liber 
lit (who is better half diſmembred ) and ,, 2d 


and ſruer 


kfore him Sallaſt (imperfect alſo) Collected , wirks 
their Works, Plagianiſm being greatly pra- se. Ambro 
tiſed among the Ancients ; the Greeks and re «iſe bf. 
tine often Tranſcribing each other. Thus , amang Bee 
Job in is found to borrow all from Trogas Pom- d the Hf. Ys 
is, and Julius Solim in ſome meaſure did ans hereafter. 


the like by Pliny. 80 Lucian and Apuleins (both * plagiary = © 
ling at the ſame n tranſcribed mong Au- , 
Iacins Pratenſis, and paſſed their Works under *b9r3. 
deir own Names; One being Entituled Lu- 
nw, and che Other Awrens Aſmnus. SO Simo- 
ter in his Tract de Nilo, dealt with Diodoras 
lt; and Exatoſt bene Tranſlated Timothens 
rl ſuls. Strabo reports the ſame of Eudora 
Wand Ariſton in the "Treatiſe 1 Nili. Clemens 
undrinus obſerves mafiy Examples among 
Wile Greeks ;' and Pliny tells, that in Conferring 
iis Authors, he found many to be deſcribed 


Verba- 


HFleſiod and Aratus; his neids from Home 
lianicm; and Timews dath the like by Ee 


- Tully of, Diſorderly Stile. Trog condenin 
di: Pliny is ſaid to overflow with too muc 
matter: Lucilius damned for Hobling Verſe: 


of Coſmimetry (which contains the,Diviſio 
of Coſmography and Geography) Eratoſt ba 


Alemey another, Dionpſuus another, Marinss ant 
© © were but Men like our ſelves; and Plagiar 


Wonder, chat ſeveral Authors are loſt in cher 


Of "Hiſtory. 
Verbatim, without the latter mentiohing thoſe 
had paſſed ore. Ovid did not ſpare tc 
make himſelf beholden to Parthenias Chiu 
and Virgil's Works ſtand indebted to many; 
his Eglogues from Tbeocritus; Georgicks from 


the Exploit of Sine» and the Trojan Hol: 
Lib. 2. (as Macrobixs obſerves) from Piſander 
Ageſilaus: corre&ts Herodotus, fo doth Epbor us He 


as well as eFgeſippus by Foſepbas : Ang indeed 
Plato is by ſome accuſed of Conſuſion; An 
ſtotle of Obſcurity 3 Virgil of Phagianiſm 


Livy's-Orations for Fictions: Horace and Pl; 
tas diſagree: Boroaldas furiouſly oppoſes Se 


Saluſt accuſed of Affectation. So in the Art 


has one way explained it, Strabo another, Pt 


ther, c By which it a the Ancien 

had beginning long before Printing. See 0 

Treatiſe of Ignorance in the Ancients. | 
By what hath been ſaid, it can appear. 10 
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Works, tho' their Names are not quite Ob. 
viated ; many having acted therein, as Poe 
Virgil the Ttalian by our Nation, in ten 
Hen. VIH. who, that his @wa Hiſtory mig 
paſs for currant, burned-and embezled the bell 
and moſt ancient Records of our Cached: 
Churches, Priories and Abbies, having a larg 
Commiſſion under the Great Seal to fear 
for all ſuch Monuments, M anette Re 
1 | cords, O. 


Hefte). 
cords, & c. dicks of ule to his Work; when 
in he had the It ment, II Luck or Make | 
to do very ill, nothing being colerably perforii- 
ed but the Life of Henry as: wh he took 
more tlian ordinary pains, becauſe he lntehd- 
ed the Dedication to his Son Henry the 8th.  _. 
By =_ che fame Practice Grebee Name 1 f 
being the Mother of Arts and Seen bor 
which ſee Vol. 2. p. 45. in Treatife of 
GRAMMAR and FANGUASE 8 — 
beginning of the Treatiſe of PHN ick Tee 
among the Hiſtorians Hureaften 2: 1 8 
| N choſe for pure Cos 0 
x. Tull, in whofe: Boſom ( ſaſth 
uin Author the Treaſury! of E nes ems 
to have been lock d up Wy CFE re 
wanting who —— Hip above a * : 
Let is, 2. Corneli us Thoitws ofteemeit tHe Prince 
of Hiſtorians; and TulliwrCiters confeſſecti chat, 
3. Cæſar of all. Orators poke the 415 elo⸗ 
quent Latin ; Tome of w ole Works are loſt, _, _ .. 
x his-EpiſHles, his Aftrongmny; S. 4. Fitus 7 a Tn 
Luise, whoſe Decads cry an efeglüt Sweet 
neſs, and pleaſing Variety in them: 6 — 
te Clotins- enteth his-Eife of e 
2 pattern for a brave Prinee; and his 5 yh 
an Example of Eloquence; aſfffed with und 
Judgment. 6. Self,” honoured with the Ti- 
tle of Hiftorize Pater, commended for the Rich 
Speech and Phraſe he 'abojmds with) and e- 
ſteemed for his Sentential * And this 
may ſuffice for a Touch on El Med Frier 
aus; now let us proceed to the Writers of 
General and Pipeciat tory; Abe, 
to omit Sanchoniathin; a you Endo 
FF pher, Co-temporary with Gideon, the 1/Fael. Fi 
Judge, who wrote 9'Bvoks of che Andie 
Theology and Hiſtory 9 of which 
are 


2 


„ Hiforlanstor * 
? pure Stile. 
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Of History. 
Fragments in Porphyry de Alff inentia 


(but Mr. Dodwell thinks it is 
We come to 


are ſome F 
and in Eauſebi 
all Counterfeit. 


7 be Greek, Latin, and other Hiſtorians 
1. HERODOTUS of kurse, He re- 


lates the Ads of Cyrus 5 The Aﬀairs of the 
Perfian Monarchy yz .0 f Ladis, Media, Fat 
elpecally 3 ho ; alſo 8 the 6 rhe Llane, of Arbens, and 


; 20 excel- 
and as he 


oy mo — — ad" 


was the in Tune, © as bo in Efiees 


2 2h for his Nine Books, at their Rehearſal in the 


Olympick Games, obtained the Names of the 
Nine Muſes ; and Cicero ſtiles him Hiforiarun 
Parens, His Hiſtory i is continued for the Space 
of 200 Years, viz. From Eye: of Perſu 
to the Flight of Xerxes,and the Perfians out of 
Greece, which was 4. A. 3485. He Flouriſhed 


A. A. 3540. 


2. THUCYDIDES the Athenian ſurcneds He 
radotm and his Hiſtory, from the Flight of X- 
xes to the 21ſt Yea: 'of the Pe 


loponeſian War, 

embracing the Space of 70 Years. - Of this 
8 e's ſaid of him, that he 
1 the Ohmpieł |= fac young,when 

he heard, Herodotus told his Fa- 

e end him happy in a Son that 

of the Muſes. wever, he was unjuſtly 
Baniſh'd by Clean 's Faction; d whic 
but died before he had finiſh'd it. Demoſf benes 
was ſo much taken with his Stile, that he 


Thucydides we know 3 certain but what 

read his Hiſtory chere; and Weep- 

aber, He f o early an Affection to the Works 

Exile he writ the Hiſtory aforeſaid in 8 Books, 
wroes the Book over 8 times wy 

«  XEN0- 


- © 0 re 


B. K. mn d 8 


- Of Hiſtory. 

z. ENO HON the Attick Bee and Arbenian 
Muſe, begins at the end of Thucydides, and in 
Books comprehends the Event of 40 Tears 
Wars between the chief Cities of Greece, to the 
Battel of Mantinea, A. M. 3600. He was a 
Philoſopher and a General; He ſtuck to So. 
crates, and taking up Arms, he Entred Byxau- 
num. In the 95 Olympiad he made a me- 
morable Retreat under Cyrus the Younger, of 
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Xenophon. 


which he hath left us the Hiſtory ; And was 


Baniſh'd Athens for Siding with Cyrus. Havi 
followed Agefilaus into Aſia, he retired to S. 
lu, ſtudied Philoſophy, and compoſed his 
Works till the Lacedemonians being ſubdued by 
Erminendas, he withdrew to Corinth, and died, 
tat. 90. | & Aas 


4. DIODORUS SICULUS liv'd in af Diodorus 


time: He wrote his Bibliotbeque, or Univ 
ſtory of 4lmoſt all the World in 40 Books; the x 
Firſt diſcourſing of the * of the World, 
the Egyptiam, Aſſrians, Lybidn and Greek An- 


tiquities and other Nations before the Trojan 


War; The other 35 contain a Series of Years, 


no leſs thai” 1138, from the Trojan War to 


dit Ceſar.” (Of all theſe there are/bur x5 
ooks extant.) He was 30 Years about it, 
and Travelled (as Polybius ind our Cambien 
did) into the Places he mentioned, for tile fake 
of Certainty: His Stile is both clear an 


»»# - 
F+rfor) 22 


— 


* 910 25 ag | | 
5. TITUS ED a Paduay,Prihceof the Ha Titus Livin 


in Hiftory, continued from the Building Rome 
4 M 3214. to the ach Lear before the\Birch 
of Chriſt, Which was tie zyth Teat of . 
Hur. He came to Rome, where Augußfa⸗ 


moirs for the Compoſure of his Hiſtory, 
of which he wrote at Rome, and the 4 be 
* e Wuaplei. 


4 


In the Expedition of Cyrus againſt his Bro- 


ther Artaxerxes. 
Plutarch. 


moirs of the Curiolitie s he met with. At Rome 


* * 
* * 
Nit zu: 
* 1 


bis Genius, as the Romans were in their Em- 


hurn the reſt, 1 would preſerve his Works 


Us 9 
; Arcianns,”* . Fe 


140. and in Eight 
2 5 


— * 


5 Hiſtory. 


Auguftus's Death he returned to 
very ſame Day with Ovid 
in the fo of Tiberius. Livy wrote 14 
Pecads, or 140 opks, but there are onl 
3 Decads, . fa Fifth, or 45 Books 1 
nor do theſe follow in Order. His Hiſto ory 
is of 746 Years. He got vaſt Reputation by 
his Hiſtory, and ſome lay he was as great in 


Pt CTESLJS CNIDIAS, Phyſician to 4. 
taxerxes King of Perſia, wh the Hiſtory 
of the Kings of Aria, Babylon, and Perſiu, in 

20 Books, vg ee it don from N. 


nuts, 28 far as the 7th Year after the taking of 
Athens by Lyſander. He wrote about A. M. 3564. 
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7. PLUTARCHUS of Cheronea i in Beotia, 2 
great Philoſopher, Hiſtorian and Orator; He 
Travelled into Greece and Egypt, and took Me- 


Trajanus honour d him with the "Conſular 
Dignity, made him Intendant of Illyricum, &c. had 
after which he return'd into his © own Country, fool 

where tis likely he died, perhaps in the Reign 
of Antoninus Pint. His Lives and Morals ze b 


well known; and Gez faith, That if theſ erw 


World ſhould be put to the choice of receiving 
one only Author Tbelides the Scriptures,) and 


He wrote about Ft. Lives 4; theſchief Gret: 
and Romans, and his eB: are highlz 4 40 
55 
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9. DIONYSIUS HALI1C ARNASSUS wrote Dionyſius 
accurately the Roman gauge, continued to Halicar. 

the beginning of the Firſt Pinick War, and 
the 489 Near from the building of Rome. His 
firſt xx Books are all extant, in which” he 
reaches to the 212 Year of that City.” He 
Flouriſhed in the Time of Auguſtus Ceſar. * : 
10. POLYBIUS of Megalopols. He was Ma- Polybius, 
ſer, Counſellor, and Companion of Scipio 
the Younger, who A. M. 3800 razed Car- 
thage. His Roman Hiſtory begins from the 
y Punick War, and his Greek Hiſtory '(of * 
che Acbæant) from the 43d Year after Alex- 324 
„naler the Great. Of 40 Books he wrote, there 
re but 5 of the Firſt left, and the Epitomies 
of 12 others. He was ſent Ambaſſador to 
\ WH Rome, and contracted a ftri& Friendſhip with 
Scipio and Lælius. He writ his Hiſtory there, 
2 taving made ſeveral Voyages to the Places 
je be was to treat of, as did Diodorus Siculiis and 
our Famous Cambden. He died erat. 82. 
„ 11. SALUSTIUS, a Latin Hiſtorian, born C. Criſpus 
rfl it Amiternum in Italy, bred in Rome, 'whets he Pluſtivs. 
cM fad ſeveral Important Employments, but his | 
looſe way of Living occaſioned his being ba- 
niſhed the Senate. He was taken in Adulte- | 
ry by Milo, and whip'd for that Offence: AR. 
terwards Cæſar reſtored him to the 4 83.2 
of a Senator, and ſent him to Numidia, Whic 
he pillaged, and returned with vaſt Riches, 
kW 2nd purchaſed thoſe Gardens to this 
4 called the Salluſtian Gardens. We have 5 | 
ſome Fragments of his Chief Hiftory:; of lll. 
whoſe Parts of Roman Hiſtory, little is left, | 
beides the Conſpiracy of Cataline, fappreſs'd 
cl by the Sonſul Cicero 60 Yeats” before the 
Birth of Chriſt, and the War of Tagan, 
managed by Cain, Marius the Conſul, 44 
2 U 3 Years 


ew 
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Julius Cæſuir. 12. FULIUS C SAR, wrote his own E 


Of Hino. 


. Years before the Conſpiracy of Cataline afore- Þ . 
laid. Some blame him for his far-ferched l 


Metaphors, and obſolete Phraſes, yet he ! 
eſteemed the moſt conſiderable | bc of the th 


Romen Hiſtory. He died about A. R. 719. 


Acts in the Gallick and Civil Wars, from the 
696. A. U. C. to the 706. and comprized 
them in Commentaries upon every Year. See of 


; / Commentaries in the Parts of Hiſtory before, A 


Velleius Pa- 
eerculus. 


on, then was made Queſtor, and at laſt . 


z,, the 16th Year of Tiberias. He is exact in 
us Chronology, and has a good Stile, but 


Cornel. Ta- 


and p. 289. | 
. VELLEIUS PATERCULDS, a L. 
Hiſtorian in Tiberius's Time. Ile was Colo- 10 
nel of Horſe, afterwards commanded a Legi. 


berius's Lieutenant-General in the Armies of 
= and Hungary. Afterwards he applied WW ,;. 
himſelf to an Abridgment of Hiſtory where- , 
of we have loſt a great part. He compoſed fri 
an Epitome of the Roman Hiſtory, brought Ml 
down to 32 Years after Chriſts Birth , that 


-praiſech  Auguftus's Party too much, and 
gives ridiculous Commendations of Tiberius 
„M4. CORNELIUS TACITUS, wrote from 
the Death of Auguſtus to the Reign of Trajan 
in z0 Books, of which the 5 laſt contain the 
Hi of Tiberius. Much of his Hiſtory and 
Annals are loſt. The laſt Eleven Books, viz. 
from the th to the arſt (which are all ex- 
tant) reach from the 8th Year of Claudius to 


ing of Feſpaſan, and beſieging bs 
E 


the beginnin 
ruſalem by Titus which was 4. D. 72. 

flouriſhed under Adrian the Emperor, tho by 
ſome tis thought he writ under Trajan the 


Emperor, and not before. He alſo writ 2 


Piece 


Of Hiſtory: 


piece of the Inhabitants of Germany, and the 
Life of Ariel. 5 


the Emperor Adrian, from which, ſome ſay, 
he was depoſed for his — with the 


Empreſs Sabina. This D — him up- 


on compoſing the Lives pace 12 Empe- 
rors to the Death of Domitian, and 98th Year 
of Chriſt, a Book of equal Profit and Plea- 
ſure, and wrote ſo true, tis ſaid he wrote 
with the ſame Liberty they lived. Pliny the 
Younger was his Intimate Friend. We have 
alſo a Treatiſe of his De ClarisGrammaticis, and 
another of the Rhetoricians, moſt of which is 
wanting, with many other Pieces. 

16. DION CASSIUS, born at Nice in By- 
thinia, in the 3d Century commanded in A- 
frica, and governed Pannonia, he was 22 Years 
in ing his Roman Hiſtory, and wrote 
from eEneas, or the building o Rome, down 
981 Years, to A. D. 231, in which Vear he 
was Conſul, with Alexander Severus Emperor. 
Of his 80 Books, ſcarce 25 (from 36 £0.61, 
and the beginning of Nero) are extant now. 
He is reported to be Partial for Ceſar againſt 
Pompey, for Anthony againſt Cicero, and to 


have abuſed Seneca. His Hiſtory is wrote 


with abundance of Spirit and CR and 
contains many delicate Ha 


17. HERODIANUS, Son — py Nel of n 


Alexandria, wrote the Hiſtory of his own 
Time, in 8 Books, from the Death of M. An- 
toninus the Philoſopher, or A. C. 181. to the 
Murder of the Gordian in Africa, A. D. 241. 

rendred into pure Latin by Ang elus Polit ianuſ. 
'Tis from him we hare the — of the 
ien of the ee e D 


A . WW” 


is. SUETONIUS wis Secretary of State to Tranquil - 


Dion Caſſius; 


5 0M 


296 Of Haie. 
Johannes 18. HANNES - ZONARAS, of Byſanti- 
Zonaris. , (or Conſtantinople) at which Court he had 
great Employs, but became 4 Monk. He 
wrote from Auguſfus to his own Time, A. D. 
1117. The chief of the Oriental Affairs and 
Emperors, he digeſted in his 2d and zd 
Tomes of his Annals, of which he compoſed WW api 
3 Vol. iſt, The Hiſtory of the Few, a Mund. J. 
Cond. to the taking of Jeruſalem. 2d, Of the 
Romans, ab Urb. Cond. to Conſtantine the Great. 
3d, Of what happened from this Emperor 
to Alexis „ Death, A. 1118. Zonara 
iĩs continu Nicetas Gregoras, and he b 
PPP 
Eutropius. 19. EUTROPIUS an Italian, wrote the E- 
| pitome of the Roman Hiſtory in ro Books, to 
the Death of Fovinian, A. D. 368. He was 
preſent in the Expedition of Julian into Per- 
ſia, and flouriſhed under Valens the Emperor, 
and recounts the moſt memorable Actions 
that happened in the Rowan Empire from its 
firſt Foundation, to the Reign of Valens, to 
whom he dedicated his Work. 
Ammianus 20. AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, a Gre- 
Marcellinus. cian that Warred long under Julian in Galia, 
and Germany, and wrote the Hiſtory of the 
Romans, in 31 Books, but the 14th to the 3 iſt 
are all that are extant, deſcribing at large the 
"ZN Acts of Conſtantiut, Julian, Fovinian, Valenti- 
Jornandes. vian, and Valens the Emperor. 
21. FORNANDES, à Goth, wrote the Hi- 
ſtory of his own' Nation to his own Time, 
- _.. wmoniiz Ceo; it: 
Procopius. 22. PROCOPIUS, born at Cæſares in Pale- 
| fine, and Secretary or Chancellor to Belliſari- 
u, General to the Emperor Fuftinian. He WW 3e 
wrote -7 or 8 Books, 2 whereof was of the If Ger 
Wars of Belliſarius with the Perſians, ST 4141 


0 Hifbry. 297 
by Photiws, 2 of that of the Vandal and 4 of 5 
the Gothr, beſides the Secret Hiſtory of Fu-. 


ſinian and his Wife, which is now Printed, 0 
and is ſo outragious, that it is thought to be a 
ſpurious Piece. WEE 22 
23. AGATHYAS of Smirna, continues Pro- Agathyas. 
opius from the 27th of Faſtinian, A. D. 554. to q 
4. D. 566," the Wars of Narſes, with the Gorbs 
ind Franks, Ce. | 
24. PAULUS DIACONUS of Aquileja , PaulusDiaco- 
Chancellor to Defiderins, King of Lombardy. nus 
He wrote the Hiſtory of the Lombards, A. . 
me fant | EIS 
25. HAITHENUS , an Armenian, firſt 2 Haithenus. 
Soldier, then a Monk, and coming into 
france, A. C. 1307, was commanded by Pope 
Clement V. to write the Empire of the Tartars 
in Afia, and other Oriental Kingdoms. 
26. LAONICUS CHATcONDTLASs, an Laonicus | 
kbenian, wrote of the Turks in ro Books chalcondy. 
from Ottoman, As. 1 300. to Mahomer II. Who 
took Conſtantinople, A. D. 1453, and continu- 
ed his Hiſtory to Ann 1464. 1 3h 
27. LUITPRANDUS of Ticinum, wrote in Luitprandus. 
6 Books, the Hiſtory of the Principal Affairs | 
of all the Kingdoms in Europe commencing, We 
AD. 891, ends A. D. 963. 3 oe 1 85 
28. SIGEBERT, a Monk in Brabant, wrote Sigebert. - 
his Chronicon from 4. D. 381 to A. D. 
—2 of the French, Britiſh , and German Af- 


29. SAXO GRAMATICUS wrote the Da- Saxo Grama- 
1h Hiſtory, from utmoſt Antiquity to his cus. 
own Time, and King Canuus 6th almoſt to 
A. C. 1200. Mater ae 

10. '.CONRADUS deſcribed the Affairs of Conradus. 
Germany,. from 200 Yeats after the Flood, to 
A. D. 1230. | . 51 


7 
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Johannes A+ 


ventinus. 


Johannes 
Nauclerus. 

Albertus 
Crantzius. 


—— 


Ichannes 
Sleidanus. 


Of Hiflory. 

31. FOHANNES AVENTINUS, wrote the 
Annals of the Boii, and Memorable Matters of 
the Germans in 7 Books from the Flood, to 
A. C. 1460. 2 8 

32. FOHANNES NAUCLERUS, from the 
inning of the World, to A. D. 1600. 
33- ALBERTUS CRANTZIOUS of the Sax- 
ons, Vandals, and the Northern Kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Gothland, to Am 
1504. | 
34. FOHANNES SLEIDANUS, born t 
Sleida,near Cologne ; he ſpent moſt of hisYouth 
in France with Cardinal Bellai, and gain d vaſt 
Reputation by his Hiſtory,which is writ with 
2 wonderful deal of Politeneſs. He died in 
1556, having wrote the Hiſtory of Luther, 
and the Conteſts in Germany about Religion, 
the Affairs of Che. V. Emperor, and other 
Kings of Zarope, from A. D. 1517. to A. 1656. 


He wrote alſo a Chronicle from the Flood, 


Philippus 
Comincus. 


JohnFroiſard. 


Tranſlated into Engiiſh by the Name of the 
Key of Hiſtory. wing | 

35. PHILIPUS COMINEUS, wrote in 
Books, the Expedition of Charles VIII. into 
Italy and Naples, and 8 Books of the Acts of 
Lews XI. and Charles Duke of Burgundy. 

36. 1 born at — 
Hainault, in the r5th Century; the Queen o 
England valued him highly, and he Dedicated 
his Chronicle to Edward III. her Husband. 
He wrote of the ſharp Wars that were be⸗ 
tween the Engliſh and French, as alſo of Spain, 
from Au. 1326. to An. 1400. 

37- HIERONYMUS OSORIUS, wrote the 
Portugals Navigations. | 


8. ANTONIUS BONFINIUS , in Four 
Decads, and half, wrote of the Hungarian 


Kings, to the Death of Alatbia s. 
| 29, P0- 


of Hiffary. 


coming over into Exgland to receive the Pe- 
ter- Pence, the Prince made him Arch-deacon 
of Wells, he wrote of Prodigies, and afterwards 
compleated the Hiſtory of England in 26 
Books, to the Death of King Henry VII. See 
before Page 288. in this Treatiſe. : 


40. FUSTINUS flouriſhed A. C. 150. Li- Juſtinus. 


ving in the Reign of Antoninus Pius, and wrote 
compendiouſly of all Nations, or moſt of em 
from Ninus, King of Aria to the 25th of 
Auguſtus, compiled out of the 44 Books of 
Trogus Pompeius 2 Roman. 8 9H 


magh in Ireland, born in. Dublin, 1580. where 
he was alſo bred under his Uncle, and gave 
extraordinary Proof of his Parts and Capaci- 
15 King James I. gave him the Archbi- 
prick of Armagb in 1626, and in 1640 he 
came into England, as thinking it unſafe to ſtay 
there in the Wars. The Univerſity of Leyden 
courted him to the Place of Honorary Profeſ- 
ſor. And Cardinal Richlies, ſent him his Pi- 
Qure, with large Promiſes, and Toleration, 
if he would be pleaſed to come to France; but 
he declined it. At the Sight of the Mur- 
ther of King Charles I. from the Counteſs of 
Peterborough's Houſe near Whitehall, he ſwoon d 
away, and being carried to his Bed, is ſaid 
to have Prophecy'd what happened in Eng- 
land ever ſince. The Archbiſhop ſickned a 
while after, and died of a Pleuriſie, March 21. 
1665, and was 8 buried at Weſtminſter, 
in St. Eraſmus's Chappel. The King of Den- 
mark, and Cardinal Ricblien, would gladly 
have bought his Library. He wrote the Hi- 
ſtory of Godeſcalck 2 Monk of the Abbey of 
OO. Orbazy. 


A. 
29; POLYDOR VIRGIL, of Urbis, in Italy. Polydot Vir- 
He wrote a Piece de I»ventoribus Rerum, and 8% 


— 


41. FAMES USHER, Archbiſhop of Ar- wa Uther. 


\ 


Time. A Collection of the Epiſtles of St. Lf 


| = 
Sir William 
Dugdale. 


/ 


.of Hiſtory. 


= Orhay. A Treatiſe of the Antient Religion Al 
of Feland. His Chronological Hiſtory or N the 


Annals of the World, from the Origin of 


Ignatius, Barnabas, and Polycarp, Altiquitate W. 

Eceleſſarum Britanicarum, Syntagma ds Edition: I Cn 

70 Interpretum, which laſt the Learned Valea N 0g 

_ ſince confuted in a Letter to the Arch- nf 
4 DUGDALE, born in 1605 at Shuftock, 

in Warwickſbire, à great Anti „ and very 

induſtrious, he tranſcribed the Epitaphs at 

St. Pauls, and procured the Coats of Arms be- 

longing to the Monuments; travelled into the 


- moſt conſiderable Places of England, gather- 


ing all che Monuments 'of Antiquity as he 
hals d. After the Reſtoration of King Cha. II. 

e was Knighted, and died in 1685. His 
Works are 2 ſhort View of the late Troubles 


Aral in London. Monafticon Anglicanum, 2 Vol. 


Beroſus. 


The Antiquities of Warwickſhire. Origines Ju- 
diciales. The Hiſtory of Imbanking and Drain- 
ing the ſeveral Marſhes. All in Plio, &c. 
43. BEROSUS, a Chaldean born, was Prieſt 
of Belus, he was famous in the time of Proll. 


maus Philadelphus. He wrote a Hiſtory of Chal- 


T rogus Pom- 
peius. 


fers from her who lived in the time of Tu- 


dea, which the Ancients ſpeak well of. The 
Athenians Erected a Statue to him according 
to Pliny; Fuſtin Martyr ſays, he was Father 
of the Sibilla Cumana, and if it be ſo, ſhe dif 


an 
lr 
(10! 
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Fn 
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20! 
00 
tha 
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in England. The Hiſtory of St. Pars Cathe. N 
th 
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5 44. TROGUS POMPEIUS, a Latin Hiſto- 
rian, born in the Country of the Vocontii in 
Gallia Narbonenſi. He lived in the time of 4«- 
guſtus, and wrote 2 Hiſtory in 42 Books, the 
|  Abridg- 
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Abridgment of which by Fuftin,, .occaſioned .. .. 
the Loſs 12 Tops "Ager * * 1 : dae 

J. SEBIUS, Biſhop of Cæſarea in P. ebius 
111 Was a Learned Prelate, and the greateſt Pamphilus. 
Writer of his Time, in great Favour wit 
(mftantine, whole Life he wrote in 4 Books, 
gether with an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory , an 


Hiſtorical Abſtract and a Chronology, with 


m infinite Number of other Pieces, particu- 
arly:Preparatio Evangelica, &c. His Modera- 
tion. joynd to his 1 and Parts, ren- 
dred him acceptable, and won kim great Fe 


Fen s. He dy'd Circ. 440. St. Ferom Tranf- 


ated-his Chronology, which ended at the _. 
20th Near of Conſtantine, and continued to the 
Conſulſhip of Valens and Valentinian, and owns 
that Exſabius had read not only the Works of 
the Greek Hiſtorians, Philoſophers and Divines, 
but alſo thoſe of the Egyptian, and Phenicians. 
Arnald. of Pontae and Foſeph Scaliger publiſhd 
this Chronology of Euſebius, and John Chri- 
fopherſan and Henry de Valos his 10 Books; of 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory ; and other Learned Men 
have Printed ſeveral - of his Writings, —— 
Mr. Le Clerc, Baronius, and ſeveral of the An- 


oy charge him with Arianiſm ; but not- 2 
w 


ſtanding ſome uncautious Expreflions in 
bis Writings, Dr. Cave has ſufficiently, Vin- 


dicated him from this Imputation, Citing ſe- 5 NE 


veral Places from him inconſiſtent: with the 
Principles of that Herely ; and OA in the 
n of this. myſterious Controverſy, 


4 


he delivered himſelf in. the Langus e of A 
„ Sk. 


iter, Biſhop of Alexandria hanaſius 
rc: all Celebrated Defenders of the Or- 


* 


46. BEDE 


£ 
E - = 


——_ 


„ ; 


tten. he differing, both were ſent for to be heard 


Munſler. 47. SEBASTIAN MUNSTER, 2 Cena 


See more of hin 


— > 


3 Of Her. 

Bede. 46. BEDE the Venerable, a good Man, and 

ttt⸗he greateſt Scholar of his time, was Born at 

Yarrow in Durbam. He was bred under 5 bon 

of Beverley, and became a Monk in the Place 

where. he was Born, and grew acquainted 

with all ſorts of rigs e was of a ſweet 
engaging Diſpoſition. Some write that P 

Sergius 1. ſent for him to Rome, but ochers fo 

he never ftirr'd out of his Cell. He. dy d in 

734. tat. 63. and lyes Buried ft Dirham, Hi 

Works compoſe 8 Volumes. See more athongſt 

« the beſt Writers of General Hiſtory follow- 

in | 


Monk turn'd Proteſtant about 1529 ; ſo good 
a Mathematician, and ſo good an Hebrician, 
that he was called the Strabo, and Eſaras of 
Germany. His Tranſlations of the Old Teſta- 
ment, Tobit, and St. Matthew's Goſpel out of me 
Hebrew into Latia, are much efteemed ; as alſo M 
his Hebrew Gramtnar, his Chaldaick one, and 
his Coſmography ; for which ſee more in the 
Writers of General Hiftory hereafrer. He died 

4 of the Plague at Baſil in r552. 
Sir W. - 48. Sir WALTER RALEIGH, Son of Vl. 
leigh. ter Raleigh Eſq; Born at Budely in Devonſbirt 
Thoꝰ bred in the Univerſity and Inns of Cour, 
in Aſtrology his Circumſtances forced him to the Land. 
and Naviga- Service of Ireland, where the Lord Grey and 


FESBSESPOaStraaog2>,srCrp 


before the Conncil-Table. Ruleigb ſtated his 
| Cauſe to that Advantage, that the Queen took 
| parrots Notice of him, and afterwards made 
4-0 im Captain of her Guards, Governor of Vi. 
gina, à Place of his own Diſcovery, C. 
(Wanley attributes his Riſe to znother Acci- 
dent: ſee in ASTROLOGY.) Bur after het 
Death being accuſed of a Deſign to ſubrer 


/ 
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emn d: But before it was executed, he con- 
tuned in Priſon for above 13 Tears; during 
whichrtime, he wrote his Elaborate Hiſtory 
if the World. Deſirous at laſt of his Liberty, 
he d the Obtaining of a Rich Mine of 

iſcover'd to him in the Indies, which 
was accepted: But Gundamore, the Spaniſh Am- 
kflador, coming to hear of it, ſent to the Indies 
to provide for his Coming, ſo that his Voyage 


0 exclaim'd againſt him to the King for 
Breach of Peace, that he re-committed him 
to.the- Tower, where he ſent for Mr. Burre, who 
tad Printed the Firſt Volume of his Hiſtory, 
ind asked him how it had fold? Mer. Burre 


vir Walter fetching a Sigh, took the Unprinted 
Part, and Burnt it; adding, This Ungrateful 
World is unworthy of it. After this, being 

t to the Place of Execution, he made a 
ſew Confeflions, and other Denials of the ſe- 
reral things laid to his Charge, and chearfully 
ſubmitted his Neck to the Axe. He alſo writ 
the Cabinet-Council, An Account of his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty's Power and Riches; The 
Riſe and Ruin of the Szracen Empire. Of 
Mines, and Tryals of Minerals. The Prero- 
ative of Parhaments in England. Inſtructi- 
ons to his Son and his Poſterity, &. His 
Cuſtom was to Sleep five Hours, to Diſ- 
9 two, and to give the reſt to his Buſi- 


% HOLLAND (Philemon) did at Trinity- 
College in Cambridge, Commence M. D. but 
ixd at Coventry. He Tranſlated a World of 
Hiſtory-Books, which occaſioned this Punn 
upon him ; KS Te 

Hol 


1 At his Return Gundamore 


the State, he was found Guilty, and Con- 


Anſwered, It had Undone him. At which 


Holland: 


304 


— 


Of theſe and 


others, ſee 


r un- 
der their ſe- 


veral Heads. 


Fl. Joſephus. 


rance by his means. He acco y'd Titw 
at the Siege of Feruſalem, and writ his War: 4 


Of the Bcelefiaftical Hiſtorians of the Jews 


Birth by his Father Matteatbias , deſcendet 
the Blood-Royal of the Macchabres, Born 4. 
37. under Caligula, and Lived under Dome 
At 16 Years of Age he betook himſelf to ths 


and having been ſucceſsful in a Journey t 


ken Priſoner by Veſpaſian, he \foretold bi 


/ 


Of Hiftory. 
Holland with his Tranſlations dotb ſo. fil u; 
He vill not let Suetonius be Tranquillys, 


The moſt Eminent of his Tranſlations i 
Camùden s Britannia. Tis obſervable of him 
that One Pen ſerv'd him to Write out a hug 
Book. 3 a ws T0 
Of other Eminent Hiſtorians (who were 
of Britiſh Extraction) we ſhall ſpeak preſenth 
under the Title of Britiſh Hiſtorians ; By 
firſt I will give a brief Narration 


> 


= RSS 8er. 


* 


b Heathens, ad Chriſtians, £ 


HILO. JUDAS, a Patenick Philoſopher 
The Fews of Alexandria Tent him in 4 
to N pe at Rome, who Treated: kim very Il 
He alſo took another Voyage to Rome in thi 
Reign of Claudius. The laft Edition of hi 
Works which are ſo much Eſteem'd, is that « 
Pars in 16409. FMT ein 
FLAVIUS FOSEPHUS the Hiſtorian, 
Few who, writ in Greek: He was of Noble 


from the High Prieſts, and by his Mother d 


Se of the Eſſences, and then to the Pbariſas 


Rome, upon his Return to Judæa, he was made 
Captain-General of the Galil#ans. Being 1 


FEET DESPHDO rg 782, 


Coming to the Empite, and his own Deliv« 


* r 
— 4 , 


th 


- ARNOBIUS the Elder, an Aficin in 299, Askia 


taught Rhetorick at Sicc, a City of Numidia, 
ind was Lefantins s Maſter, He turn'd Chri- 
in the Reign” of Dice See here- 


lived in the 3d Century, and at the beginning 
of the 4th. Arnobins ta ay him Rhetorick. 


* afrarwards Profeſſor at Nicomedis. 
my 
to his Son CriPur Ceſar. He was look d u 

4 one of the moſt Eloquent Men of his Tie, 


peror Conftantine made him Præceptor 


Lic TAN TIUS 0 Luis C alia: Firmiawuus) LaRQantivs, 


and therefore called The Chriftian Cicero. He 7h, — 


died in a very mean Condition, according to Cicero, 


|; — He writ Books of Inſtitutions, De 
r &c. See hereafter in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, His Works 


were — at Oxford in 1684. Tis certain 


be is not without Faults. 


% 


OROSIUS, a Prieſt of Trrragona in Spain, and 2 Oro» 


Diſciple of St. Aufi# in the 5 Century. By 
it. Auſtin's Advice he writ "his Hiſtory” i in 7 

Books, from the of the World, cll 
wars of Chrif. His Books are good and 


uſeful, but he was no great Maſter of the ol. 


Griek Ton 


: fo called;, becauſe he pleaded, and 


obey ono and con- 
tinues down to e Emperor To Junior 
ln his e eee 


SOCRATES, not the Philoſopher, but Sebo- Socrates, 
4 Hiſtory which begins where 


\ 
7 252. 
©.id tal 7 4445 | l e 2 damen * qv WY 4 
ſhown.ndl itt] 64 flouri 
444 The bel. Laien df fk Works is hace 
an 114M 2h tene 0 ,&f 
. - ATHEODORET, Biſhop-of Gr, a Town FF 
Syria, born at Antioch, a Diſciple to Chry/of om; 
at firſt: he favour” * che Neſtorians, but after- 
wards wrote Learnediy agginſt them. Ibe 
Eutycbiari deaſed him in che pretended 58). 
nad of, Fpbe/e,. hut he. Nan o 
eſtabliſn'd in 1 General Counc 
dau, Auma 45 l. After * REO hear 
more of him in Hiſtory, tho ſame ſay 
not die till 460, or 42 His Works are a yr 
cient Exidence gf the Greatneſs of his Learn- 
and ag Beauty of his Genius; the lat 
ition of his Writings was by. F. Sermon, 
4642, in 4 Vol. Greek and Latin; the two Fir 
Contain u Seti s- Comment; the zd, an Ex- 
po ſition of che Epifiles of St. Paul; Five Books 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Which begin 
Ja With the Hereſy of Arrius, and reach to 75 
time of ¶ Beadoſi, J . As alſo 147 
ſtles, with the Hiſtory, of the Famous 
_ of his Time. The-ath Volume contains 
die r of N 10 Elegant 
iſcourk urn nd laſtly, 123 
gainſt +." <akey 85 5 Volume is ſine: 
publiſhed by Garnier, 10 He yo in the 15 


Fo - Jolin Fox. "JOHN # FOX che Martyrologitt, bas: x 
be. Boſton i in Lincolnſhire, Anno 1617, Havigg 
died at Fe baer he was Elect: 

Fellow of Alagdale- College, Oxon. He un 

well po inthe Fathers,Copncils,School-Dii 

LE c. Diſſatisfy d with the State of Re! 


a 


| he Travelled into Germany in K. lar ih: 
5 c q 22 eign, after whole Death hel te 
1 de Queen Mary —— „ he went ba 


3 * mY : mw = , uf - * 
©, oe Ro 0 GS . _ oa *% 
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Kd.» .=>_ AWE ea .c-c 


al 115 


e 0 till ſhe 1 905 g Jueeti 


Babe 5 THe ion to the Crown; 134 came 
again into Ebglandj\ And Publiſhed his _ 


and langue (flo gd. g Fenn 


Be Ang g N ie but, 17 if 
eis ghar Wit eat | 
Martyrology,, haying cg 


5 
R. Wäß nere PP, rect. He 

, wrote De eee 20 5 De brifo Hits 

PLA TINA was an- Eiſtorian, Porn at Cre- 


Fl WIS 


Piti „ 


mens of mean Parentage; he came to Rome * - 


Calizmue. the ad, where Cardinal Beſa- 
bim af 5 Benefices. . Paul the 


under 
rion allowed 


id kept Fins 4 Months in Priſon ; bur Sims 


the 4th made him Fade per in the a. 
ſican. He writ the Lives of the Popes 1 
'\the 2d, and died of the Plague 1387. 


e wrote 
erchy He got 


hay, Privy-Counſe or to thi 
concerning the Euchariſt, 


great Name; alſo a. ol Fan, 90 Fe 5 hot the 


Chriſtian Religion d anoth Ts f be N Mery 
of Iniquity, &c. e in the Ece iaft 
ans of rhe Chr; Hoary W He ciel in 


1623. iat. 74, 


ical rj bi- 


. bas! 24 


PHILIP. RNA, 1 7. Pleſſfi- Mor- Moriidy; 


| FOHN GERMAN, big of ge and Gerin: 


then of Chal * he ache, 2 2 Perſon of 
Fgreat Merit 5 9 196 ntüry - BÞi 5 fe Ed, 
ſr gue B gupdy Aer 5 15 
and made; . Ci 25 * 
of the Golden Hlee jocks are, Ar. 
| ſus\ Mabomet 5 170. Paupe- | 
leſiafticorum C 


0 Icoy avis: 
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HENRY HAMMOND, a Maſter of Church- 

Antiquity. See in PHILOSOPHY, P. x7. 

Britiſh Z/:foriavs. 

Mat. Paris MATTHEW PARIS, an Engliſh BenediQine 
of the Monaſtery of St. Alban, lived before 1259, 
one of the greateſt Men for Learning in his 
time. He underſtood Painting, Architecture, 
Mathematicks, * Hiſtory, and was 2 
ood Poet and Orator for that Age. His Hi- 
ory conſifts of Two Parts ; the firſt begins 
with the World, and reaches to Villiam the Wl *' 
Conqueror ; the other begins from thence, a 
and goes to 1259, in which Year he died. * 
VERSTEGAN, an Ancient Writer and Hi- . 
ſtorian, who hath Treated of the Antiquities Ne 
of this Nation, and of the Words, Habits, &“. y 

of the Ancient Saxons, and of the Derivation ll © 
of Chriſtian Sirnames, &c. which ſtill conti- Te 
nue in this Realm. See his Book of Antiquities. 7 
JOHN LELAND, Born in London, Libra. ;, 
Keeper to King Henry the 8th, and the greateſt 9 
Antiquary of his Time, having ſearched the 
Libraries of all Cathedrals, Abbeys, Priories, 
c. he furniſhed himſelf with a large Col- 
le&ion, and fix'd in London to form them into 
hi intended Work; and in 37 Hen. 8. he pre- 
ſented the King with a Scheme of the whole, 
wherein he promiſes a Deſcription of the State 
of Britain under the Romans, the Hiſtory of 
each County in 60 Books, of the Briciſb Iſles 
in 6, and of the Nobility of Britain in; Books; 
but the next Year falling diſtracted, and conti- 
nuing ſo, be left his Papers in Confuſion, 
which are how in the Oxford Library. He 
- publiſhed the Aſſertation of King Arthur. The 
irth of Prince Edward. The Song of the 
Swan. The Death of Sir Tho, Fiat, The Win- 


_wwF. »» «. 


Of Hiftory, 1 
ning of Bullen, and the Commendation of 


Peace. 


- HOLINSHEAD lived in the time of Queen Holinſhead. 
Elizabeth, and was a voluminous Writer of 
Hiſtory, as appears by his Chronicle of the 
Kings of England, and his Hiſtory and De- 
ſcription of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
his other Works printed. 
WILL. CAMBDEN, the famous Antiquary Cambden. 
of Britain, was Born in London Anno 1553. At 
15 Years of Age he went to Magdalen-College 
ron, where he was Servitor , after that Se- 
cond Maſter at Weſtminſter in 1582. He took 
Journey through Suffolk into Yorkſhire, and See Diodorus 
came back through Lancaſhire, 4n order to the — an 
8 his Britannia, which he publiſned fe, 
the ſame Lear to the Credit of his Country, 
and his own Fame in the Commonwealth of 
Lg In x588, he was made Prebendary 
of Salubury; and in 1592, Chief Maſter at 
Weftminſter. In 1597, he Printed his Greek 
Grammar, was made firſt Herald and Claren- 
cieux King of Arms. In 1618 he began the 
Hiſtory of Q. Elizabeth, and in three Years 
after he founded the Hiſtory Lecture of the 
Univerſity, and gave it the Mannor of Box- 
ky in Rent. He died Nov. 9. 1622. tat. 74. 
Sn as buried in Veſtminſter-Abbey, with an 
taph. 8 
Sir FRANCIS BACON was made Lord Je- ,,,,y.... 
am, and Viſcount St. Albans, and then Lord lam. | 
High Chancellor of England, by King Tames J. 
He was born at Tork-Houſe in the Strand, 1 5 60. 
the younger Son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, by 
A. Cook. Queen Elizabeth took notice of- his 
quick Repartees, whilſt in his Infancy; at 16 
Years Old, he was ſent to Trinity-College in 
Campridge, where he ſoon became the Won-' 
| + "4 der 


* 
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fſieks. His ( Gena | in 15 d him chiefly to Po- 
1 Aus lified 


5 N died without Iſſue at Highgate, in the Earl 6f 


ir Thomas 
oor, * 


Henry 8. for his vaſt Lea 


Was St. A. chats Church near St. 
*** ae he had an 25 irap Written 5 


red Lord Chancellor of England, which Of- 


0 His 


of. the Univerſity. e made an earl 
Piſchverx of the Einptineſs of Ariftotle' 5 Phy. 


liticks, h was ſent 7 1 Amigs Paulet, Am- 
ba! FLY the Bet jo Years of Age; 
an eturned bp F: 4's Death. He war 
. the, & e He was Uni- 
verfally Learned, _ as far eſteemed , 28 
for any ompany or pott; | 
but had tſie faili hg N tpo kind to his 
Servants, whoſe Riſe proved is Fall. 'Tis 
8 that he grew Poles and 4 Burthen to 
hoe hey ar who = t him; as alſo that 
495 Bro denied him Smmall-Beer: He 


Arundels Houle, Apr. 9. 1626; lat. 66. and 


Sir Henr DE, SEC 1 iſe of Phi- 
loſophy A 

| 0. Nope, on f Sir Foby Mee! 
EY. born Fi 1778 br Lido 1. 480. He 
Was cue een g at St. 
Antheny's Sch 901 eee and Te IVF into the 
Fami 18 Arc fibiſho Moreton , parely tely for his 
promiſing ts and oc els. The Arch- 
biſhop ſent him 10 Oxford, whe under Groci- 
uus he read Greek, an other 8515 of Learn- 
ing under Linacer his Tutor. From thence he 


removed to Lincolns-Inn, and was at length 
called to the Bar, being 0. valued: by K. 


and W. Wiſdoin, 
rad extraordinary natu s; ha paſs q 

5 50 ene welt e ke 
a 1 Cardinal Woolſey, he had the Great Seal 
delivered to him 25, Od. and was alſo decla- 


FR he 4 ee to neee Satt mY 
an 


- « ? 
5 5 
998 
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ud delivered up his Ve to the King upon 
e Forefight: of ſome Matters: that were 
c ming to paſs: He managed his Truſt wichin> 
te gi and did not leave one Cauſe undeci- 
j 445 ict Chancery. Aſter this he was cĩted to 
; lunbeih, before the Atchbiſhop of Canterbury, 


the Lord Chancellor, and Secretary Cromwel, 

to takeithe Oath of Suptemacy and Sucteſſi- 

on; which re „ he was committed to the 

fer and Arraigned at the King nene Bar, 

where he ſo behaved himſelf, that: he put the 

gench to à ſtand: But bne Rich; the King's 

dolliciter accuſing him, tho! Sir Thomatfleni- 

ed the'Actuſation;yet he was condemned and 

ſentented to be Behedded; which was hłcord- 

gh Exectited in 1535! A Man of admirable 

Wit and Learning, Whoſe Excellent Suyings 

rte oftem repeated, as well as extant ifi many 

Books which make mention of him. He com- 

poſed his Uropia'; His Richard 3. de 4 ee, 

which 'areiuniverſzlly admired: |: 4 
TOHN STOW was born in Londen) and Was Stowe. 

Author of a Chronicle, and a large Survey of 

Lodon,\ wherein he hath perpetuated its Mo-: 

mments and Glory. He was very punctual | 

# to the Notation of Time, tho he takes no- 

tice of many inconſiderable Things. He dir 

ed Apr. F. 1605 andes buried: in on en 

Underſhaft; Lomi r Noone 
"Sip HEN. HALE, Lord lief Juſtice Sir Matthew | 

- the King's Beneb to K: Chars the AL. born at Hale. 

in Glouceſterſhire, 1609. being ſent to 

yay ewas admitted a CommoneraniMay- 

dale Hall, An. 1626. where ht laid a Foun- 

tion for his Great Learning and Knowledge. 

In 1629, he was admitted Student in Lin- 

ahr. kun f ! where: for many Leun he. ſtudi- 

* 0 er * 0 we 1 * 
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ed generally about 16 Hours of the Day. In 


' 1653 he was made Serjeant-at-Law, and 


ſoon after one of the Judges of the Com- 
mon Pleas, and upon the Reftoration, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and Knighted ; 
and in 1671 he was advanced to the Place of 
Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's-Bench, in this 
Poſt he continued till hisDeath,which happen- 
ed in Decem. 1656. He was an Eminent Lau. 
yer, a great Divine, and a Profound Philoſo- 

er; of excellent Temper and Principles, 

th Moral and Chriſtian; was brought up 


under Puritans, yet acceptable to both Par- 


ties. His Works are, The Primitive Origi- 
nation of Mankind ; Contemplations Moral 
and Divine; Difficiles Nuge ; Of the Gravita- 
tion or Non-Gravitation of Fluid Bodies ; Of 
the Principles of Natural Motions, Rarefacti- 
on, Condenſation; A Tranſlation of Corel. 
Nepos's J ife of Pomponius Atticus, with Obſer- 
vations Moral and Political ; And Pleas of the 
Crown, &c. | 
FOSEPH HALL, Biſhop of Norwich, born 
at Aſbby de la Zouche in Leicefterſhire, 1574, and 
bred in Emanuel College in Cambridge. He 
paſs d his Degrees with great Applauſe, and 
particularly was noted for his Ingenious Th- 
ſu, Mundus Seneſcit, whilſt his own Parts con- 
futed his Aſſertion, and argued rather an In- 
creaſe than decay in this latter Age. He v 
firſt Rector of Halfed in Suffolk, and then of 
Waltham Abbey in Eſſex, being D. D. he was 
ſent over by K. James 1ſt, to the Synod of 
Dort, about Arminius's Doctrine; after this he 
was firſt made Dean of Worcefter, then Biſhop 
of Exeter, and at laſt of Norwich: He became 
a Sufferer in the Civil Wars, was twice ent 


to the Tower, ſequeſtred to his very Cloak 
Op [ hi 
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his Palace rifled, &. He may be faid to 


have died with a Pen in his Hand; and ſuch 
was the Pureneſs, Plaineſs and Fullneſs of 
his Stile, that Sir Henry Wootton called him the 


liſh Seneca. His great Talent lay at Medi- zagliſh Senes + 
_ he thought the Church was not a fit = i 


Place for Burial. He died Au. 1656, and wa; 
Buried at Hybem near Norwich. 


Sir RICHARD BAKER wrote the Chroni- 57 Richard ., 


cle of the Engliſh Kings, and an Expoſition of 

the Lord's-Prayer, Alſo his Hyſffrio-maſtix, or 

defence of the Stage, may be termed a ſort of 

Anſwer to Mr. Colliers Prophaneneſs and Im- 

morality of OR , altho' Ante- timed. He 
or 


was born in Ox 
Sheriff, 1621, and died in the beginning of 


the Civil Wars. MES + | 
FOHN SPEED, born at Tarrington in Che- John Speed. 
ſpire, at firſt a Taylor, but Sir Foul Grevill 


t him in a Condition to follow his. Studies. 

e compoſed the Hiſtory of Exgland, aſſiſted 
by Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Cambden, &c. He al- 
ſo compoſed the Scripture Genealogies, for- 
merly bound up with the Bible. He died at 
London in 1629, and was buried at St. Giles's 


9 2 | 


bam in Norfolk, and bredup in Trinity College 
in Cambridge, and Lincolns-Inn, He retired in- 


to Norfolk where he was High-Sheriff, and 


one of the Commiſſioners about Fees, which 
he managed with Integrity, and was Knight- 
ed by King James I. He was a Great Anti- 
quary, and underſtood thoroughly the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of England. He publiſhed his 
Britiſh and Saxon Couꝑgils; De non Temerands 
Ecclefiis, concerning Sacrilege; Gloſſarium Ar- 
chajologicum, The larger Works of Tythes. A/ 


pilogia. 


ire, of which he was High 


ir HENRY SPELMAN was born at Cong- ** Henry 
Ipelman. 


* 
% 


vo 


ilogia. De wk a. bd e Hiſtor and * 
+ 1 1 r firliſhed in 36a Reliqnie 
mani 


edit 1 aer. 0 f in 1641. 


Sir Thomas nie THO. RIDLEY, Dr. of the Civil Ia 


u born in Ely, was 4 Man of Great Parts, and 
great Learning. He died in 1628, and 
wrote '# View of the Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 


_ La W. 
Heytta. |, 1.1 "PETER: HEYLIN; D. D: tem at Burford 


— Ofordſbire, Ann. 1600; arld bred at Han- 

5 Ono ; he had 4 Divine, Hiſtorical, 
| Riek Genius, wrote of Coſmo- 
; 8 0 y; an Hiſtorical Expoſttion on the 


ed. The Life of Land Reformation of 


the Church of England. The Hiſtory of the 


Sabbath. The Hiſtory of the Presbyterians, 
nde The = of Tythes. + The Help to Hiſto- 
A © He was Chaplain in Ordinary, Cr. 

b Was & turned out of all in the Civil Wars, yet 


wed to Bay K. Charles II. (as 'Subdean of 


er At his Coronation, and died, 4n, 

| 2. tat. 63. 
Greaves. FOHN' REAVES, Rector of Calmoor, ber 
15 os in Hanſbire, Fellow of "Merton 
College,” and à Perſbn df Addteſs, 'Biſhop 
Laud ſent him to.the Levant, to procure him 
» »» ſome 1 15 Copies, 1 the Oriental Lan- 
4 guages; K his Succeſs in that Voyage he 
"4 dvilian Proſeflof of Aſtronomy 
e where he grew into Character. In 
vil Wars he loſt his Chair and Fellow- 
i 21d dle ut Lede. His Works are Py: 
ramigo-grapbia, e or a Deſcription of the Pyra- 
ids in Egypt. A Diſcourſe of the Romas 
oot and Dinm ius, from whence the Men- 
{ures and Wine uſed by the Antients 5 


t $f 4 - . gs 4 9 Þ$ þ Po * * 
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c. He died at London, and as 


te deduced. of Hip, 


poche 
Celebriaores, "Mrs, I oe See. 
(bittaiorum, Syro-Gi tebrum Perſarum 
(borafinuorum \ uſtrard b 2 5 Bei 55 | 
with the phical Tables of A 
1nd Notes therh both.” The Teen 
js of the Planets," A Deſcription of che Brand 
Leniors Soragile, written. by: Withers, and 
Publiſhed by iinz he left be] ind him other 
Tracts in Manuſcript 1 ben 
Of Pond Nrgil, ene | 
lian Bagel. | Vetictdble Bede 
See before p. 299. 300, 2025 ms 2 
Of The. Harriot,) William Hur 
ten, 7 * Hamid, Lord Fern 
25 57 Ses atnongſt the Fug! 
ke kuf che Treatiſe 'PHIT 1075 

OE pencer, ord "Rocheſter, Chiuchr, Gelee 
. See amon Nt Poets a xd Pocrefith, 
i the Treatiſe 2 POETRY. L 
HCR BOE, 2 Seo + Min, 'ahdVHeRor Boe- 
Famous' Hiſtorian, - brit the Hifto of ScotAtius of Scot- 
ld, in the time bf Cherie, V. j@ publiſtied 14 
ſretal other Treutiſe sg. bt 

GEORGE BUC 70 Cota he Con Corn; 


105 Lenox, in Scotland dp 
If 


ae 


eine nel bia in his 17 5 
him th Paris, where He 


ee our P — — His 
955 jg he = and N 
rai a F t Pune? he — 


Auxiliaries in Scot Ron en 
Andy to John CY 
ae France, and Seune Þ ee 
Alnjar Profefiör fon 3 Years after Wer ol 
==, The Your Earl of" Cſs "cat 
"home 10 5 to Sto land, > here the' 


teach” Famer NA 
tural 
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tural Son, He writ a Poem which provoked 
the Francz/cans: But the King encouraged him 
to write further; upon which he publiſhed 
his Franciſcanus, Fratres, Cardinal Beaton offe- 
ring a great Sum for his Life, Buchanan waz 


committed, but eſcaped to Paris, where find- 


ing his Enemy, he retired to Bourdeaux, and 
there he taught and wrote his Tragedies. The 
Cardinal wrote to theArchbiſhopto apprehend 
him, but the Letter fell into the Hands of B. 
chanax's Friends, and by that means was ſup- 

reſs'd. The King of 1 inviting ſome 

inguiſts & Philoſophers to his Court, among 
the reſt Buchanan was one that went, where 
his Great Friend Goveanus dying, he was im- 
priſoned and treated with Cruelty, and at laſt 

ut into a Monaſtery, there he wrote his 
Palms, and eſcaped to England, where he re- 


fuſed Preferment.and returned to France, from 
. . whence he was ſollicited by Charles de Cofte of 


Breſcia into Italy, where he ſtayed till 1560. 
ſtudying the . Scriptures. He came back to 
Scotland, and was one of thoſe ſent by the 
States into that Kingdom,to-prove theirAccu- 


tion againſt Q.Mary before Q. Elix.; and ap- 
nn Tutor to K. James 6. 1565. He died at 


Edinburgh, Sept. 28. 782. ſome Authors fay, 
he was 2 prejudic'd Hiſtorian, and his Hiſto- 
ry of Scotlend, far worſe than Polydor Virgil of 
Englend, tho a Perſon of extraordinary Parts 


Learning. | 
_ Of Biſhop Uſber of Ireland, See before. 
Eminent Hiſtorians and Collectors of An- 
tiquity now living, are Peter le Neve, Eſq; Nor- 
roy K. at Arms (a worthy Gentleman 
ſome of whoſe Elaborate Works, and moſt 
Curious Collections Ihave ſeen in Manuſcripe 


Dr 
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ale 
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n his Library at the College of Arms, Londen) 

Mr. William Rymer, Mr. Jeremy Collier, Mr. Law- 

ce Howell, and and lere others. | 


7 — now tis time 1 ny to my Method 
ed in naming the Writers of General, 

Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Hiſtory according to 
— Time, and the Nations they write of, 
which ſtand thus diſpoſed, beginning with 


The beſt Writers of General Hiſtory. 


MOSES, from the beginning of the World, Moſes. - 
till the Confuſion of Tongues. He lived be⸗ 
fore Chriſt's Nativity 1519 Years, in the Year 
of the World 2243, as Bodinus Freigiut. | 
2. BEROSUS, a Chaldean before named, geroſus. 
wrote from the —_ the World till | 
I lus's Dea 
ROGUS — W re mention d, Trogus Pum- 
diwmiz d by Tuſtin from Nin to Nero A. C. peius. 


Iſo. 
4. DIODORUS SICULUS till Ceſar's time, Diodorws K. 
4A. M. 3922. See more of him before. 
5 USEBIUS, before named, wrote from = 
» to the Year of Chriſt 300. "Cl. | + 
6. BEDE from Adam to the Year 700. Cl. Bede. 
730, See more of him before. 
7. ZONARAS from Adam to Anno 1127. Zonarns. 
Cl.1120. See more of him before. 
8. ABBAS USPERGENSIS from Adam to Abbas Uſper. 
Fred. II. 1229. genſis, 
9. PHILIPPUS BERMOGENSIS, | Supplemen- Philip. Ber- 
tum Supplementi Chronicorum, to the Year 1503. 
to. CARION augmented by Melanct bon to Carion, 
the Year 1255. 


11. PAULUS JO from the Year 1494, PaulusJgrius. 


to = Year Are 


I 0 


| Vis TY _— þ 


07% i” Vi 9251 1 * 
Auguſtus -uci 124 MAAUQUSTUS \THUANUS - po 
Thuanus. 1543, to Anno 1607. . 4. 
Sleidan. 13. LE DAN de 2 5 a ez; 
tcellently Commented bn by Cbriſtenber Pe H. 
Hie, and extended to Am61 6. Fg. 10 
him . before and aftet, in Writers of E ny 
cal Hiſtaryi: - it Tl; 4 23514 bit 1 195108 


Sebaſtian 44. EBASTIAN. MUNSTER, A Coſme 
Munſter. Sari Hiſtorian of all the World, but eſpe 
cially df. CH πν XS the\Days:of Charle 
See more of him before. 
Rien l 4 Sir WALTER -RALEIGN's Hiſtot off 
the Worlfli dee before his other Wenn 


1. 102. Hi ser v6 5 65 

Howell. 4. SQWELL%. General Hiſtory of UU 

Alone World, 3 Vol. Folio. EF RAS Ns. 

Chevreau, %, 17 ' CHEYRE N | Tory of the \ Worl I 
in Volumes in OGG’... 

-mo1 eg P, GAIA Ss 71 err Tk an 

ain , The beſt. Writers of Fcelefraftical 1 ſtory. 1 

Jews ak Of e Fr. x: The Word of God in th cop 

if che alu Old T. nt. 2. Phila Fud aus. 3. Flavia be 


41 1A (Fits; of bc whom before. 4. 

5 Sypus from the W till A. C. 72. cb 
„Len 13 Qs © ” 236 1 811 (33 was 

of the Chet © l. of the Citant. T. The New Teſt 
LS. g Me ment. 62. Euſebius, Sacratet, Sox amen, Theods 
ret and Evagsias, for the firſt 600 Years - 

esd. 1A G N Of theſe Hiſtorians ſee before. z. M 
Fox in his Acts and Monuments, till the Ye 


N Wm a Aeg. . Sr Cres Church - Hiſtory 0 - 
ing Brita. F. Sede His Eccleſia ſtical COommen * 
10 e een 519, in which Luther bega ti 


Yr Reformation, till 1560. 6. Hiftoria Ms 


n the Cenfuties till the Year 120 
Platina de vitis Ponti ficum. 8. Philip Mor" -- 


. Du Pleſis * of the Papacy. 10 * 
pho 


* p * 
a 


13 Smitbæci Hiſtor, Ecc bie. "In Le Grands 
fr Sacra. 15. Du, Pix's Eccleũiaſtical H- 


4 8 doe a 
| It. of the Heathgns,. Is St. 4 Auſtin in his 2 2 Hes · 


vitas. Dei. 2. Clemens. Alerandrinas, 3. Arno- 


£11 J. 319 
anus Durautar di ritibas Etelehæ 1 1. Alcuin are 
& diving Officiis, 75 „lago, St, Victor. 5 


16. Colliers Church Hiſtory, and ma- 
40 Hoher Eculeliaſtical Po- 


bj only . 9 9 Firmianus 4 


? bel three laſt — ee before, R 305. 4, nigh rh 


4 iſ de Diis omnium Gentium. \ 7% John des 


Tool de Religion vererum, TS ee de 0 * 2 
875 "The belt 5 
The 27 Writers of Civil 2 hr... * Reb 


0 the 2 Chaldeans Medes, "Der flows iſtory , 
and Parthians. I. Herodo dotas. = Cieſias, | KY Ve- of K- 


nopbon. 4. Beroſas. K. | Mataſthe 1 a. Ber can. Medes, Perſi- 
6, Menethon, an Egyptian. 7. — 2 8. Pro- ans end Par- 


copiur. See the 3 and * Hiſtorians chiaus. 20 
Mare 


- e UK? 1 
07 Greece: DO 3 of Greece, 
I. * 5 Cretenſis de Bello Trojano. A  Herodo- 
tw, dides, 44 Xenop ben. 7 * 'Gemiſtus, . n225& 0 
. who — — Neben K. der e 6. Diodoo -k 
rus Siculus. 7. Procopins rerum ſub. Juſtiniano- \, wy 


\Clar, 4 Chr. 540. 8. Zonoras, 25 nſtantine 


60 Alexins Comenius. 9. Nicetas,. from. Alex. 


Commenius to An. 1203. 10. Nicephorus, from 
Theodorus Liſcaris, to the Ruin of the Conftanti- 
nopolitan Empire. See Greek and Latin Hiſto- 
rians before. eden 


. 
5 of 


. 


tropius was followed by, 12. Profper Aquitani. 

2 who ends As. hw when Gonſericus took 

Rome; after which, every Province having pe- 

„ culiar Princes, had alſo peculiar Hiſtoricgra. gi 

3 phers. 1. Platina for Rome and her Popes till Ca 
2 An. 1472. and Exchard's Roman Hiſtory. 2. 8. 

| 0” Jan \ bellicus, Bewbus and Nain ,for Venice. 3. Pon. 

 Genos, Gene. nus, Collenutins and Howell, for Naples. 4. A. 

yas Lombar- chiavel and Poggius for Florence. 5. Vergerius for | 

Mamu. 6. Stephanus for Milan. 7. Bracelu 

| for Genoa, 8. Jacobus Spon for Geneva. 9. Pas- 

be A 0 lus Diacomus for Li ; and, 10. Guiccardin, 

For them all, from Anno 494. to 1737: See 


of Germany. Of Germany: 

1. Cornelius Tacitus, of Germany in Generil 
2. Beatus Rhenanus.. 3. Munſter. 4. Otto Fi- 
figenſis. 5. Luitprandus.” 6. Aventinus of al 

Germany. 7. Savages Hiſtory of German 

4 But in particular, 1. For Bohemia, ne yl. 
i wins, or Pins II. and Dubravias. 2. Fot 
gary, Saxony. 1, Brig molſangus Lazins and Bartholinus. 3. Fot 


Hungary, Fob. Turotius, Ant. Bonfinins and Me 
 chior Soiterus, 4. For Saxony, Crantzius and Vi 


of rehil.. 7 Poland. 


Cromerus, Calimacbus, and Connor. 


f Hg. 327 
Of Deamark, Swedeland and Norway. of Dent, 
_ Crantzius and Sen Gremevicas, e 5 of Scandl 


Hiſtory of Sweden, _ navie, 
Of China. f Chins 
Oglely and 'Kircher,. 1 19 
O the Goths. | Of the Goths, 
oOlaus Magnas, Procopius, | 
Sidonins / Apel Idocims; . — A 
cle, and Leonard Aret ine. NN 
_ of the Low-Countries. Of the Low- 
 Gerardus Noviomagus, and Zub Petit. Ni. | 
mundas for Holland and Flanders. _ 
Of Pruſſia. 
Eraſmus Stella. 
Of Switzerland. *. hi es 
S and Sileras. voy : W. 
Of France, Of Fr 


1. Ceſar de Bello Gallico. 2. Titus Parifienſis, 
from Pharamond to Hen. II. 3. Paulus Amilius 
to Cha. VIII. 4. Gregory Bp. of Tours. 5. Froi- 
ſerdus de Bellis Anglorum & Francorum. 6. Phi- 
lip Comineus, who, together with Guiccardine; 
are accounted the ſoundeſt and moſt uſeful 
Hiſtorians. 7. Raymundus for Burgundy, Flan- Flanders, 
ders, Holland, &c. 8. Fob, Ae Serres, extending ory; 
from Pharamond to Lewis XII. 9. 'Grimfon? S, 
Davilg' 5 . Mezeray's Hiſtories of France. 


Of Spin. | of 8 %% 
. Francis 7 bs, from the beginnin of | 
thoſe Peopte K V. 2. Petrus 2 


3. Rodo- 


322 Of Hiftery. 
3. Rodoricus Valentinus. 4. Petrus Medina. f. Da- 
mianus à Goer. 6. Martius Siculus. 7. General 
; — 6 ou 3 r a Frenchman. 8. Con- 
teſtagio of the Union of Portugal with Caſtil. 
9. Mariana. 10. Verdier s. n 


of Portugal. O Portugal. 


2 Oſorius, Hiſtory of Portugal. 
of Turks and Of Turks and Saracens. 


1. Andreas Cambinus, of the Original of the 
Turks. 2, Leonicus Chalcondylas, 3. Gulielmu, 
Poſtellus. 4. Martinus Barletius, who wrote al. 
ſo the Life of Scanderbeg. F. Paulus Fovin, 

6. Knowle's Turkiſh Hiſtory. 7. Leo Afer. 8. Hn. 
Dalmata. 9. Rupertus Monachus.. .10. William 
Biſhop of Tyre. The Four laſt concerning the 

Saracens, 11. Rytaut of the Turkiſh Empire, 

Murtatis Egyptian Hiſtory. - 


of Muſzovites Of the Muſcovites and Tartars. 


| 5 1. Matthias A Michou de Sarmatia, Europes 6 
Asa. Aſiatica. 2. Paulus Fovius, de Legat ione Muſci 
vitarum. 3. Sigiſmundus ab Herber ſtein. 4. Paw 

lus Venetus, 5. Haiton Prince of Armenia , « 


- 
| 


| Imperio Tartarorum. 
1 of the Indies, | Of the Indies: 
| Gomara's General Hiſtory. 
Africa and Of Africa and America. 


en. 1. Leo Afer. 2. Franciſco Alvarez, 3. Ali 
fias Cadamiſtus. 4. Acoſta, the Navigation of 
Columbus, Veſpuſius, &c. and Ovidius, Cortex, & 
by divers Authors. 5. Oglebys Africa. Robert; 
Hiſtory of Africa, and molt Geographers. - 
. 1 a ri eau on er” : 7 
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of the Britiſh. Weg 3 2 
| 1. Gildas of Britain in General. 2. pohdur 4 

Virgil of England till Hen. VIII. mentioned be- 

fore. 3. Geofrey of ,Monmouth's Catalogue of 

Britiſh Kings, Speed, Sc., See other Authors at 

the end of © our. CHRONOLOGY. + 4. Mar- 

tin from Wiliam the n to Hem VIII. 

For Pieces of Hiſtory: The firſt 7 Kings af- 

ter the Conqueſt, by Marth. Para, Half the 
Story of this Realm, done by Mr. Daniell. Hen. | 
VII“ by that great Scholar, Francis Lord Viſ- | 
count 'St. — Aer III. by the Learned 10 
Sir Tho. Moore. paratives to. the Reign of 1M 
1 IV. Sir . Hayward. See the Britiſh 
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of SCOTLAND. r. Hider Boeting, Pa- of 

rallel to Geoffrey, of ,Monmouths, And, 2. Bucha- | 

_ far oſs chan Polydor Vie, See before. _ 

Alo, Nu Be; ä | 
Of WALES, Humphrey Lind, David Powell of W | 
Of IRELAND; and the Gut- Iles, Giral- — 
dus Cambrenſis. © » © | 
FOR THEM ALI, 8 de Cheſne of 

Tourain in Franct, to An 1612. Bot for them 

all, and above chem all, the Renowned Mr. 

Combden in his Brizewis; See alſo Churchill's and 

Samm's Rritarinias.: * Brady's. Continuation of 

the Hiſtory of Engleny: "Chamberlain's Preſent 

State of 2 „ De Laus 5 2 Sear State ” 


London. And for ay 
Counties in 8. Hiftories — 


off Staffordſbire — nh ug 1 ef which laſt ſee 
ol 4mbroſden Burceſtre;) . Kuben s Survey of Kent; 
is Hiſtory, of Derbyſbire; : Chauncy's Anti 
quities of Herifordſhire. 


y 2 2 


R 


* 


da 


af Af. 


Particular Hiftories are ito paſt be- 
5 Ing enutnerated, oi | 
1:19 = wn.) | 
be Help to Niſtor 
mes Hiſtory of Pro 
See Vincent's Hiſtorical Minor, bug ol; 
Hiſtory of Women. 
N choP's her of Precious de 4 
' Gartia de Ortes Hiſtory of Spices. © 
Parinal's Hiſtory of the Iron Age. 
: His Hi of the Sabbath;  -'/ 
1 Nr ws, and Salle Hiſtory of 


BY «phe? Hiſtory of Saccils 9 
Sleydan's Hiſtory of the R 
S Spratt's, of the Plot. 
Lord Clrendes, of che Rebeſllon- 
Heath, df che Civil Wars wy 
«SIO; Poulis, of the Rowiſh 'Treaſons.- 
Foulis, and alfo Heylaw's"Hiftbry of the 


* - 0 7 
* 4 # « & 3 T7 
u'? NS Presb 1 CHA 17 BF: 4 


net! \ 188 DBaxter's Hiſtory of. Countik; oJ 1 70 ; 


ssen 


: —- Hiftory of the Romiſh Quedinals 
— 2 of gy of Pro 
of- e Mir 


| Cold. ee 

— — OY Humane Blood. _ 

_ 10 228 Hiſtoire do Fevorices, ings. + | 
"20.7. 5955 of the World in the Moon, 
1 captions 


O EAW I ſhall ſay ſomething in Gene- 
ral, the Knowledge of which aſſumes to 
it ſelf a Power and Sovereignty: over all the 
Arts and Sciences. Lex is detived from the Lev, its Defi- 
Word Ligando, and the Uſe of it conſiſteth in nition & Uſe. 
Two Things; the One to protect Perſons 
from Injury; the Other to diſpoſe and con- 
vey the Property of Lands, Goods and Chat- 
tels. Ulpian ſays, the Law is King of all Hu- 
man and Divine Things; whoſe Office is, as 
Modeftinus ſaith, to Command, forbid, puniſh, 
_ ; than which there are no greater 

arks of Superiority; and Pomponius defines 
the Law to be the Invention and Gift of God, 
All Nations almoſt have ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to convenient Laws. Romulus firſt gave ber Law cal- 
Laws to the Romans, which were called Curi- d Curie. 
ate; after whom, Numa invented the Cere- 
monies of their Religion, and all the ſuccegd- 
ing Kings added their peculiar Laws; which 
being all written down in the Books of Papy= ..... +. 
rius, were afterwards called the-Popytien Laws. 12.8. 1 
After that came the Laws of the Twelve Tar. 
bles. (The Romans adding Two of their um, 
to the Tables, ferch'd from Greece) The He- 
view Law; TherHelian Law ; The Herzenfiqn , 
Law; The Hinororie» Law. The Prator s Lam; Law. | 
Decrees of the Senate; Edicts af the People 
Law of the Magiſtrates; and Cuſtom, and 15 J 
the Power of Law giving, given to every Su- 
preme Prince, there being Lagiſlators innu- 
) metable. 1 n01B oil of ved teniw dat bot 

„MHH DD wap bas O ods nt 1c 
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326 TY Of Law. 
'Law-givers The firſt Lawgiver was Moſes, who gave il T 
co Nations: Laws to the Fews; at which time Cecrops T 
gave Laws to the Egyptiens; after whom Phe- ci 
roneus gave Laws to the Greeks ; Lycurgus was de 
Lawgiver to the Lacedemonians ; Solon to tlie or 
Athenians; Zamolxis to the Thracians ; Diocles MW wi 
to the Syracuſians; Zeleucus to the Locrians ; tan 
wt  Charondas to the Thurians; Nicodorus to the ſec 
: Man ineans; Pyttacus to the Mytelenians ; S. O- ye 
laus to the Norwegians : Pbaramond made the Ba 
Seligue Law. Sa lique Law to the French; Others ſay it was Pay 
made by Charles the Great. See the Kings of in 
France in the CHRONOLOGY, and P. 329. 
Laws of Ole K. Richard I. of England made the Laws of Ole- of: 
Tool, . ren, which were Maritime Laws, obſerved ever ¶ Juf 
ſince by all the States of the Chriſtian World. the 
Numa Pompilius gave Laws to the Romans. Mi- ] 
nos was Lawgiver to the Cretans, whoſe Laws Wl Nat 
were the moſt ancient of all other, Homer ſaith; ¶ vil 
and that this Minor ſpent 9 Years in framin ord 
Laws; all which time he abode under-ground. WW ned 
e/Egidius Tomtana was Lawgiver to the Veneti- 1 
ans, whoſe Laws were called the eAgidia» ons 
Laws. Tuiſco ſaid to be the Son of Noa, was Wl ver: 
Lawygivertothe Germans and Samaritans. 'Don- il ſucl 
Molmicias allo Molmicius, King of the Britains, made the anſ 
Laws. '' Laus called the Aolmician Laws. Canguis, or Em 
Cui, Cban, a Braſier, afterwards raiſed tO If ceſl; 
Honours, was Lawgiver to the Scythjans or il the 
"Tartars. Evwrieus, King of the Goths in Spain, iſ hold 
_ - firſt gave Laws to his on Subjects. King Em 
Eduard the Confeſſor Compiled the Book of | ter « 
Common- Common Law in Exgland. See in CHRO- 
mal NOLOGY,' Page 215. i 
a Ihe Law is divided into Divine, Natural, 
and Human Law, The Firſt delivered by 
God, and written by the Direction of his Ho- I nuar 
ly Spirit in the Old and New T _— the! 
241 | 28 : 2 97 
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The Second engraven by him in Men's Hearts: 
The Fhird' Deviſed for Government and So- 
ciery amongſt Men. To theſe ſome have ad- 


ded a Prior Law, called The Law of Providence, 
or Eternal Law ; whereof St. Paul ſpeaketh, 


when he ſaith, that Deus vocat ea que non ſunt, 
tanquam ea que ſunt. Of the Law of Nature, 
ſee before, Pages 37, 43. Of the Laws of Co- 
venants and Contracts, ſee Page 40. Law for 
Baſtards, ſee Page 43. Laws, ſee alſo 
Pages 45, 90. The Law delivered to Moſes, 
in what Character, ſee Vol. 2.. P. 40. 
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The Philoſopher requireth to the making Seprems Lex, 
of- good Laws, Authority, Reaſon, General t Pepub. 


juſtice, which is Honeſty, and Agreement of 
the People. 
Human Laws are divided into the Law 
Natural , the Law of Nations, and the Ci- 
vil Law, which laſt every free Commonwealth 
ordainerh for itſelf. See Ciuil Law, mentio- 


ned 1n P. 43, 44- 


The Laws of Rome ſuffered many Mutati- Of Rm 


ons; for when the Emperors ſet up their So- 
vereign and Supreme Authority, they made 


the Laws of others, ſo they did not long up- 
_ their own ; — as the — of _ 
ire grew greater, they were forced to a 
ter heir — — 2 of their De- 
crees of the Senate, Statutes of the Commons, 
Ordinances of the Magiſtrates, &c. The Pre- 
torian Laws, called Jus Honorarium, were of 
great force for the time, but of ſhort conti- 
nuance ; for as founded upon the Authority of 
the Prætors, it often ended wich their Years. 
9 . .Y 4 89 


Laws, and 
ſuch Laws, Edicts and Conſtitutions, as were — 
anſwerable to their own Ends; the ſucceeding 
Emperor often diſannulling what his Prede- 


ceſſor had ordained; and as they Abrogated | 


ng 


+» * 
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Of Law. 
So the Laws of Marcas Cotta concerning pri- 
vate Judgments, was Abrogated by his own 
Brother the ſame Year it was made. And the 
Laws of Licinia and Matia, made by two moſt 
Wiſe Conſuls, were, in the Judgments of all 
Men pernicious ; as alſo the Laws called Li- 
via were Abrogated by the Senate in an in- 
ſtant. And in like manner I hold ( ſaith Ci- 
cero) the Laws of Seiæ and Apuliæ to be no- 
thing worth. Thus the Roman Laws remain- 
ed in much uncertainty till the Reign of 4. 
drian the Emperor, who with conſent of the 
Senate did cauſe the Laws to be made Perpe- 
tual ; but yet in ſucceeding Ages ſundry of 
theſe Laws were alſo Abrogated, and even 
the Laws compiled in the Pandects and Codes 
by Fuſtinian's Commandment, were ſome of 
them by him altered, and many taken away 


in a later Book, called the Aatbenticks. 


Tho? the Roman og 2 (called the Civil) 
Laws do bear much ſway in moſt Countries 


of Chriſtendom, and have place in their Pro- 


ceedings of Juſtice (but leaſt of any place in 
England,) yet have all Countries their ſeve- 


ral Statutes, particular Ordinances and Cu- 


The Standing Law of the German Empire, 
(which bindeth all the ſeveral States as the 
various Members of One Body ) is the Civil 
or Roman Law mixed with the Canon; to 
which are added the ancient Cuſtoms of the 
Germans, and the various Statutes of the Pyets 
made from time to time. The Conſtitutions 
and Edicts of the German Emperors in their 
Dyets are reckoned the Civil Law, becauſe 
Ordained by Authority of the Emperor; yet 
are but particular Civil or Municipal Laws, 
hecauſe they bind none bur ſuch as are My 


O Nau. 329 
to the Empire, or to thoſe places of the Em- 
pire for, which they are made, and do ſubmit 
themſelves thereto. The ſeveral States ha- 
ring their peculiar Laws obligatory within 
themſelves. The * | 2 2 
blies. T — principal Articles of the Govern- 
ment are contained in that Fundamental Law 
of the Empire, called Aurea Bulla, which treats res Bubs. 
of the Election of the King of the Rowanxs, 
Duty of the Electors, of their Privileges, Au- 
thority of the Emperor, and of the means to 
maintain the Peace and Repoſe of the Empire, 
it was made by Charles IV. and is a little Book g 
the Original whereof being written in Parch- 
ment contains 24 Leaves and 30 Chapters, and 
was conſtituted by the {aid Charles as the Per- 
petual and Fundamental Law of the Empire, 
not to be altered by the Emperor, not even 
with conſent of the Flectors of the Em- 


"The Laws of France are either Temporary Of the 

| N | 4 

and Alterable at Pleaſure; or Fundamental, of och 

which no King or Parliament can alter. Of 

the latter of theſe, the chief are Two:-/r. The 

Salique Law. 2. The. Law of Appenages, 

The Salique Law, 2 French Writer ſaith, had its 3. v Law. 

Name from the Words, Si aliqua, often mentio« l 

ned therein. Some ſay it was made by Pha» 

ramond, but moſt certain it was by Philip the 

Long, as faith Heylin, But ſome write that 

this Law was made in Tranſilvania, the Inha- 

bitants being called Selii; Others in Tarandria, 

from Salebim, a Town near Dieſflurgb. The ©: 4? 

Germans pretend that this Law was made n?n?¶. 

the further Side of the Rhine; but the French "0 

at that time were not in Poſſeſſion of any par 

of that Country. Mr. /Boweroxe will have te 
915 | WO 
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eo 
word Salique to ſignify as much as Solutars, 2 
wholſome or profitable Law. However, it 


may poſitively be ſaid to be made before Cle. 


* 


'urging (for a Proof how Juſt it is) that of 


— 


1 


. , 
294.1 37+ 
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vit, becauſe in it mention is made of Beaſts 
offered in-Sacrifice, which was peculiar to the 
Heathens; but the Chriſtian Kings ſince reform- 
ed it, and added ſeveral Articles to it. The 
Collection we have at preſent of theſe Laws, 
bears the Title of The Pact or Agreement of the 
Salique Law, and contains 24 Titles or Heads; 
One of which excludes -the Daughters from 
the Crown, which hath been called by way 
of Eminence the Salique L; and by this 
Law (as the French ſay) the Crown of France 
cannot fall from the-Launce to the Diſtaff, 


Matt be, Mark the Lillies, and ſee how they 
never Labour nor Spin; (The Lillies are the 
Arms of France,) and therefore this Law ex- 
cludes all Women from Inheriting the Crown; 
with what Reaſon or Juſtice, Vide Heylin in 
his -Geogr. Pag. 80, 81, 82, 83. and others. 
The Law ef Appenages excludes the younger 
Sons of the King from having Partage with 
the Elder, and was made by Charlemaigne, be- 
fore whoſe time France was dividable into 28 
many Kingdoms as the King had Sons. For 
making of Laws, and Adminiſtration of Ju- 
ftice, France hath, I. Fifteen Parliaments, 
vir. at Paris, Tholouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bourde- 


aux, Dijon, Aix, Vannes, Pau, Metz,, Beſancon, Tour- 


Some of theſe 
alter by rea- 


ſon of the late 


Conqueſts, as 


Liſte, Aire, &c. 


ney, Perpignan, Arras, and Briſac. II. Twelve 
Chambers of Accounts, viz. at Paris, Rouen, 
Dijon, Nantz,, lier, Grenoble, Aix, Pau, Blois, 
Liſle, Aire, and Dole. III. Eight Courts of 
ids, viz. at Paris, Montpelier, Rouen, Clermont, 
Montferrard, Bourdeaux, Aix, Grenoble, and Dijon. 
IV. Preſidial Courts. V. Genetalties. VI. Ele- 


ctions. 


tions. VII. Avaſt Number of Inferior Courts 
ſor ſmaller Matters, whether Civil or Crimi- 
ml. And a great many Publick Officers, as, 
proroſts, Seneſchals, Bailiffs ; alſo Intendants 
de 2 Juſtice, Police and Finance, G. 
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R. For the better Management of Publick 
Affairs in all the Spaniſh Dominions, there are 
efabliſh'd in this Kingdom no leſs than fifteen 
liferent Councils; viz. That called the Coun- 
Id of State. 2. The Council-Royal, or that 
of Caſtile. 3. That of War. 4. The Coun- 


cil of  Arragon. F. That of Italy.” 6. The 


Council of the Indies. 7. That of the Orders. 
Wt. The Council of the Treaſury. 9. That of 

the Chamber. ro. The Council of the Cru- 

ado. 1x. That of Diſcharges. 12. The Coun- 
Iciof Inquiſition. 13. That of Navarre. 14. The 
— — of Conſcience. 15. The Council of 
Policy. | Hobi. ano! 


Por hath Inquiſitions (as well as Speis 


and Italy,) they are Three, at Lisbon, Coimbra, 
and Evora. Hath Two Parliaments ; vix. at 
Licbon and Porto; and 27 Generalties, called 
Comarques, or Almoxarifates. | beg! 
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he particular Laws ordained for the King- Or the Law 
dom of Spain, are thoſe ſet down by Alpbonſus of Spain. 


- The Daniſh Law is ſhort, wholly founded of the Law 


upon 3 

Volume in their own Tongue; and is ſo plain, 
that any Man may underſtand and plead his 
own Cauſe without the Aid of either Coun- 


cil or Attorney; and no Suit is to hang in 


ſuſpence above 13 Months. The firſt and 
principal Article runs: That, The King hath 
Ihe Privilege reſerved to himſelf to explain, 
I nay to alter and change the ſame as he ſhall 


think good. Chief Courts for Adminiſtration 


of Juſtice both in Civil and Criminal Affairs 


are 


and comprized in one Quarto of Denmark, 
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are 4. viz. Byſoghts for deciding Matters hap. 
pening in (Cities and Towns. 2. Heredsfoughts 
for thoſe of the Country. 3. Lanſtag. The 
High Court of the Province, to which Ap. 
peals are made from the two former. And, 
I. High- Right, Supreme of all the reſt, held 
commonly at Copenhagen, and conſiſting of the 
rincipal:Nobihey, in which Court the King 
imſelf ſits in Perſon. Beſide theſe, there is 
the Court of Admiralty for Maritime Aﬀairs 
. as alſo a Rent Chamber (like our Exchequer) 
for managing Matters relating to the Publick 
Of the Law The Law of Sweden is ſuch, That for deci- 
of Swedes. Jing Controverſies, Cr. every Territory hath 
its Viſcount, every Province its Lamen, every 
Pariſh its Lanas-man or Conſul. And there 
lieth an Appeal from the Conſul to the Lay- 
men, and the Laymen to the Viſcofnt, 
and from the Viſcount to the King, who 2. 

lone decideth the ſame. Teſte Sanſon. 
Of the Law The Law of Muſcewy reſts in the Mouth « 
pf Muſcevy. the Czar; or Great Duke; his Government 
being truly Deſpotical, and the Lives and For- 
tunes of his Subjects wholly at his diſpoſal. 
The Publick Affairs are managed chiefly by 
His Great Council, called Damnoy Boyaren, con- 
ſiſting of the principal Noblemen of the Em- 


pire. There are alſo Six other Chambers, or ve 


Counts of Judicature, having each its peculiar 
Prefident. The firſt is appointed for Ambaſ- 
ſadors and Foreign Negotiations. ad, For ma- 
naging Military Affairs. 3d, For the Publick 
Revenue! 4. For encouraging Trade, “. 
And the Two others for Hearing and Deter- 
| —— — all Cauſes, Civil and Criminal. 
Of the Law By the Law of Poland that Kingdom is Ele- 
of Feld. ctivs/ and by the ancient Conſticqtions, Law 


% 
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and Cuſtoms of that Kingdom, the King can 
10 nothing conſiderable without the Conſent 
of the Bſtates; and that. he muſt in making 
peace or War, Levying of Tnxes, Allearin 
lands belonging to the Crown, or 'ought-elſe 
of Importance, have the Advice and/Concur- 
rence of the Senate. Their moſt "Impotrant 
affairs are reſolbed on and determined in 
Hiets ; | which is either Ordinary, as when 
dummoned according to Law once every Two 
Tears; or Extraordinary, as when called by 
the King upon ſome emergent Occaſion. 

Their Diets are held after this manner. Firſt, 
The King by his Chancelor ſends to the Pre- 
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ates and Palatines bis Letters, called Liter In- Their * 


ae — wer gr the Alen that * 

will propoſt ro the Aſſembly, an 

1 the time af meeting; Which — 
g received, encſi of the Senators donſiders 


in Apen the Nature che Quality; and the ":. 


ences choſerhin touching which ae 


he has liberty to give His Vote as he pleaſes. 
It beſides ; he King alſo ſerids his — 


ters into Phlatinate, dequaintin 
when the Nobles are to Aſſemble, an 


them to chuſe one or more Repreſen e | 
their Province, whom they 


| call Land- Nun- 
cio's 3 and for this purpoſe they Have a Con- 


vention held in each County, called The 


Landtag, 6 Weeks before the Seffion of the 
Diet; at which a Commiffioner from the 
King is preſent, who deolares: what is to be 
debated in the enſui ment on his Ma- 


jeſty's part, &e. If inthe Diet upon #n 
pla par ſhalt tlappen bot one fre — 2 


be he Senator or Nuncio to A nothing | 


can be concluded by all the reſt on that Point; 
xd therefore il He Determinations are 
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Of the Maho- 
metan ot Twrk- 


iſd Law. 


See Mabemet 
the 


among 
Hereticks in 
dur Treatiſe 


of RELICI- 
ON; and in 
the Religions 
of Europe in 
fame |, 


Areatiſe, 


. 


* 


catories in other civiliz d Countries 
particularly thoſe in Exgland. 


Wine. By their Law a Man ma V 25 
many Wives as he pleaſes, to the Number o 
Four, and Divorce them again às they think 


ee 
they m 
8 3 laſt of which make Saturday theit 


Of Law, 


made with an unanimous 5 


| uffrage ; Or, 25 


themſelves expreſs it, Nemine reclamante. Be- 
ſides the Palatinates, tlie Cities of Cracoy, 
Demzick and Vila have the Privilege to ſend 
their Deputies to the Diets, whio have Seat 
in the Chamber of the Nobles. Ordinary 
Affairs are heard and diſpatched by Judges 
— — a 1 „ and the Bur. 
graves of each City, where is permitted to all 
ſorts of Perſons to be preſent; as alſo in their 


Provincial Aſſemblies. Subordinate to the 


Senate and Diet are a great many Courts of 
Judic ature, much like the Subordinate Judi- 
of Eu 
Ihe Law of ; the: Muſſulmans was compiled 
by de with 3 help of a 70 cite 

ergins, being à Hodge-podge- of Judirily, 
Chriſtianity and P {tn;; and this he called 
the Alchoran, . To this ſome Doctors hat ſuc- 
ceeded, added the Conſent and Teſtimony of 
Wile Men, called the; A nah, or Traditions of 
the Prophets. The chief Preceptsare, 1. Ci. 
cumciſion. 2. Prayer. 3. Faſting, 4. Alm. 
5- Pilgrimage to Mecce,, 6. Abſtinence. from 


fit or fee cauſe. But by their Law the Wo- 
men are not to Marry until four Months and 
ten Days after their Husband's Death. Their 
Law prohibits the Fleſh.of Swine, and. any 
thing which hath the Blood in it; and com- 
Friday to be k 
diſtinct from both Cbriſtians and 


„The 


Mufti is not only their Ec 


plefialtick Head, but alſo their Supreme Hes 


as their Sabbath, that all 


f Lau. 


a Judicature; nor is there any Appeal be- 
bond him in che greateſt Caſe whatſoever, be- 


ng the Oracle of all doubtful Queſtions in 
Wl their Law. When he paſſeth Determination 
WM in iny Caſe, it is brought to the Cadie or 
WW Judge 3 and the Grand Signior himſelf will 
dot eontradict or oppoſe it; ſo that Law-Suits 
cc che greateſt Moment are concluded in an 
Hour without Arreſt of Judgment, Appeals, 
WI oc other dilatory Arts of Law. Their Law 

allows 2 Remedy for any Wife, whoſe Bed is 


neglected above 4 Week: They have divers 


Orders of Judges (who are Eccleſiaſticks like- 
nie z) The Two chief next the Aſufti bein 
dhe Aonlacadi, like a Lord Chief Juſtice; an 
the Cadi, who are limited to certain Precincts. 
The 7. wrkiſh Juſtice differs from that of other 
Nations, being more ſevere, ſpeedy and arbi- 
wary. They have but little fd Law, and 
have no old Deeds nor other Reckonings be- 


| Gabriel 
and their Prophet Aſabomet; and it is prohibited 
to be Tranflated, which both preſerves the Ara- 
bick Tongue, and conceals their Religion. 

In Guinea is a yo the Duaqua-Conſt, 
that every Perſon betake himſelf to the 
ny Trade of his Forefathers. 125 a5 


u ill in the Mouth of theit Prince, whoſe:Go- 
nal vernments are Deſpotical; The Lives, Liber- 
eil dies, Wealth, Inheriſons, and the like, being 
u within the Will and Command of their 
2 Prince; and thergfore to draw towards home, 
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The Laws of Chizs; Tartaty, India; &c. lie 


336 A. 
Of the Laws The Lawn of Scalandate/not fo far different 
of Scotland. from the Laws of Rnuylend as divers conceive 


For that there is a Book con the — 
cient Laws bf that Kingdom, termed R 
WP | Majeftatom, which is found much eo agree and 
: in many places Word for Word) with our 
Glanvill, and doth: vouch him. So that an- 
22 ar leaſt che Laws of _ Realms _ 

appoled to agree. Likewiſe Ki 
in one of his Speeches made to che Knigh ight 
and Zurgeſſes of the Lower-Houſe of Parliz- 
= — did declare that the T * 

cery of Scotland was deduced from that in Hy 
hand, ſhewing the  Aurhor and Occaſion 
thereof. Therefore it is by ſome conceived, 
that thete is not ſuch great Qonttariety be- 
twwixt the Laws of the Two Kingdoms, but 
that a Conſonance might poſſibly have been 
effected, if Differences or other Accidents of 
Delay had not prevented it. The * · 74 
of chis Kingdom was chiefy managed 
Council of State, or Privy-Council, conſi ſting 
of Officers of Eftate, and others of the Nobility 
and Gentry, whom the Queen pleaſeth to ap 
point. The Officers of State before the Union 
were 8 in Number; viz. The Lord High Chan- 
cellor, Lord High Treaſurer, Lord Preſident 
of the Council, Lord — So State, Lord 
Treaſurer Deputy, Lord „Lord Ad- 
vocate, and Lord Juſtioe Sen The Admi- 
niſtration of Jaftice is lodged in the Lords 0 
e Seffion, who are Fifteen" in Number, 
hereof One is Preſident ;' and to thoſe : 
; joyned ſome CG under — _ 

g "Extraordinary Lords o on. 

mM Court is eſteemed one of the Judica- 
i . tories of Hope, from it there lay no Appe: 
— their Parliament, - which was made uf 


ol 


is 


. \Law. 
Ml of che Peers, hn Cramer eo 
and thoſe of Free Boroughs: ire Fang 

ſon is always repreſented by ſome Noble 

entitled 3 e . 
WM fribucion. of Juſtice 
committed to the Wo of Juſtice, Manas. 55 
"i compoſed! of the I. ord Juſſice / Geneml, che 
f Lord, Juſtice: Clerk; and Five or, Six other 
Lords of che Seſſion, who IRS 
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f The Laws within the Realm or 404; are Of the Laws 
{Ml vers: 1. Lex Core. 2. Lox G. Conſuetugo of England 

2 Parliaments ; A Leu eff ab omnibus 3 4 | 
1 ignorgta & A pautis cognits. N 2 

urea, 4. Communiz.. Lex An 2 30 
talled Tbe Law of the La or Tn — — 
a. Statute-Law, Eſtabliſhed by Parliament. 
„ Conſaetudinsi, Ouſtoms reaſonable. 7. Fu 
ll Beli. 8. Eccleſiaſtical or Canon Law in 
a Curt in Certain Caſes. 9. Civil Law in 
1 certain Caſes, not on! ly in Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 


u. but in the Courts of Conſtable and Mage, 
0 and: in the in which Court of Ad- ets. 
ny, miralty is Obſerved L Oleron. See in the n 
beginning — of Law. . Lex 
refs © 78 91 Marg 


Of Jarſe, Gurn/es and Mas: 943. Len AAerca- 
. 14. The Law and Privilege of the Stan- 
neries. eee the 1 E 
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Middle Marſhes, now Abrogated. Theſe are 
the Subordinate Diviſions of Law, but the 


moſt 
OF the Com. General Diviſions of our Law is into, 


mon Law, 


1. Common- Law. 2. Statute-Law ; And, 
3. Cuſtoms. | 

The COMMON- LAW of this Land is 
the Common Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, which 
have by length of time obtained the force of 
Laws. It is called Lex non ſcripts, (not but 


* _ that we have them written in the Old Norman 


Of the Sta 


Dialect, which being no where vulgarly uſed, 
varies no more than the Latin; ) but becauſe 
it cannot be made by Charter or by Parlia- 
ment, for thoſe are always Matters of Record, 
whereas Cuſtoms are only Matters of Fa, 
and are no where but in the Memory of the 
People, whom they bind not till they have 
been Tryed and Approved Time out of Mind. 
It conſiſteth partly of the Collection of ſuch 
Laws as were allowed by King Wiliam the 
Conqueror, who neither wholly introduced 
his Norman Laws, nor altogether allowed of 
the former in England, but took out of the beſt 
Parts of either, that which was fitteſt for the 
time and the then preſent Government. The 
former Laws which he allowed of, were ſuch 
of the Saxons and Daniſh Laws as he found fi- 
teſt for the time: And where the Common- 
Law is ſilent, there we have 

The STATUTE-LAW made by the King 
as Head, with the Nobles and Commons 35 
Members of this Body Politick. This Law 
was invented to give ſpeedy Remedy and Re- 
dreſs unto ſach ſudden Matters as were mil- 
chievous in the Commonwealth , the Puniſh- 
ment and Prevention whereof was defective, 
_ diſpuniſhable, or not fully provided for by the 


Com- 
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of Law: 
Cornition-Law. The firſt of which StitutsZ 


Laws now extant was made An. . Hen. 


CUSTOM-LAWS, or Cuſtoms held for Of Cuſtoms; 


Law, or judged Lawful, have been allowed of 
ancient Times in particular Counties and Pla- 
ces of = Kingdom; as in Rem they have 
many, eſpecially that of Gavelkind _—_ 
out the whole Country. 2. Burrough-Eng fp 
Sc. See William the Conqueror in Chronels 
_ is like wiſe the Cuſtom of Glouceſter 
onour, containing many- Privil rtt- 
cular to that — So Ln — —— 
great Lordſhips, Mantiors, and ſome Corpora- 
rions, their particular Cuftoms and ſpecial 


Privileges, Quaſi private Leges. And theſe ha- 
ving by long Cuſtom and — had oo - 


— and allowance; they are thereby 
made Lawful, and in ſome ſore ſtiled and reo- 
koned as part of our Laws, altho' in ſome 
Points — differ from the Rules of the 
Common-Law. And therefore the Civilians 
call ſuch Cuſtoms, Jus ſmgulare, quod contra te- 
norem rationis propter aliquam utilitatem authori- 


= conſtituentium introductum eſt. See the Practi- 


and Cuſtoms aſe in ſeveral Counties of 
as Prove : 
here Common and Starurs-Law take no 
Cognizince,Uſe is made of the CIVIL LAW, 


. which, Uſe is made in all Ecclefiaſtical 


Courts of Biſhops; Arch-Deacons, Vicars- Ge- 
feral, Chancellors and Commiſſaries; when 
ever Cognizance is taken of Wills and Teſta- 
ments, of Tythes, Oblations, Mertuaries, of 
Matrimony, Divorce, Adultery, Inceſt, For- 
cation, Chaſtity attempted; Of Sacred Or- 
ders, Inſtitutions to Church-Livings, Cele- 


bration of Divine Offices, Reparation of 


urches, Dilapidations, Procurations ; C 
we 7 Hereſy, 


- 
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None exemp- By the Laws 


Hereſy, Apoſtacy, Atheiſm, Schiſm. Simony, 
Blaſphemy, & . This Law is made uſe of in 
20049) 20 the Court of Admiralty, in all Affairs imme- 
Matety relating to the Royal Fleets, to all of 
ther Veſſels of Trade, and to their Owners g 
To Mariners, to Commanders at Sea, to Re- 
prizals;” roRyracies; to Merchants Affairs, to 
al Contracts nude at Sea or beyond Sea, Cc. 
Alſo in the l — ta- 
Niug Cognizances of Crimes perpetrated out 
of Exgland, of Contracts made in Horeign 
Pairs, of —— of — e 
Brgland, of Controverſies about: Nobility and 
in i Coats of Arms, Cc. enam 
' England ndne are exempted 
red from Suit. from Suitznoniy Dukes; Earlz, Barons, and 
N their Wives are Privileged, chat a Man can- 
Not attactecir taketheir Perſons by api, both 
Fowthe Huntur of: Nobility, and becauſe it is 
ed the yare never without ſome Goods 
t Land ———ůů — But ii 
the Action be againſt the Crown ignity, 
or coma Fucem, t hen for der Vibes, ches 
Hodies were alſo ſubject to the King's Wri. 
>The fame Law is of Abbots and Priors, - -» 


| PLEAS. See PLEAS, or Actions Criminal, beiin»Eng/5 


at the latter cchlted Pleas vf abr Croum, Which be all thoſe 
end of this . Mich tend to cakt away a Man's Life, or any 
Treatiſe. Member vf him, for his evil deferving againi 
che Prino and Commonwealth: | 
G pLEAS Civil: be either Perſonal or Real. 
Ppexſonal las Contracts, or for Injuries: Real, 
de either Soſſeſſory; to Ask, or to keep the 
Poſſeſſion] or is N. For that which in the 
Avi Law is called clio or Fyrenv, we cal 
Node in dia; and Writ in Eg /ift. | 
30 G0BrE69SA oof Cd) oprinetc 
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gion, Altereth Weights: and Meaſuras ta Stat 


f Laws. 


241 


The HIGH C OUR OF+PARI:LAs HighCourtof 
MENT Abrogaterh old Laws, maketh new; P2rliament. 


ro Order! for things paſt,; C changeth 
ight and Poſſeſſibns of Piivatd Mea, Lg 
timateth Baſtards, Eſtabliſneth Forms: of Relis 


dards, Settleth the Succeſſion of the Crown 
Deſineth of doubtful Rights, whereof is 
Law already made, appoinebeb Subſidies,Faus, 
Taxes, and Im rang giveth: .. 
dons and Abſolutions; Reſtoreth ia 

and Name, Condemneth or Abfolverh 4 

whom the King will put to Tryal; tet 
Divorces, Cc. Thie Judges-in ſiament ate 
the King, or Queen's Majeſty; The Lords 
Spiritua and T emporal ; The Commons re- 
preſented: by the Knights: and Burgpſſcs: of 
every Shire and Borough-Towm; (for the 
Number of which . the Table in the Geo- 
7 Page 159.) Theſe; all or the greateſt 
pare of them (and that with the Conſent of 
the Prince for the Time being) muſt agree ty 
the making of Laws. The Officers in Parba+ 
ment are the Spgakers ; One for the Houſe of 
Eotds; which is often the: Lord High Chan- 
ceflor*; the Other for the Houſe of Commons. 


Alſo Two Clerks; One for the Higher Houle, 
the Other for the Lower and Committees. 


In Times paſt the Courts and Benches fol- 


lowed the King and his Court whereſoever he 
went, eſpec rally ſhortly after the Conquelt. 
Which — foatd y III it was 
— 

— or Fixed Plade where jqudgm 

Wocld 5. be given; and it hath been long Eule 
in hog mfr Fial (built by William Rufus) 
where are to be ſeen three Tribunals or Judges 
Seats. At the 3 end on the . 


2 2 


t there mould _ 


aig 
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De 


HighCourtof 


neral, the Regiſter, Comptroller of the Seal, 


Of Law. 
as you enter, the Chancery-Bar, where ſitteth 
the Chancellor, accompany'd with the Maſter 
of the Rolls, and certain Men learned in the 
Civil Law. On the other hand, The King's- 
Bench, or as now the Qucen - Bench, where 
Pleas of the Crown are heard; and at the 
Lower end, near the Entry of the Hall, the 
Court of Common-Pleat, where Civil Matters 
are to be Pleaded, eſpecially ſuch as touch 
Lands or Contracts. 

The HIGH COURT OF CHANCERY, 
Out of this Court, as from the Perſon of the 
King, come all manner of Original Writs, 
commonly Commiſſions, Patents, Licenſes, 
Inquiſitions, “e. The Judges of this Court 
are, The Lord Chancellor, Aſſiſtants, the Ma- 
fter of the Rolls, and Six Maſters of the Chan- 
cery, which are commonly Doctors of the 
Civil Law. Officers are, the Six Clerks of 
the Chancery, the Clerk of the Crown Ge- 


Two Examiners, the Clerk of the Hamper, 
the Three Clerks of the Petti-Bag, the Cur- 
ſitors, the Serjeant of the Mace, &c, The 
Proceſs is a Subpena, which is but to call the 
Party before him upon a Pain, or - ſometimes 
by the Serjeant. The Order of Proceeding 
is by Injunctions, Decrees and Orders, which 
are to bind the Party. The Matter, all Cau- 
ſes wherein Equity and Extremity of Law do 
ſtrive; and where the Rigor of Laws have 
no Remedy, Conſcience, which is ſo regard» 
ed in this Court, that the Laws are not neg- 
lefted, but they muſt both joyn and meet in 
a Third; That is, a Moderation of Extre- 
mity. | 

bis Thg 
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The COURT OF KING'S BENCH Court of K+ 


was ſo called, becauſe uſually the King hath 
fate therein, (as Edward the 4th three $ 
| er;) and alſo, becauſe that therein all 
Caufes are handled which appertain to the 
Crown, and ſuch Cauſes wherein the King 
or Queen is Party, if they properly appertain 
not to ſome other Court. The Judges of the 
Queen Bench are the Lord Chief. Juſtice, wich 
other Judges his Companions aſſiſtant in 2 
ving Judgment. The Serjeants and Counſel- 
lors do debate the Cauſe : The Sentence is 
given by the Chief Juſtice ; the Others all, or 
the moſt part Aſſenting (as in other Courts:) 
If they cannot agree , then is the matter re- 
ferred to a Demurre in the Exchequer-Cham- 
ber before all the Juſtices of Benches ; 
viz. The King's-Bench, Common-Pleas, and 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. The 
Officers in the King's-Bench are, the Chief 
Prothonotary, the Secondary or Prathono- 
tary's Deputy, the Clerk of the Crown, the 
Clerk of the Exigents, the Clerk of the Pa- 
pers, the Cuſtos Brevium, and Cuſtos Sigills. 
The Manner of Proceeding is by Latitat, Ar- 
reſt and Bill. The Matters of this Court are 
properly all Matters of the Crown. See Stam- 
ford.” In theſe they proceed by Indictments, 
Verdict, Appeal, and properly all Suits where- 
ia the King is a Pacty, or have any Loſs; ſuch 
zre Conſpiracies, Slanders, Cc. 

The URT OF COMMON-PLEAS 
is the King's Court, wherein are held all 
Common Pleas, between Subject and Subject, 
of all Matters of Common Law; ſo called, 
for that it ſerveth for the exact and preciſę 
Adminiſtration of the Common' Law. The 
Judges are, the Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
WT | 2 4 Com- 


OS _- 
Soon Pleas Three other his Aſſociates, 
The Serjeants it Law, who are fewer or leſſer 


t 


Turn in what Court ſoever, and are called 
the King's (now Queen's) Serjeants. The 
Officers of this Court ate the Cuſtor Brevium. 
Three Prothonotaries, The Clerk of the War- 
_ rants, The Clerk of the Eſſoyns, Divers At- 


torneys, Filizers for every Shire, The Clerk 


of the Junes, The Chirographer for Fines, 


The Clerk of the Queen's Silver, for Errors in 


this Court committed: The Clerk of the Seal, 

as before in the King's (or Queen's) Bench. 

The Matters of the Common-Pleas are all 

Suits of Common Law, 'commeticed by any 

Writ,” Original, Real or Perſonal. Real are 

ſuch as thnch the Inheritante, or Fee of any 

Man. Perfonal are ſuch as touch Goods, 

Difference Chattels, Perſonal Wrongs. i The difference 

between Ori- between à Writ Original and Judicial is, The 

ginal and Ju- Original ſalth in the end of it - ( in the Perſon 

dicid Writ. of King or Queen) Teſte m ip; Or, Meipſe 

abu Weftinenaferium. The Judicial, Tefe Fa- 

cabs Dyer; Or ſuch other as fhall be Lord Chief 

Tilſtice o either of thoſ®Butithed.. The Or- 

der of Proceſs; how they follow ore after the 

any ut this Court, is füſt a Surmonees in 

fome Action, . but in moſt 2 

Capias; then a Capias Phuries, chen Exigi Facias, 

% 190) aid Acme inco the Coliry where 

che Defendant dwelleth. The Manner of Pro- 

cceding is either to joyn Tue,” and ſo to pals 

to Verdict, or elſe to Demurre. The Tryal 

is by Verdict, when' the Queſtion is made #4 

bo 0 as where the Matter was done, 2 
W Arn eee elbe 


om, rc. | 3 9 
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470 King's Pleaſure, and are ſworn to ſerve 
turn of the Common-Law at this Bar. 
Two of them are appointed to ſerve the Prince's 


IC: 
The EXCHEQUER is ati le pace Pachbqitet: - | 
to account for the Revenues of je Sapp .£3120.3 
which hath the Barons of the Exchequet, one 
whereof is called the Chief Baron, and — 


Chiefeft of all, Lord High Treaſurer of Eng- 
land; allo a Chancellor, Two Chamberlains 
and Attorney-General, i in order to take charge 
ind keeping of the King or Queen's TI 
ſure. The Chief Baron: is the Judge in A] ; 2137201: 
Caſes incident to this Court, the Three other zul. 
baron 's Aſliſtants. The Attorney is the Ax- 
torney-General, to defend the King's Right; 
ind to peruſe all Grants, Particulars, Suits and 
Cauſes handled in this Court. T here are bea 
ides common Attorneys, which ſerve for tha 
duiters of this Court. The Matters of this 
Court are all Puniſhments, as Intruſions, Alie- 
nations without Licenſe, Penal Forfeitures 
on Popular Actions. (A Populat: Action is, 
when. one part is given to the Informer, the 
ocher to the Prince.) Of thie(s ee Rail 
Collection of Statutes. The uſual Proceſs is 
2 Sabpena out of this Court, as 2 Meffenger to 
all the P In this Court are heacd Qua 
7 98 or. Promoters, which be thoſe-thav 
in Popular and Penal Actions be Delkcores, ha- 
ning thereby part of the Profit hy tbe Law 
Aligned. In this Court, if any Queſtion bei 
it is determined after the Order of cho Com- 
mon: Law of Eng land by. Twelve Men.1 10 z 7 
There — other Subord inate and In 1A 57 


rior Courts, which are too many to be poke 
off in this Treatiſe, and not ſo much for the 

purpoſe as thoſe treated of already, hich are 

the Supreme Courts. The — — The 

Court of the Dutchy of Lancaffer, The Couft 
tene wins The Court- Baron, σο⁹ſ 5192 27 
And 4 0 241 60 er. b. 49> 25 
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346 Of Law. 
Feclefiaftical The ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS in 
Courts. Subordination to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury 

are, The Court of Arches, The Court of Au- 
_ Gence, The Prerogative Court, The Court 

of Faculties, The Court of Peculiars, &c. 

Beſides the various Courts before mention d, 
the Monarchs of England having conſulted the 
Eaſe and Welfare of the Subject, Adminiſter 

Juſtice by the Itinerate Judges that go their 

Yearly Circuits thro' the Kingdom , and for 

the better Governing and Keeping the King's Me fo 

Peace (according to Law) in particular Coun- Meouc! 

ties, e. Counties have their reſpective Lords Be 

Lieutenants, Sheriffs, and Juſtices of the Peace, 
Hundred:, their Bailiffs, High-Conſtables, and 

Petit-Conſtables. Cities, their Mayor, Alder- eig. 

men, Sheriffs, Recorder, &. Boroughs and Ni 

Towns Incorporate, have either a Mayor or WC: 

Two Bailiffs, or a Port-reeve, who in Power Mind \ 

are the fame with Mayor and Sheriffs, and 

during their Offices are Juſtices of the Peace MW\olur 
within their own Liberties. And Villages are Wn the 
in Subjection to the Lord of the Mannor, un- ' 
der whom is the Conſtable or Headborough 
to keep the Peace, apprehend Offenders, Ct. itil 

The chief Knowledge (by Study) of our Wain d 

Law doth conſiſt in the Works of them which Wine t 
have written of the Law ; and they are of 

three ſorts. - 

x. The Firſt whereof ſetteth down the Art 
and Rules of the ſame in a certain Method, ad gl 
* ſuch as is Glanville, Bratton, and Britton, who WW) cer 

are ancient Authors, and cited rather for Or- Wiele | 
| nament than Authority now. Aud 

2. Others have written of the Precedents, fre 

Writers of Rules and Natures of Writs, which do lay the lte 
the Nature of Ground of every Action to procure Judgment d= 
Writs. and Execution thereon ; as, The Books of Err luson, 

— , tries, 6 


Of Law. 


Brevium, &c. | 
3. A Third ſort of Writers of our Law, are 
hoſe who write the Particular and Summary 
es, that have received Determination and 
entence in the King's Judicial Courts, ſhew- 


— 
— 


Law, by the Counſellors that Argued the 
me on both ſides, with probable Reaſons 
confirming their Opinions, with Authorities 
of former Judgments ; and alſo the Judges 
coucluding their Sentences. [ 
Before the Reign of Edward the Third, we 
ve not any Volume of Reports preſerved or 
eſt, but of the Caſes adjudged in that King's 
Rejen we have Four Volumes extant. Of 
Ling Richard II. not any Volumes, but man 

es abridged. Of the Time of Henry IV. 
ind V. there is no Volume. Of Henry VI. are 
Two great Volumes. Of Edward IV. One 
Volumie. One Volume of King Henry VII. 
In the latter end of whoſe Reign the Reports 
diſcontinue until the 12th Year of K 
Henry VIII. and then they were re-continue 
nil the 19th of Henry VIII. from thence a- 
pin diſcontinued till 26 Henry VIII. at which 
me they were held on for Two Years, that 
s, 26th and 27th of Henry VIII. which are 
be laſt we have. BY 51 48 

duch Reports as have been ſince revived, 
nd obſerved in many famous Caſes, reported 
y certain eminent Perſons of later times, are 
tele following: 
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lajton, Calthrop, Chancery, Carter, Davis, Dyer, 
Hubs A Godbolt, Herdreſſe,. Hetely, | _ 
ton, Jones, (Sir William and Sir Thomas) 


ies, Regiſter of Writs, Fitz- Herbert“: Natura 


ng how thoſe Caſes were reduced to the Rules 


What Year- 
Books extant. 


Anderſon's, Allen's, Benlo and Dalliſon, Bellew, Reports now 
Bulfrode, Brownlow, Bridgman, Cary, Cook, Coke, extant. 
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, Noble, Relleway: „ Lanes, Latches, Li 7 
nards, Levinzes, Leys, Littleton's, Marſb's, MM. 4 
dern, Nad 8, Neys, Owen's, Palmer's, Plou denz, if 
Pophiny's, Pollexfen's, Raymon#'s, Rolls, Savil, Ml _ 
Saiindir's, Si der fin s, S1yle s, Sir Bartholomey Ha 
Shove's, byes! 55 Vemris S, Winch's, and Yelve held 
tons. Cou 
See CAT ALOGUE of Law-Books, Put deci 
liſned dy Tho. Baſſer, An. 1682. and continued 
to — oy Tooke, 5 5 


RuL ES of Law ft to be Obſerved 
er in Purchaſing. 


RST ſee the Lad which thou intend” 6 ro buy, 
Within-the Seller's Title clear doth te. 
And that no Woman to it doth lay Claim, 

F Dowry, Jeynture, or ſome other Name, 
E Camber t Know if bound or free, 
. e and, and that each Feoffee 
51. 12 th* Seller be ſo old 
wful-ſell, Thou Lawfiul-hold. 

—ͤ — So it not Morigoget the, ; 
Nor 'be Imailed on Poſterity. | 
ben if it bo Sand d se 
Be well advifd what Duit-rent out muſt go 
" What'Cuſtom-ſervice bath bees done of We,” . 
By thoſe who formerly the ſame did bold. 
© Ad if '& Wedded Wornian put to Sale, 
. „unleß ſus bring ber a - 
, Co- Baron go, 
bo ſometimes ſome alſo pr rx HE ſo,” 

Fei "rule and all this done 
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au., 
Theſe things fore-known, and done Now męy prevent 
Theſe things raſh Buyers many * Tepe. 


q Jet when as gau haue done al 
; 2 ures, Gel th Hom 


ee 


ing 47 — before * 339-6 the 
eld for alloweck anciently in 

Counties, I ſhall now e es brit 
1 uf ſeveral, ofthe 1 19 545 s 


Prallices oy * 0 FEW: C 2 
ENGLAND. In 


THE Cuſtom of Baiting che Bull at Stam- 

ford in Lincolnſhire had its Riſe from this 
Occaſion. In the zime gf King Jela, Milliam 
karl of Warren, and Lord of the Town of 
Sumford, ſtanding upon the Caſtle: Walls, ſaw 


wo Bulls fighting ſor a Cow in the adioyning 
Meadow, till the Butchers 


rouzed 
A —— one of the Buſſe Cr madded 
with Noiſe Multitude) quite t the 
Town. Which Si S ee and delighted 
the Earl, that — gave the Caſtle-Meadows, 
where firſt the ep tt began, for a Com- 
1 2 the 

firſt Grafs Was: 


ion that they ſhou e cn a Mad Bull Mete Ba; Day 
ix Weeks before Chriſtma- day, for the Con- 
tnuance of the Sport every Near which 
Cuſtorn is ſtill Obſerved, and occaſioned the 
Proverb. (uſed amo among the People and others 
in that County and eſſewhere) A. A ei the 
Baiting- Ball of Stamford. See R. Butcher in his 
Surrey of Stemford,. P. 40. and Frogwents - 
iquitatzs, P. 19. allo in the Admieadls Curip- 
rin Eagle e b Sid dd 
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Heve loſt my Bineum Bancum; 


12 of Dunmow-in Eſſex , That if any Perſon fron 


ome — ſolemnly take the enſuing Ot 
oon. which ſhould be freely given him. 


of L 


The Mannors of Eaſt and weft: En lorne in the 
County of Berkſhire, have this Cuſtom : That 
i a Copyhold-Tenanc dye, the Widow ſhall 
have her Free-Bench in all his Copyhold. 
Lands, Dum ſola & caſta fuerit; but if ſhe com- 

ic Incontinenc e forfeits her Widow'; 

ſtare ; yet afrer "this, if ſhe come into the 
next ede held for the Mannor, Riding back 
ward on 2 Black Ram, with his Tail in : 
Hand, and fay the Words following, the 
Steward is bound by the Se to ain 
her to her Free-Bench : 


Here I am Riding on a Black Ram, 
Lie @ Whore I am; 
And for my Crincum Crancum, 


ADN Rm a owWAa u@£©C...icc.c.5. 


And for ty Tails Gamit; 
| lm broug bit to this Worldly Shame : (af again 
Therefore Good Mr: Steward let me have my Land 

The like Cuſtom is in the Manner of 7 
in Devonſbire, and elſewtiete itt the Weſt ; anc 
alſo at Kilmerſdon in Somerſetſhive, Where thi 
Widow that is found Incontinent, redeem 
her Widow's' Eſtate by Riding aſtride on 
Ram, and i in open Court do bay theſe Words: 


For * Arſes Fault rake I this pain; 
© Therefore, my Lord, give me my 2 again, 


They had an Ancient Cuſtom at the Prior 


al rok of England would come thither, an 
kneel 0 the Church- Door before tb 


he might demand a Flitch or Gammon of B 


Of Lav: 


You ſpall Swear by the Cuſtom of our Confeſſion... 
1 7hat you never made any Nuptial Tranſgreſſion, 
ol Since you were Married Man and Wife, 
ol By Houſbold-Brauls or Contentions Strife; 
ol Or otherwiſe in Bed or at Board, © 
tl Offended each other in Deed or in Mord; 
cor /ince the Pariſh-Clerk ſaid Amen, 
ol - V/iſbed your ſelves. ed again; 

Or in dhe ng _ 4 Day, 

ea not in any W ” 

— — in Deſire 

As when you joyned Hands in Holy Quire. 

If to theſe Conditions, without all Fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely ſwear, 

A Gammon of Bacon you ſhall receive, 

And bear it hence with Love and good Leave; © 

For this is our Cuſtom, at Dunmow well knows, 

Tho' the Sport be ours, the Bacow's your own. 
k appeareth in an old Regiſter of this Priory, 
That Richard Wright of Bade north in Suffolk, in 
the 23d of Henry the 6th, when Fob» Canon 
was Prior: That Stephen Samuell of Little-Eafton 
In Eſſex, th of Edward the 4th, when Roger 
Rulcot was Prior: And that Thomas Lee of Coxall 
In Eſſex, 2d of Henry the 8th, when Jobn Tayler 
was Prior, demanded their Bacon upon the 
Terms aboveſaid, and received it accord- 


1M 81ly. _ | 

At Huntingdon in Huntingdonſhire, the People 
lave a Cuſtom of receiving any King of Eng- 
on lad that paſſes in Progreſs that way, with a 
number of Ploughs, brought forth. in 2 
edantick or Ruſtical Pomp ; and they boaſt, 
that in former times they have brought out at 
once Nine ſcore Ploughs. When King James 
the Firſt came firſt into Englend, the * 
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this Town preſented him with Threeſcore and 


Ten Team of Horſes, all traced to handſome 


new. Plougts' to:ſhew-.thear. Husbandry; of 


which, wen che King demunded the Reaſon, 


they rol. bim, That it was their ancient 
Cuſtom whenſoever any King of England 
paſſed through their Town, ſo to preſent him. 
And addgd>futther,,' That they held their 
Lands by that Tenne, being the King's ** 


nants. tu 


The Cuſtom of paying White Kart - Siler 
in — hate it beginning from this oc- 
caſion. Huy the: Third coming to hunt 
in a Fopn Laach called —— Forreſt 
in this, @oungy rank feveral Deer; but find- 
ing a maſk beautiful and y White Har 
there, he Iparæd : ĩt : But a erwards a Gentle 
e named Thomas de Lynd 
with. athesstiuchis pany, took and — 
this White 1 for 1 the King put 
MA oh Hine Hp him; and che whole 
Cauntry zn hade the: Lands Which they held 
eontinus ſtili q pay every Year, by way of 
Amercemerit, a Sum df Money into the 
Egoboquen, ir which is Te Maite - Har 


n. WT! Et 1 be 1: bs EIFS * A 
My 


On t. Roc hie 
Kingoil ar, e 


day 
Mic hae mas- day at Cocks 
by ancient Cuſtom a Sou 5 5 the; ” 


o che Honour of Raleigb, Wich is vulgar! 
d; the; Le -Caurt. The Steward £ 
Alters hiſper to each other, and have 10 


Office with à Coal. And he that owes Si 


or Service thereto, and appears not, 


Candles, nor any Pen and Ink, but ſupply tha y 


Q try &% 2” 


Forigi' 
to the Lord double his Rent every Hour he» NR 
| Aſs Ihe Court is calrd Lex berent (is 


Of | Law. \ . h 
held at an unlawful or Lawleſs Hour, or quis 
in 


titts ſme le The Title of it in che Court. 
Rol N as 1 find it in Mr. T. 2 
cient Tenures of the Land, P. 147. 


Kingsbil in? 1729 1 
e ere ee 


| " Ciri 45 Dowing A 
aa fine Lege, "x = A 
—— eſt ibide:m rn 
Fer ejaſdem con 5 
Ane Ortum ſoli 
. Liuceat niſi Pol 
"NI (cribit iſt Col. "EY 
_ Taties voluerüt, 8 
Sallur nt cantaverit, Þ e- 
Per cujus ſolum ſoniram 
Cut ia eſt ſummonita, 
Clamm clam pro Regs) 
In Curia fine Le, 
Et iſt cito qenerint 
? Citius penituerint; 1 
E nifi clam accedant 
Curia non attendat; 
bat "wvenerit cum la, 
Exrat in regimine, 
E dum ſunt fone lining | 
Capti ſunt in Crimine of * 
Curia fine 1. * 
Zrati de inſaria, nn 
enta ibidem Alz Mreurit 0 ame yy 
Profi poſt Feſtum Sancti Michatlis 
1 OR, Anno 9 40 . 


Ih Court i is ift : 
70 btn in his Defcti Noc af” Eſſex, 
ts Mr. . B. _— ho 2 this * 
tteti⸗ 
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Attendance was impoſed on the Tenants of 
that Mannor, for conſpiring at the like unſea- 
ſonable time to raiſe a Commotion. 
They have an ancient Cuſtom at Coleſþill, 
in the County of Warwick, That if the Young- 
Men of the Town can catch a Hare, and bring 
it to the Parſon of the Pariſh before Ten of 
the Clock on Ea ſter-Monday, the Parſon i: 
bound to give them a Calves- head, and a Hun- 
dred of Eggs for their Breakfaſt, as well as MW M. 
Groat in Money. * Rog 
At Kidlington in Oxfordſhire they have a Cu- He 
ſtom, That on Monday after Whitſon-WeekM To 
there is a fat Lamb provided, and the Maids for 
of the Town, having their Thumbs tied be- N of 
hind them, run after it, and ſhe that with her M Cr 
Mouth takes and holds the Lamb, is declared MM porn 
Lady of the Lamb; which being dreſſed with WM nue 
the Skin hanging on, is carried on a long Pole x6, 
before the Lady and her Companions to the T 
Green, attended with Muſick. and a Mori/-Mg | 
Dance of Men, and another of Women, 
where the reſt of the Day is ſpent in Dan- 
cing, Mirth, &:c... The next Day after, the 
Lamb is Cooked.up, being part Boiled, part 
Baked, and part Roaſted for the Lady's Feall 
where ſhe ſits Majeſtically at the upper end oh 
the Table, . and her 8 with her hinkt 
with Muſick and other Paſtimes befitting ther ir 
Solemnity. The Cuſtom of AMoriſco, or Mo ato t 


SA ry 2 


rice-Dancing (the Name whereof is deriveQflim. n 
from the Moors). is much uſed in ſeveral Part anne 
of England, eſpecially. on May-dey, Whitſontil:S Gole 

and the like times, the Practice being to b It h: 


Clad in White Waſtcoats, or Shirts and Capi 
having their Legs adorned. with Bells, which 
Single merrily.as they Leap or Dance. Se 


Note in Archite@ure, Page 180, or 


x 1 


Of i Law. 


BY And the Leaping about wich Bells on their 


Legs after a Hobby and a Horſe (ui Hobby- 

Horſe) is not Originally an European Frolick,, 
bo brought firſt amongſt the Eng/iſh by ON. 
Spaniards, but the Name i n 0 nne 


f —— Alla Moreſes. 


- At N in the County of gl the 
2 Wl Miniſter of the Pariſh in his Proceſſion in 
Regation-F/eek, reads a Goſpel at a Barrels 

i-W Head in the Cellar of the Chequer-Inn in that 
kW Town, where (as it is ſaid b by ome) there. 
|: formerly was an Hermitage; but others are 
of Opinion, that there anciently ſtood a 
Croſs, at which they did read a Goſpel i in 
i former times; but however it is, they conti- 
nl ive the Cuſtom in manner as above. . Nat. 
le Hifory of Oxfordſhire, P. 20. 

T he Cuſtom of making a Dragon. yearly, 
nd carrying it up and down the Town. 8 
Buford in Oxfordſhire on. Migfummer-Eve;; 
-Mulich is added the Picture of, a Giant, r 
laſtituted (as moſt probably conjectured) in 
nemory of the Victory won Anno ũõyo, over 
albert King of Mercia, by Cuthbert, or Cutbred, 

b Tributary King of the Heft- Sarant, who 
i the / Exactions of Etbeibalã or Ethel 
et inſupportable, raiſed War, and coming 
ad the Field againſt e overthrew 

lim near this Town of Burfard,, w his 
ner, whereon was Depicted 2 1 ragon of 
Gold Colour. Sl hav e 7 88 


It hath been the Cuſtom at Euſbam no 
— ou the- Towns-People, on che Fic 
Mo ee eee e 


0 my K wherever the Church- 
or pleaſe to sine i fri & Chap e 


r 
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. vants'of che Abby, and fince that by the Fa- 
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as much Timber as could be drawn by Mens 


Hands into the Abbey-Yard ; whence if they 
could draw it out again, notwichſtanding all 
che Impediments còuld be given by the Ser- 


mil of the —— it was their own, and went 
in e pare wards che Reparation of their 
Chanel: 2 vey by this Cuſtom ſome affirm 
city hold both their Landis and Michael ma- 
Cn. 201 j N 
In the Mannor of Lodebrook, in'the County 
of Warwick, {whereof the Cd were here- 
tofore Lords,) each Tenant paid One-peny- 
half. peny Nearly, called Swarf money. I: 
muſt be paid (ſays the Rent-all) before the 
Riſing of the Sun; che Party muſt go thrice 
about hs Croſs and ſay, The Suarf-money, 2nd 
then take Witneſs and lay it in the Hole; and 
when he hath ſo done, he muſt look well that 
his WikneF:40 not deceive him; for if it be 
got paid, he giveth a great Forfeiture, Thirty 
he ke and —— 2 Blount ſuith 
e $ not is -woney may i 
unleſt it were miſcvritten for Mort. 
une or Var. money, which is Money contri 
vuted towards Watch and Ward. But perhap 
it may be wrirteri Swarf, from Swarve, i. e. tt 
the Payment of which Money mig 
Licenſe. them ſõ to do. 
There is an ancient Cuſtom ( the Orig 
whereof — cannot find) of the Fellows « 
Oxford; who every Holy-Thurſds 
fied and Nine 2 Clockin the Morn 
of, St. Bartholomew, 
y Ezltward : Where, i 
the try hear ram Prayers rea 
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the Chappel, (the Way being ſtrewed. with 
ſweet Flowers,) and place .themfelves round 
the Well, where they Chant forth a; 80 
ter the Performance of which, they refre, 


with 3 Mornings Draught, and chen retire to 


Oxfard to be pre ſent at the Sermon. 
In the time of King Joba, Randol the Third, 
Srnamed' Blundevill Earl of Chester, having 
many. Conflicts with the Welſb, was at laſt di- 
ſtreſſed by them, and foretd to Retreat to the 
Caſtle of Rothelent in Flinzſhire, where they 
beſieged him, who preſently ſent to his Con- 
ſtable of Cheſter, Roger Lacy (Sirnamed H 
ſor his Fiery Spirit,) that he would come wii 
ul: (peed, and bring what Forces he could ff 
his Relief. Roger having gathered a tumultu- 
dus Rout of Fidlers, Players, Coblers, Vaga- 
bonds and Debauched Perſons, both Men and 
Women, out of the City of Chefer, (it Deng 

then the Fair-time) marched immediately wi 
them towards the beſieged Earl. The Welſh 

perceiving a great Multitude coming, rail 
the Siege and. fled. The Earl coming back 
with his Conſtable to Cheſter, gave him Power 
dyer all the Fidlers and Shooemakers 09 
in Reward and Memory of his Service. Tho 
Lonſtable retained to himſelf and his Heirs 
the Authority and Donation of the Shooe- 
makers; but Fob» his Son conferted the Aur 
thority, over the Lechers and Whores, on his 
Steward, which then was Dutton of Dutton, by 
this his Deed. Sciant præſentes & futuri, quod 
g Fobannes Conſtabularius Cæſtria, dedi & con- 
eſt & bac præſem i Carta conſirmavi Hugani de 
Dutton, &. Heredibus ſuis Magiſtratum omni um 
Leccatorum &. Meretricum tot ius Ceſterſbirice, ſieus 
berizs illum magiſtratum teneo de Comite. Salo 
Aa 3 jure 
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jare meo mihi &. beeredible men. His teftibu, Ml (i 
Tho' this Original Grant makes no mention an 
of giving Rule over Fidlers and Minſtrels, yet ſur 
ancient Cuſtom has now reduced it only to it. 
the Minſtrelſey; for puny the Rout which l 
the Conftable 'brought to the Reſcue of the ¶ rec 
Earl, were debauched Perſons, drinking with Sta 


their Sweethearts in the Fair, the Fidlers that ; 


attended them, and ſuch looſe Perſons as he 
could get. Anno 14. Hen. 7. a Quo Warramo 
was brought againſt Lawrence Dutton of Dut- 
ton Eſq; to ſhe why he claimed all the Min- 
ſtrels of Cheſhire and the City of Cbeſfer, to ap- 
pear before him at Chefter yearly on the Feaſt 
of St. Jobn Baptiſt, and to give him at the ſaid 
Feaſt Suat Lagonas Vini & unam Lanceam, i.e, 
Four TRANG of Wine and a Launce; and 

d every Minſtrel to pay him Four-pence- 

li-penny ; and why he claimed from every 
Whore” in Cheſhire, and the City of Cheſts, 
(Officium ſuum exercente) Four-pence yearly at 
the ſaid Feaſt, &. 'whereunto he pleaded Pre- 
ſcription. ' The Heirs of this" Hugh de Dutton 
enjoy the fame Power and Authority over the 
Minſtrelſey of Cbeſhire, even to this day, and 
keep à Court every Year upon the Feaſt of 
St. Fob Baptiſt at Cheſter, being the ' Fair-day 
where all the Minſtrels of the County and 
City do attend, and play before the Lord of 
Dutton upon their ſeveral Inſtruments: He 
or his Deputy then Riding through the City), 
thus attended to the Church of St. Fobn, many 
Gentlemen of the County accompanying him; 
and one walking before him in a Surcoat of 
his Arms, depicted upon Taffeta: And afte 
Divine Service ended, holds his Court in the 


_ City, where he or his Steward renews the old 


Licenſes granted to the Minſtrels, and uch 
N = pe" PF) | uc 
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ſuch new ones as be thinks fit, uhigert the Hand 
and Seal of Himſelf or his Steward; none pre- 
ſuming to exerciſe that Faculty there without 
it. But lately this Dominion or Privilege by : 
Daughter and Heir of T Dutton, devoE 2 © 
red to the Lord Gerard of Gerard Broniley in 1 
Staffordfhire. * And whereas by the Statute of 
i Eliz. cap. 4- Fidlers are declared to be 
* I Ae by à Special Proviſo therein, 
th Cheſhire, Licenſed by Dutton of Dutton, 
re exem from that 10d Title, in re- 
ſpect of this his Ancient Cuſtom and Privilege. 


dee Mr. Bl. Cuſtonis of Mannors, and Holinſb.” 


Chron. p. 1. in the Rei of Henry the 
r. 6qr. iy” gn 
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The' keeping Wakes or Colin - Feaſts, Original of 
(which - are or were uſually obſerved on the Wins 


ienday next after the Saint s- day to whom the 
Church is Dedicated) took Origin from 


Letter written by St. Gregory th& Great, to 


elit, Abbot, who was ſent into England with ao 
Fe, Auſtin, in theſe Words: It may there 


* fore be permitted them 6 meaning the Eng- 


© liſh) that on the Dedication- days, or other 
Martyrs, they make them 
Bowers about the Churehes, ànd (refreſſi- 
together after 


Solemn Days of 


ing chemſelves, and Feaſting 


52 good reli fort) kill their Oven now. 
to the Praiſe of God, and Increaſt of Cha- 


ity, which - before they were wont to Sa- 


— to the Devil, &. Beds Edel. Hiſt.” 
are called Wakes, becauſe on 


ap. z | 
che Piri, of thoſe Feaſts, the People were 


vont to Awake from Sleep; at the ſeveral Vi- 


pils of the Night, and go to Prayers; but _ 
the Feaſting- -part is all that i is recained, 


Aa 4 477 And 


And now I will SAP s to . Ordina- 
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tions and Inſtitutions in the La W. 
| ſuf 
Pleas firſt The Cuftom, of, u Pleas i in Engli be? ze 
* 28 the Reign ing Fe Edward the cot 
115 N LDR far, the Eaſe an and Wu 
erſtanding of the Natives of this Land; Noch 
n They having been from the Norman Conqueſt 0 
? to that mer aways made in Fronch, | Bur 
B 
Firſt Statute The firſt Statute of W was * in W B 
of Premunire. the Reign of Edward the Third, who cauſed Mil 
an 3 to be e, That none under a great g 
Penalty ſho to obtain any Spiritual Me 
eee _ _ Realm, of the Pope, 
ag ring any Suit to his dae c xcept by way M .T 
f Appeal. And that thoſe, that "ere che ehe 
© Anders of any ſuch O againſt this Act, I Han 


ſuould run in danger of the ſame Pain; which 
Act, by theſe; Kings that ſuc „ Vas not 
only commanded to be kept, but alſo con- 
firmed with new 5 5 an 255 15 Called The 
Statute, of Pramunire. of King 
Henty the Sth. (ho Anne x . the Title 
given him of Supreme Head of the Church 
- of England) the whole Clergy of England were 
_ Judged by che Rigg Learned. Council to be ue 
in the Præmutirt, for maintaining the Power et a 
Legative gf Carflinal Molly, (then Arreſted, city 
and by dilgrace falling Sick, died,). they were 
/ by Proceke called. into the King's Bench to make 
Anſwer... Wherefore, in their Convocation, 
they —— yy E dee ac pt ow 
tent to give the King x009004, to pardon their 
Offences, touching. the ROTOR by Act off 
Parliament: 4 er 
Who firſt made a Law — Puniſh ſor Religion bl 

ſoe in INVENTIONS. /. f 
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It was the Cuſtom, of the Ancient Britains, Law — 
dat when, any Great Man died (if there were — „Biete, 


ſuſpicion, of the manner of his LAH, 0 bil his f. — 


Relations made Enquiry amongſt his 
concetning bis Death; who, if they were 
bund Guilty, were Puniſhed with Fire, and 
other Torments, From whence, Sir Edward 
2 derives the Law of England at this day, for 
ning thoſe Women ho! kill their Hushands, 
An or Hereſy, fe e in INVENTIONS. 
Beheading Noblemen ky. Tt in England temp. 
Tikam the ag abt kel altheof Fart of Hun- 

r 


gn being the Man Beheaded here, 
Ne 1 in CHRONOLOGY, Page 217. 


The Cuſtom. of Executiry by Hanging, Of 
as 75 term d i Of 7 2 and 


kheading and Qua 


„ 


Hang d, rawn and. aud is a, Puniſh- Quartering. 


ment, no Example whereof 1 is. 80 he found in 
our Hiſtories, till the time of King Herz the 
Third; in the Six and Twentieth, Year. of 
whoſe. Reign, one Millan Mariſc, Son of 
beaffrey, Mariſe, a Nobleman of Treland, being 
Condemn'd. for Piracy and Treaſon , was. 

d, Beheaded and Quartered.. © iſo in 

mis King's 24 the Pleas of the. 
vere firſt Pleadec Tower; And chen 
a Common Seal was fir fuſt Granted. to the 
City of Lond. 


ca, the Gallows, till by Authority 0 Parlia+ 

nent, in the Reign of King Edward the Se- 

wad, it was Decreed, That the Bodies of all 

ole that from thenceforth ſhould be . int 
h 1 


or Felonies, ſhould be Buried; whisc 


dblerved, and is a Cuſtom grounded on Per- 
iffion, The Hanging Bodies up in N 


Anciently Bodies 0 of Felons Executed, were Of Hangi 
For, permitted to be Buried, but Hanged ſtill in Chains Ge. 


[ Informers 
e at 


Hay the Seventh , who, Covetous of Trea- 


monly called Promoters, or, as they choſe to 
be then named, I»formers, whereby they trou- 


* 


I zhe uſing certain Enquirers or Spies, called 


Smith, Derby, Wright, Simpſon and Stockton, = 


Of Lau, 


Ido not find co be uſed in Englon ll the be 
Days of King Richard the Second; who hear- IH 


ing that ſome of the Rebels ( Companions in N th 
the Riots of Wat Tyler, which were Hanged at Nu 
St. Albans). had been Removed from the Gal- Wl pu 
lows, ſent forth his Letters to the Bailiffs of | 
the Town of St. Albans, Commanding them, n. 
upon Sight of the fame, to cauſe Chains to do. 
be made, and to bring the ſaid. Bodies back to IM frl 
the Gallows, and to hang them in thoſe Chains ¶ the 
upon the ſame Gallows, there to remain fo I and 
long as one piece might ſtick to another, ac- MW Lal 
cording to the Form of the Judgment gi- = 


Informers, were firſt uſed in the Days of King 


ſure in his declining Age, deviſed a way to 
enrich himſelf, by conſidering; that the Exgliſb- 
men little regarded the keeping of Penal Laws 
and Pecunial Statutes ; and therefore cauſed 
Inquiſition to be made of thafe that had Tranſ- 

eſſed any of the ſame Laws, appointing 

wo Maſters and Surveyors of the Forfeits, 
Sir Richard: Empſon and Edmund Dudley, who 
(meaning 'to ſatisfy their Prince's Pleaſure, 
and ſee their Commiſſion executed to the ut- 
termoſt whatever Peril might enſue ) furniſh- 
ed themſelves with a ſort of Accuſers, com- 


: 


bled many a Man, and ran into great hatred: 
So that when Kin the 8th came to the 
Crown, he cauſed the Actors of theſe unjuſt i: 
Proceedings to be diſgraced, putting Empſaſſt hi 
and Dudley in the Tower, and ſome of their in- 
ferjor Agents called Promoters, as _—_ Page, Ni 
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uſt Daughter Maud with the E. 
{on at his firſt Parliament at Salis 
I- 


1 3 
ä 0 
be ſet in the Pillory, with Papers on their 
Heads, then to Ride through the City with | 
their Faces to the Horſe Tails, with the Shame __ __ 
whereof in 7 Days after they all died in N]. 
ate, oi Pike 10 
: The Cuſtom of paying Fines for the Te- Of Tenants 


0 r 
nants Marrying their Daughters, was, without ; 2 


doubt, in lieu of the Alercheta Mulieriom, Or their Daugh- 
irſt Nights Lodging with the Bride, which ters. 
the Lord anciently claimed in ſome Mannors 
and was a Practice begun in Scotland by the _* 
Laſcivious Ewen the Third, who made a Law, . 
that "Himſelf and his Succeſſors ſhould have 
the Firſt Nights Lodging with every Woman, 
whofe Husband held Land immediately from ; | 
the Crown; and the Lords and Gentlemen, of TY 
them whoſe Husbands were their Tenagts __ 
or Homagers. This was the Knights Seryice Knights Ser- 
which Men held their Eſtates by, and conti: 
med till the Days of Malcolme Conmer, Wbo 
the Requeſt of, his Wife Margaret (Sifter to 
Egar Adeling) Aboliſhed this Law, and Or-. 
Gined, that the Tenants, by way of Commu- ' -— 
ation, ſhould pay unto their Lords a Mark 1 
in Money. It was called Merchets Muliers ; Merchets A- 
but whether from Mark, a Horſe in the Old es... ---- 
Galick ( impl ing the obſcene ſignification of - - 
Equitare, as Mr. elden thinks) or from Marca, 
the Sum of Money by which it was afterwards 
Redeemed, is not _— detertnin'd. Cd. 
The giving Aid for Marrying the King's el- 
&ft Daugliter began in the Reign of K. Henry 
de Firſt; who, towards the Marriage of his 
r, obtained 
Three Shil- 


ings upon every Hide of Land througliout the 


ige Ningdom, which was afterwards drawn to a 


tou 


de 


tom, to receive Aid from the Subjects, 


\ 


3 e. by K. William the Conqueror. | As allo, 
Juſtices ficſt appointed by this King; and K. Hemy III. at 


Courts of Ju. ror, w 
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whenlaves the King gives his Eldeft Daughs 


Broad Seal for The king confirming Charters under the 
confeming Great or Broad Seal, began firſt ta the time 
Uſd. of K. Elvard the Confeſſor, who was the 
frſt King of this Realm that uſed that large 
74 and Stately. Impreſſion. Aſterwards K. Hen- 
* ry III. and others made New Seals. The ſet. 
ting Seals firſt to. Bonds, and Writings, See 
in Inventions. 
Adjaging A. The Adjudging A Loa Criminal and 
Qtions by Ver- Real, by the Verdict of. Twelve Men, is faid 
——_— wo — 3 in by K. Villiam the Conque- 
uſed. Tor, according to the Cuſtom of Normandy, 
wheres the As Form 15 5 uſed, and . 
— e. Name of Enqueſt; yet it ap 7 
Lawns of Se 0 I= che T rial by 12 aum 
us alſo in Uſe long before that time. 


Aer e The The Four Terms 5 Law was alſo ficlt _ 


JET EIT 


= 
my 


Sheriffs and Sberiffs and Juſtices of the Peace were firſt 


appointed. terwards reduced the Office of Sheriff of 
to continue only for one Lear. 
Courts of The Court of 8 and Exchequer 


——_— 


Chancery and 
Scaccarium c called ſo of the Wor 
— ere Seal the Board or T: able 
where the ate) were firſt ordained 


by the bid K King William the Conque 
allo appointed or Inſtituted the 
ſtice firſt ap- Courts gf Juſtice, which always removel 
poinred. with his Court. He firſt brought the Jeu 
Jews faſt. Inhabit here in England. Alſo long Bows 
England, - came firſt into Uſe in England | in his Reig 


This 
— of ns William the Conqueror alſo appoint 
and Warden ed 3 e of Dover cal and a HI 
of the Cinque 140 Wa 


Ports. 
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Warden of the Cinque Ports with Immuni- 
des as they are at this Day. 

ngen when firſt Evided i into Shire, ind 
the Univerſity. of Oxford Founded, See in 
CHRONOLOGY, P. 217, | 

\'The paying the King's Rents it Ae be- King's Rents 
gin in the Reign of King Hewry the I. The Paid in Mo- 
proviſions of his Houſe which were uſed to *. 

he paid in kind, being in his time rated at cer- 
ain Prices, and received in Money. 

The chuſing Knights'and Burgeſſes for Par- Kare - 
lament began in the Reign of King Hrurg the Burzeſſcs for 
Firſt, who Inſtituted the Form of the Parkament 
Court of Parliament, for before his time only firſt began. . 
certain of the Nobility, and Prelates-of the 
Realm, were called to Conſultation, about the 
moſt nt Affairs of State; but He cau- 
kd the Commons alſo to be Aſſembled, by 
Kmglits and Burgeſſes of their own Appoint- 
ment, and made the Court to conſſſt | 
parts, the Nobility, the Clergy, and the 
Common People, repreſenting the whole Bo- © 
dy of the Realm, and appointed . —_— 
in ſeveral Chambers, the King, the Biſhops 
md Lords of che Reaim in one Chamber, and 
the Commons in another to confer together 
by themſelves. The: firſt Parliament of this 
Ring, Lords and Commons, was held at Sa- 
omg April 19. in the r6th Lear of is 

eign 


King Henry the Second; fert appointed the Judges Circu- 


N 


W Judges Circuits, dividin his whole Kingdom its firſt ap- 


into Six Circuits, in the 21ſt Year of his pointed. 


bal Reign, and appointing, in every Circuit Three 


010 of thi Judges,”ant in the Shires of Circuit. 


s,who twice every Year ſhonldride toge- 
mer to hear and determine Cauſes, as is accu- 
ſtomed to this Day, the“ altered in the Number 


The 
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Combos The Common Council of London was firſt I of 
Landes firſt Ordained in the Reign of King Jobn, Five if cl: 

ctined. and TH of the moſt Subſtancial Citizens 
olen therefore, and this King gave in 
= Fob Liberty to alter their Mayor and MW 2p 
Sheriffs every Year, which before did conti. the 
nue during Life. oo] 
Suit to the In King Henry the Third's Time, Willem tha 
Lord's Court. Biſhop of Salisbury, firſt cauſed that Cuſtom in. 
to be received for a Law, whereby the Te- be 
nants of every Lordſhip are bound to owe Nh: 
their Suit to the Lords Court of whom they ho 


3 hold their Tenements. Was 
General Part. The Cuſtom of a General Pardon granted 


not 
— at the Coronation of the Kings of Exgland, Wl Par 
ons. began at the Coronation of King Edward I tar 


the Third, who cauſed a general Par- fon 


don to be proclaimed, which hath ſince been ¶ uin 

uſed by all ſucceeding Kings s at their firſt com- {Wind 

ing to the Crown. F] 
Oath of Alle. . The Oath of Allegiance was firſt required "7p 
t 


giance firſt by K. Arthur, and after received by K. Ege, 
required. put the Cuſtomary Oath of Allegiance as now 
uſed, was firſt deviſed and ordained in a Par- 
liament held in the Third Year of the Reign 
of K. James I. which was ſoon after mini- 

ſtred to all Sorts of People. 

The Cuſtom of the - Clauſe, Non obſtante, 
brought in firſt-by the Pope, was. firſt ta- 
ken up by King Henry the Third, in his 
Grants and Wrinngs. 

The Puniſhing Stealing of Cattle by Death, 


5 phos icular Law in the Reign of 
y che Thind, before whoſe time it 


ſtoln Twelve Oxen from the Inbabitants 4 
Colne, and flying to lem was by a Baib . 
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of St. Albans, according to the King's Pro:. 


clamation Condemned and Beheaded. 
Tze Cuſtom, of keeping Match and Ward 


- 


in the Night, in Towns and Cities, was ſirſtt 


| Wl appointed. in the Reign of King - Henry 
he Third, who having about Mia Sa- 
voſynes or Sa voyardi, did by their Advice ordain, 
that if any Man chanced to be robbed: or by 
my Means damnified by any; Thiet or;Robber 
he to whom the keeping oft 


was after the uſage of Savoy, but was thou 
nore hard to be obſerved here, than in thoſ 
Parts, where are not ſo many N. an 
ſarting Corners to ſhift out of the Way, and 
from hence vgs” Dima our Cuſtom of 
_ the County when robb'd between Sun 
ind Sun. 


* XY erer 


weir Clergy, hath been an Antient Liberty 


nents (altho ſince much Abridged by divers 
Satutes, and by Stat. 18. Eliz. cap. 7.) For 
n Old Time, when a Man was Arraigned-of 
felony, or ſuch like, he prayed his Clergy, 
that is, to have his Book, which was as much 
z if he defired to be diſmiſs'd from the Tem- 
poral Judge, and delivered unto the Ordina- 
to purge himſelf of his Offence; but now 
ery, Man (tho not in Orders) is put to read 


th Wt the Bar, being found guilty, and convit- 
of M1 of ſuch Felony (for "which this Bendfir is 


1 y. and ſo burnt in the Hand, 
et 


for Nad ſer free the firſt time, if the Ordinary's 
ng i Deputy ſaith Legit ut Clericas. 
of Ptherwiſe he ſuffers Death for his Tranſgreſſi- 
Uf a. And this is thought to be Originally de- 


t Countteychief- | 
y appertained where the Robbery was done, 
uld competently reſtore the Loſs; and 1 


FELONS being ſaved by the Benefit of Felons ſaved 
by Benefit of 
of the Church, confirmed in divers Parlia- their Clergy. 


Cry. 
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Of Hue and Offenders, c. is very ancient. The Name 


_ "wer . living ? In which Caſe they that 


Of Law: 
viſed for promotion of Learning among the 
Illiterate Laity. | 

The Cuftoni of raiſing Hue and Cry, aſter ®* 


Hute and Clamor, in French Huer and Cryer, By 
both ſignify to ſhout or cry aloud. 
This fignifieth a purſuit of one having g. 
committed Felony by the High-way; for , 
if the Party robbed, or any in the Com- 8 
pany of one murdered or robbed, come to 
che Conftable of the next Town, and will bf, 
him to raiſe Hue and Cry, or to make purſuit,” 
after him that hath offended, deſcribing the g. 
Party, and ſhewing as near as he can which f 
Way he is gone; the Conſtable ought forth et 
with to call upon the Pariſh for Aid in ſeek te 
ing the Felon, and if he be not found there f 
then to give the next Conſtable warning, anq ul 
he the next, until the Offender be apprehenWj Z 


ded, or at leaſt until he be thus purſued to tha i 
Sea-fide. Of this read many of our LawBooks 2 
The Normans had ſuch a purſuit as this, whic 
they called Haro, ſome call it Harol, the Rei die 
ſon and Occaſion of which Cuſtom they gi ur 
to be this. That there was a Duke of Noh. 
mandy, called Roll, a Man of great Juſtice an deer 
Severity againſt grievous Offenders ; and tha 
thereupon, when they follow any in thi 
purſuit, they cry Ha-Roll, as if they ſhoul 

y, Ah-Roll, where art thou, that wer 
wont to redreſs this? or what ſhould'ſt tho 
do now againſt theſe Wretches, if thou no 


within hearing muſt make purſuit, or pay I 
Fine. Sometimes Hue is uſed alone, Amme 

Ed. 1. Stat. 2. The Manner of it in Scotl 
1 blowing a Horn, and making an Out- 
after a Tranſgreſſor. See Huer's at the end @j 
dur Treatiſe of Fiſhing. Admin, 


a Of Law. 

NF Adminiſtration of Inteſtates Eſtates be- 
gan in the Reign of K. Edward III. ; 

8 The Statute of Wages; See in Peſtilence a- 


 mongſt.the Diſeaſes of Men and Women in 
de Treatiſe of PHYSICK. | 3 


I is worthy Remembrance, that Auguſtus as © 3: 


5 Wl far, being deſired by @ Veteran Soldier | (that bad 
i ne Czar 4 good. Service at the Battel of Acti- 
em) to appear for bim (being then accuſed at Law, 
O88 ind in danger of being condemned) Cæſar would nor 
fer bis Attorney to appear and plead for him, but 
NY vent, and not only appeared but pleaded himſelf for 
be Soldier, that he might not ſeem ungrateful. 
"7 Beſides thoſe named before who have wrote 
of the Laws of England, thoſe that pleaſe may 
ke the Works of the following AUTHORS. 
Ridley's Vie of the Civil and Eccleſiaſti- 
tal Law, Dawſon's. Origin of Laws, Suarez 
ie Legibus, Forteſcue's Commendation of En- 
gb Laws, Parker's Law of Nature, Wiſeman's 
law of Laws, Du Gard's Divine Law, Har- 
mony of Divine Law, Law Epicomiz'd, Ex- 
ellency of the Law, Terms of the Law, The 
Perſon's Law, Clergyman's Law, Landlord's - 
Law, WomanLawyer, Tennant Law, Law of 
prethren,Grandeur of the Law, Lex Mercatoria, 
Topicks of the Law, Perkins on the Law of 
Winland, Curzon's, Compendium of Law, His 


Minwood's: Treatiſe of the Forreſt Laws, Law- 

ers Recreation, Enchiridion Legum, Shepherd's 
Law of Common Aſſurance „ Brydal's View 

of Eng. Laws, cer Part of the Law, Nys 

Compl. Lawyer, Shepherd's Epitome of Law, 

'; Wunmary of the Com. Law, Shepherd's Abrid 

" Winenz, of the Common and Stat. Law, Pultons 

Ibſtract of the Penal Laws. WVingate'sandVW aſh- 

18 Abridgmt. of Stat. The Law ofCovenants, 

Game Law, &«, B b of 


Law of Eſtates Tail, His Law of Executors, 


a . : n 2 
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When ulius ＋ HE Ancients had no other way of Bar- ine 

Ceſor ſirſt en- 1 ter or Exchange, than to return Com- di 

es 1 I- modity for Commodity, inſtead of Money, ber 

—— uſing Salt, Pepper, &c. in lieu thereof; and 

inſtead of Mo- in Homer, Glaucus Golden Armour was valued 

. ney, certain At 100 Kine, and Diomedes at Ten only. See 

Iron Rings, Geneſit 33. 19. where for 100 Pieces of Mo- 

afrerwards ney, the Greek and Chaldee Tranſlate a Hun- 
the Romans - 8 

brought in dred Lambs. 

the uſe of But afterwards in Juſtice commutative, it 

Gold, Silver, was deemed convenient to have ſome com- 

* Brass mon Judge or Valuation of the Quality or In- 

hg equality of Goods, therefore Mbney was in- 

vented; which Invention the Fews attribute 

to Cain, the Græcians to Hermodice, the Wife 

Braſs Money of Midas. The Romans to Fanus, who firſt 

invented. invented Braſs Money, called es, which 

Word is uſed ſometimes for Money, and A 

rarium for a Treafury. As the Romans in Times 

paſt, uſed Copper Money, calling their Ex 

chequer AÆrarium; ſo in Germany it is called 

Argentarium, of the Silver, and being kept 1 

Strasburgh, that City was called Argentine 

| But the Lydians firſt invented Gold and Silve! 

Gold and Sil. Money, which was firſt Coined in the tl 

ver Money Year before the Punick War, as Pliny witneſſ 

firſt coined. ſeth, Lib. 33. c. 3. where he faith Serving 

Tullius was the firſt ever coined Money, buy" 

that was of Braſs. Others write, the firſt Si 

ver Monies coined, was in the 484th Year 0 

the Foundation of Rome, and the Coins e | 

Gold was 62 Years after that. Note, Fron 

the Foundation of Rome till the Year 1711 nen 

2462 Years. | ans 


Thi Car, 


r. rr .. 
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The Sterling Standard of the Monies of Eng- 
land was firſt coined at a Place ſo caſted by Os- 
might a Saxon, K. of England about 800 Years 
ſince, at which time an Ounce of Silver was 
livided into 20 Pieces, and ſo eſteemed 20 
Pence, which ſo continued till K. Henry 6th's 
Tie, who in regard of Enhancing of Mo- 

mes in Foreign Parts, valued the ſame at 30 
Pence. But there was more Pieces made out ß __ 
the ſaidOunce, and the former Pieces went for 3 
Half pence, until the time of K. Edw. 4. and 
then they were Current for 2 Pence, and the 
ad K. did value the ſaid Ounce at 40 Pence, 
until K. H. 8. did value the Ounce of Sterling 
ver at 4.5 Pence, and ſo continued till king 
. VI. and until Q. Elizabeth's Time, and 
hen the very ſame Piece, or the ſame Penny 
ws valued at 2 Pence, and ſo did all Three 
Fences coined by the ſaid Queen, weigh but 4 
me - Penny-weight, and rhe Six-pence a 
Two-penny weight, and accordingly the 

ilings and other Pieces, which made the 
Dunce to be valued at Sixty-pence or Five 
ed illings; whereof 12 Ounces make the 
Wound, Troy-weight, which remained ne- 
nheleſs in 20 Penny-weight ; for the ſaid 
Wunce being {till the ſame in weight, did 
ain the ſame Name, and 24 Grains for 
ery Penny-weight, and according to the _— 
ud Pound- weight; is the fineneſs of Silver alſo 2 
mided, If it be all pure Silver, withoutany © © © + 
oper called Allay, it's juftly called 12 
Junces fine, becauſe that Pound weighed 12 
Junces, and hath no mixture in it, and ſo 
fery Ounce is conſequently 20 Penny-weight 
i fineneſs, and every Penny-weight is 24 
mains in fineneſs. The fineneſs of Gold is 
Carrats, and _ Carrat is 4. — in 

| 2 - 5 ne- 


| 
U 


8 Money its Ety= . 


mology. 


Coin, whence 
the Name. 


Of the Gold 
"of Opbir . 


made to the Eaft-Indies, &c. But we ne\Milter - 


Of Coms. 
fineneſs, and was heretofore accounted 2 Car- 
rats for an Ounce of. Silver. 

The General Names for Money among the 
Romans were Three; viz. 1. Montts ( whence 
the French Monnoye) 4 monendo, becauſe it 
ſheweth us the Author, the Value, and the 
Time: So a Ducat is called of Ducatus, the Ml a 
Stile or Name of a Duke. 2. Numm (or ( 
Nummas rather) faith Voſſims, à Numa, from Ni. 6. 
2, becauſe Ordained by Law. 3. Pecunia, Ml to 
either from the Images of Cattel ſtamped on of 
it, or from their Wealth conſiſting in Cattel;MW 1 


or from their Skin out of which Money was We 
Coined. + iN cre; 
"COIN ſeemeth to come from the Frei the 
Coin, a Corner; becauſe the ancienteſt ſort oft 
of Coin was cornered, and not round. 8 hi 
Such Gold as is found in the Mines having n ir 
no need to be Refined, but mays be uſed t See 
make Money, is called Aurum obriſon : Such T 
was the Gold Sir Bevs Bulmer, Kt. broughWaboy 
from Scotland, found in the Sands of the Rin th 
vers near to the Gold Mines of Crayford-Mor Sil 
which was above 22 Carrats fine, and betteMheca 
than the French Crown Gold of that tim n i 
Some of the Grains were as big as Peas, foun Mine 
out by Shepherds, by whoſe means that pla Lead 
was diſcover'd in the latter time of Queeſ mall 
Elizabeth, Of which, and other Mines in EH Veig. 


land, 1 ſhall ſpeak preſently. - Hung a 

Of the Gold of Ophir, we hear but a Dis alſo 
courſe of Old Obſervation, That Solomon haiffirer M 
the Gold from that Place to Beautify the Tenhone , 
ple of Jeruſalem and his Palace. This is he ins, | 
to be the Iſle of Sumatra or Taprobana. TiWeigh 
Hollanders touch d there in their firſt Voyagſ vid 


heard of any Gold brought from thence. - Ancier 


: O Coins. $73 - 
The Gold of the Mountains of Bohemia, of 
the Rivers of Pannonia in Hungary, and of Se- 
, is all echauſted. Out of Spain anciently- - 
> W came above 2coo0o!. Weight yearly, worth above 
t 800000 J. Sterl. but there is none found now. 
enn the Iſland of Santo Domingo all is exhauſted The Lacede- 
e alſo, and ſo it will be in Peru and Mexico, menians being 
c Wl (where the Spaniards in digging found more N 
-old than Earth formerly.) It is more like Face of ell 
„so continue in Africa and Barbary, The King enquired of 
ni of Spain was wont to have from the Caſtle d the Oracle to 
ins (on the Coaſt of 4fica) about 800004. _ — 
5M Worch every Year, which is now almoſt de- ants — 
creaſed to one Half; and all along that Coaſt and they were 
the Holl anders and French Merchants complain directed to 
of the ſmall quantity now to be found. Tyrky S K of 
$ hindered alſo to have ſuch Quantity of Gold * 
v in times paſt came to them out of Perſia, &c. 
t See Mines in the Treatiſe of METALS. 
The Inhabitants of Bahia have diſcover' d 
about 8 Miles from thence ſeveral Gold Mines 
in the Year 1712. „ n 5, 7 > of 
Silver is always found more abundantly, ub, Abbot 
lecauſe of the Number of Silver Mines found pe ret 
Ja divers Countries, and for that all Lead $ao. font over\ 
Mines contain ſome Silver, eſpecially the Poor a Petition to 
lead Mines, the. Ore whereof yieldeth but King Erhel- 
ei mall quantity of Lead, either 25 l. or 30 ys, = 
MVecight in 100 of Ore. The Silver Mines of much Leads 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Sweden, are drawn out; would cover 
walſo moſtly in Germany. In Saxony the Sil- his Church. 
Jer Mines were Rich, but now have little or H. Lib. a 
tone; ſo are the Mines of the Severſtull Moun- 
Bins, which continually yielded 6 or 80007. 
Weight a Year. Of the Ancient Mine of the 
Vid Man or Savage in Brunſwick, ſee here- 
ater amongſt the Coins and Medals of the 
Ricients. t , t: bo inn d ow 
an i The 


— p p ————p̃ð . 
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cCipal in Quantity of Poor Ore, where many 


the Biſhoprick of Durham , as of Muggleſwikt 


in Lancaſhire, held above 4 Ounces of Silv: 
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The Mines in the Veſt- Indies are the Prin- 


hands might make light work. For the Kings 5. 
of Spain did divide their Grounds by Propor- 
tion to their Subjects to work for it, allowing 4 
them Money and Quickſilver to ſeparate the ¶ ge 
Silver from the droſſy Subſtance ; and they 
muſt pay him again in Silver after a certain I he 
rate; and were it not for the Quantity of the 
Ore, the Silver would be very little. For by 
the Information formerly of one Don Rodrigo 
de Cordua, of the Houſe of Toledo, a Knight, 
who had lived in the Weft-Indies many Years, 
and attended the great Mine of Potoſs, the 
Ore thereof containeth not above 15 Oufſice 
of Silver in 100. The like was affirmed by 
Antonio Diaz, a Portugal, . who had dwelt 32 
Years in the ſaid Weſt-Indier or America. Who 
further addeth, that the beſt Silver Mine that 
ever was wrought upon there, did not con- 
tain. above 8 Ounces in 100 Weight. The 
Mines in Germany indeed were Richer, ſome 
containing 3o or 40 Ounces in the mixt Me- 
tal Ore, and ſome were finer or better than 
Sterling. | 

The Silver Mines of Great Britain lay dead, 
and buried in Oblivion, till of late Years the 
Mine-Adventurers made ſome Attempts there 
in. For anciently there were Silver Mines 1 


and Wardall, which contained 6 and 8 Ounce 
of Silver in the Hundred. Slaitbborne Mines; 


in the Hundred. That of Comb. martin, in Corn 
wall, xo Ounces in the Hundred, where Sit 
Bevu Bulmer did work for a time, which was 
deep, and overflown with Water; but ther, 
Wery givers Branches of char Mine runnin 


Of Cons. 
many Miles off, ſpread in the Earth; of which 


long after ſome Ore was got at Barnſtaple, of a 
branch of that Mine, lying within One Foot 
ind a Half of the Superficies; which, upon 
J divers Tryals of One Pound weight at once, 


held, by Computation, above 10 Ounces of Sil- 


WH ver, but little Lead, and was not difficult in 
ide Melting. The Party in whoſe Ground it 
was found, would not have it meddled with, 
fearing his Grounds ſhould be ſpoiled, and the 
Mine taken from him, which was known to 
be above Half a Mile of One Foot broad. 
Beſides the Mine of Gold at Crayford- Moor 
in Scotland, mentioned before, there was anci- 
ently Silver Mines in that part of Great Britain; 
25 One in the Grounds of Sir Tho. Hamilton, Kt. 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, within 18 Miles of 
Edinburgh, towards the Sea-fide, diſcovered 
Amo 1607, by means of a Collier. In the 
Report of the Goodneſs of which Mine was 
eh geat Diverſity, according as they found the 
eg ore of ſeveral Veins ; for the Bloſſom of Sil- 
er Ore, or the ſmall Veins, cannot give true 
ng ärection of the Richneſs of the Mine; which 
$ the Cauſe that the Spaniards in the Weſt-In- 
te, having found any Vein of a Mine, pur- 
us the ſame towards the Eaſt, and ſeek to find 
the Trunk or Body of it, which they call Beta, 
which is ſometimes 3 or 4 Foot broad, when 
e Veins are like an Arm or Finger. And 
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zire their Judgment, not by the Tryal of the 
ubtle Aſſay, but by ſome good Quantity, and 
creaſing their Tryals by ſome Additaments 
* for the Nature of the Metal Ore, as they 
dge the ſame to be: For alt Diſeaſes cannot 
W* cured with one Remedy in all Perſons, al- 
o' the Diſeaſe be alike ; fo ſome Tryals did 
Bby4 Report 


q 


Obſervation 
on Silver and 
other Mines. 


Wccording to the Tryal made thereof, they O7 


rather tending to the Ruin, than Riſe or Ad. 
-»»12 - vantage of Projectors and Proprietors, as well 


Report 80 J. of Silver in 100 Weight, others 60, 
40, 35, and 207. and then it fal me Ounces. 
The Lead Mines in Ireland did contain more 
Silver, than thoſe in Derbyſhire and Somerſetſbirt 
in England. See more of Mines in the Treatiſe 


of METALS. | 
The little Returns they make after great 
Labour, and the great Charge of Work- 
ing, as well as different Ways of Tryals, 
and little Skill of our Refiners of London, 
whereby Foreigners have uſed to have been 
ſent for from other Countries, with vaſt Ex- 
-pences to Refine and Work the Ore, hath been 
the Reaſon that no Profit can be had in the 
end of theſe Attempts, and is the Cauſe why 
the Diſcovering and Working of theſe Mines 
hath been often -Choaked- and Suffocated in 
the Beginning, and of late ſo much Neglected, 


2s Operators and Partners therein. 

And che Company of Mine-Adventurers in 
England, of which the Duke of Leeds is Go 
vernor, Cc. hath drooped much, notwith 
ſtanding the Accounts of Mr. Waller, &c. 
the Directors, of the Rich Veins of Silver in 
ſeveral Mines; as that Vein at Cumyftwith, 
Yard wide; Another at Goginian, yielding 44 
Ounces of fine Silver in a Tun * Lead, an 


increaſed to 1 Yard: wide in Rich Silver 


Three Levels at Cym/umblock, which woll 
185 * Quantities of Ore, (where one Lee 
- Had coſt the Patentees 1 1000 J.) And M 


Waller by his Letter of Nov. 1. 1706. wrote Fl! 


the Directors, that there was a ſmall Vein 3 

Cumyſtauith at Silver Hill, that on ſome Tryal 

ielded x29 Quaces of Silver put of a Tun 

ad, Wish many orhers, 490 tedious ro f 
t. 18 


Sir Bewis Bulmer took 2000 J. Weight of Si- Of Refining 
rer Ore, and Calcined or Grinded it together, Silver Ore. 
nd thereunto were two Tuns of Lead added, a 
commixed, and afterwards molten by a conti- 
nual Fire, and Handblaſt of 4 Men. And 
here was a Cake of Silver remaining, weigh- 
wg 173 Ounces, and the Extraction out of 
the Lead was ſome 4 or 5 Ounces more; fo 
it was 22 Ounces in the 100 Weight, but the 
Charge was great, E 
The manner to Refine with Quickfiver is 
ood for Mines of 2 or 4 Ounces, where the 
Ore bas little or no Lead ; as the Lead Mines 
in Wales may be wrought to great Profit by 
neans of Quickſilver, being Roaſted by R... 
lection of the Fire, and Grinded, & r. An- |, 
cently of Petoſie Mine, they took to roo of ; 
the Metal prepared, between 12 and 15 J. 
Quickſilver with Salt and Vinegar, and ſo 
prinkling the ſaid Quickſilver tfirough a Lin- 
nen Cloth, ſtill uſing a reaſonable quantity 
of Salt (which divideth the Lead from the 
Silver) and Vinegar or Strong- water (but that 
h-W was coſtly) they left theſe Subſtances toge- 
ta cher 25 Days, every ſecond Day ſtirri = 
in ame with a Staff; in which time, or leſs, ac- 
, Wcording to the Mineral, the Quickſilver did 
4 {erour or eat up the Silver, ànd left all the 
nd ether commixture. Then by ſtraining the 
er hid Maſs, the Quickſilyer went thorough, 
ul nd there remained a Paſt in divers Balls, 
ye called the Almond-Paſt, which by a Limbeck 
M receiving Fire, cauſed the Quickſilver to ſub, To be done 
2 (Wlime, and falling down by the Neck into the by Retotts of 
Water, which is in the Receiver ſtopped cloſe, E** 
ya reſumeth his Body again in the ſaid Water, 
n. and the Silver remained pure, which com- 
. monly was not above a 4th part of the Your 
n 5 


, 
- 
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of the ſaid Paſt. The Quickſilver ſerved a. 
gain, and there was not loſt above 6 Pound 


in the Hundred of Silver. 


"A rave Cormi 
- Engine, ms 
Vol. 2. p.160. 


thereupon. 


themſelves ; of which I ſhall ſpeak firſt of 
the Coins mentioned in Scripture, and then 
of Foreign Coins: Of which take the fol. 
lowing Account, with their Value in Engl 


Of the Allay of Silver I have ſpoke before; MT! 
and no Monies in any Mint are made of pure MW ! 
Silver, becauſe Silver, in its Purity, is almot MI 
as Flexible as Lead, and therefore not ſo uſe- MTh 
ful as when hardned with Copper. As like- rh. 
wiſe Gold Minted Laage would alſo be tool 7 
Flexible, and therefore is in all Mints allayed Hr. 
with ſome Copper, and moſt Mints differ in 1 
more or leſs Allay. | 

Py. the Money was Coined or MW he 
Stamp'd by Hammers; but after the Reſtora- The 
tion of King Charles the Second, it hath been N he 
Stampt by a Mill or Screw, and all the Old 
Coin that was Clipt very much, was changed 
into that Stamp in the Reign of William the 
Third, according to an Act paſſed Ann 
1697 
Io take the Figure or Print of a Piece of 
Coin, take Lamp- black and Vernice, ſuch as 
the Painters do uſe ; Anoint the Coin with 
it; Put your Paper upon Lead, and Print 


But now *tis time we come to the Coins 


Money. 
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The Valuation of Coins mentioned in 


Scripture. 
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The Hebrew Talent of Gold weighed 12 75 


Pounds, and was worth 
Engliſh about — 4500 


The Hebrew Silver Talent - - 375 


The Fews Gold (Sacred) 
Talent 5 3750 


The Fews Gold (common) 
Talent —— 1875 


The Talent of Attica — 250 
The Talent of Babylon — 218 


The Shekel of the Sanctu- 
ary about — N 


The Shekel of half an 1 oo 


The common Shekel, called 
by the Chaldeans Selang, e oo 


was worth but about — 3 
The half Shekel —— — - 00 
The Gerah is held to N 7 þ 
been about | 
Denar ius, or Drachma, was = 
oo 


— ä 


Wages of a Day-Labourer, 
and weigheth of our Mo- 


ney 


at 
00 00 
O00 OO 1 Chro. 22.14. 


00 oo 


00 00 
IF 00 


-02 oo Gen. 23. 16. 


o2 06 Neh. 5. 14,15. 


ox oo Jer. 32. 9. 


ox 03 


00 O13 Exod. zo, 13. 


Matth. 20. 9. 
do O73 | 


brick Minab, rendred Maneb , contained 2 Ezek. 45. 12. 


hundred Drachms i in Weight. 
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Value of Foreign Coins with Engliſh Money 
| r. 

Bezents given or offered _ ; 
IF 00 doo 


the King on Feſtivals worth 
about 


The Seſtertium :. 


The Seſtertius is valued at 07 16 
The Doblone, or double N 01 05 


of Italy at about — 16 oo 
A Piece of Eight (containin "Ty: 
8 Ryals) about I 1 
'A Spaniſh Ryal, Rowen Julio, the 
Old Denarias , the Drachma | 
and Dutch Skilling, are near © 22 0 
an equal Value, about 64. or 
-  Rix-Dollars in Germany are of 
Silver, and worth -— 00 94 00 


A Rubble is ——— oo 13 04 


The French Eſcu, or Silver 


Crown ; the Spaniſh Piece of 

Eight ; the German Dollar, > 00 04 05 
Low-Dutch Pattacoon , and 

Scotch Crown,are nearequal. 


Gold and Silver Money in China is Current 


only by its Weight, not by an Ps Mark, 
Cc. Impreſſed upon it. 1 


An Oeban of Gold in ben ſwells to 40000 
Thayls or Crowns. A Cockien there is 4 


Crown in Silver. A Thouſand Caxias make 
a Thayl, and ſometimes Three and a half. 


PRE. v 


Thel 


he 


Of - Coins: 


| * e 4. 
The Ducat of Hungary is worth a- 
bout — — — — 7 10 
Ducats according to Dr. mw}, 6 
A Sultaine — e — 7 
A Xeraffis — — — 0 6 
Livers, Franks, and Florins each 1 


worth about — 

A Copſtick of Germany where our } 
Shillings are call Copſticks) 0 1 o 
wort — — 

A Chequeen Gold of Venice, is equal to Se- 

venteen Livres. 

A Guilder is equal to Three Copſticks. 

A Scudo in Italy, is worth 9 Livres. 

A Caftellon in che Weſt-Indies exceeds the 
Dneat. 

A Caroline in Nopleri is equal to the Jutio. 

Copeca in enn, Fifty of them go to x 
Crown.  - | 

A Denarii is worth one Penny.. 

The A ſper in Turkey is worth one Danny. 

A Souſe. 

The Maravidis of Spain Twelve go to a Pen: 
ny. Fleylin ſaith 600 to a Crown. 

In Venice they had Copper Money, called Seſ- 
fi, valued a2 Quatrini; an 6 Quatrini 
Were 1 

In France they had Millers; / Petit Deniers 
Demers; Doubles, and Liarts. 


In the Low Countries they had Duyts, Mites, | 


Negenmanckens,Ortkens,whereof 4 make a 
Stiver, and 5 Stivers made Six-penee. 8 Ne- 

nmackens, and 24 Mires, were x Penny. 
In Flanders the Mite Was called Corte, and 
by the Wallom Engcuni, and in other Pla- 


1 
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ces Point, Pite, Poote, being all 'Sub-divif. Io. 
ons of Obolus or the Half-penny. In Scam 
land they had Turnoners, and Pence, and 
Half-pence in their Names, and much baſe b 
Money of Achiſons, Plackx, Babys, Non- E. 
ſuits, Oc. In England every Tapſter, Chand- j0d, 
ler, &c. made Tokens of Lead and Brat , 
for Half-pence, and at Briſtol by Queen 
Elizabeth's Authority, they were made of 

Copper, with a Ship on one Side and C. 7 
(Civitas Briſtol) on the other. K. Fame: J. 4 
made Farthing Tokens of Copper to aboliſh }'***? 
the ſaid Leaden Tokens, having on one ; 
Side, Two Scepters (for England and Scu- 'F 
land) and the Harp on the other. What f 

Coins have been of this kind ſince, every 
Child and Beggar knows; not forgetting 
the white Tin Fathings made in K. James II * 

Reign and the Farthings made after the Birth 

ol the Prince of Wales. See in Chronol. p.223. 
At Bantam are thin Plates of Lead called 
Cat and Pitty, a String of 200 Cattas, com- bet 
poſe the Coin ſtiled Sata, which is in Value u. 

3 Farthings Sterling. 

- Twenty-ſix Peyſes or Taques in I»doſtan 
(the Mogull's Territories) make a Mamoudy or 
Shilling. TRE 
Ihe Perſian Copper Money is called Pott; 

that particular kind, called, Kasbeki, 40 Com- 
poſe an Abas, worth 1 5. 8 d. Sterling. | 

Two Foangs in Siam and Pegu, make 2; 
Maſe, and 4 Maſes.compoſe a Ticol, in value Dai 
about 30 Sols French Money. £138 I 
In the Mogul's Territories, a Ropia is half 2 5 
Crown (French Money) in Value; a Lac 2 eh; 5 
mounts to 200000 Ropia s, roo Lacs make 2, a 
Carou, and 10 Caroas an Areb. A Theil off 
Silver makes 11, 12, or 13 Ropia's current 
„ Money. 


Of.. Corns. 333. 
Money. A Maſſas and half, make a Thiel of SY 

Iilver, 10 whereof compoſe a Thiel of Gold. 

19 A in Gold is in Value 1 Ropia' O 

n na 

Eight Perſian Larees in Decan, make a Pa- 

god, which is a Noble, Current Money Ex- 

zh, tho ſometimes it amounts to 8 or 10 . 


Of Great Riches. © Of Riches, 
| ſee Vol. 2. P. 
* Alexander the Great got at Suſa, in Perſia 179. 180,181, | 
(10990. Talents in Silver , and. 9000000 of 85. 
f oined Gold. 
The Stones of the Palace of S»/z were faſt- 
ned with Gold, 


C. Caligula in one Year is ſaid to have ſpent 


7 700000 of Seſtertiums. 

P Sardanapalus burnt with himſelf x00,000000 
Wi Gold Talents, and 100000000-0f Silver 
. alents. | | 

N Crafſus the Roman Lieutenant ſaid, that Man 


as poor, who could not maintain an Army 
this own proper Charge. | 
When Coxinga and otherRebels of Chine, 
661 took the Iles Formoſa and Tayoven from 
e Dutch, they found Ten Tun of Gold, &c. 
The Spoil which the Phociens got out of the 
Wemple of Apollo was 60 Tun of Gold. 
See the Rich Treaſury of Lorerto at this Day 
n the Treatiſe of Rarities. 
Camillus's Fine 5ov000 Pieces of Braſs, was 
| our Money 1562 J. 10 s. Vid. Liv. Lib. 6. 
Daily Reward of Roſſia the Stage Player, 
doo rt th * 8 285 Pence. 31 J. $7. \Vide 
acrob. I. 3 | 
bass Demand of Derſthenes 10000 De- 
ters, was 312 J. 10 . 
250000 Deners the Price of Cicero $ Head to 
onius was 7 L 105, 8 The 


Of Comms. 
The Supper of Caligula! at this rate; cof 
r ee 
The heap of Braſs Money gathered by Cini 
Son of Valerius, wiz. 600 Seſtertiums was 
468750. Max. I. 9. c. 1. a ] 
- <ſop the Tragedian Player, left his Son 20% A 
Seſtertiums. David left in Gold (beſides Sil ( 
, ver) 180 Millions Sterling according to the 
C.alculation, But Solomon left behind him buf o 
dne Tenth part of that, namely 18 Millions. Wa x 
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LE 
The ſeveral Differences of Pounds or Livre th 
by which Nations Accompt or Reckon by. T, 
| 1 e 
ENG LAND; in expreſſing her Sums, uf. E 
the Word WP each Pound being ii The 
value 20 Shilling, — 1 ov oof, © 
In France Livres differ, bu] Jet as 
generally are about 
| In Flanders a Livre is equal to- 00 11 
3 In Venice a Livre is but about 00 oo. 
In Genoa a Livre is about — 00 , OI 
At Turin in Save the Livre is N, IE 
At Leghorn a Livre is — 00 o 
15 Milan 2 Livre is =——= * 00 oo 
n Naples à Livre is — 0 or 
In the Pope's Country (or % ja 
.  pacy) a Livre is —— $9? 01 
In the Pope Territories in _ 
_ _Catolonia a Livre is 4 3, 
In Valentia a Livre is about — oo 05 « 
In Caſtile and Granada ——— 00 02 06 
5 In Scotland a pound was equal to oo or 08 ſter 
| Other Nations reckon their Coins as befof} and 
* in the Value of Foreign Coins 55 
oi "+4 0 \ 51 "I - \ oe. 12 | [ ſerip 


Owl did Illuſtrate Coinofgrrice. - 
* Aitick Money. 
ol A Paſs: WAS famped on the c _ of ce. 


i The Impreſs of a Mouſe - was viſible on that Colo ef ha 
of Argos. . | 
A Horſe was, Inſculped c on the Coin of Ce- Coin of c- 
phalonia.. | ? bajonis. 
ef 45 e adorned theirs with the Image « Coin or un- ; 
| of Sapp 
* Coin of Chies- bad the Pourtraiture 4 8 of clio 
| omer. 
p The Romans ſtamped on the Reverſe of their 
„Coins, either a Ship, or the Image of Ja- 
nus with Two Faces. Mea 
me Coins called Hyparis, Tremifia, and He 7 als 2e 
miſis, were Medals ſcattered amongſt the of — 
People at the s. en of tlie perots. 
Roman Emperors 
The Coins amongſt the 3 entituled =p Coingat In- 
combia were in the ſame manner diſperſed — 
among the People at the Command ofthe perors. 
Greek mperors. 
dn the Reverſe of a Coin of Fulius Caſar, is Coin of 7. 
Inſculpe g an Armed, Man, ſupporting the Aer. 
Image of Victory, 34 on N 
in Army Man fe uſta ining 2 little 
Cell, or Chapel la his Right Hand ( the 
Standard, Vit. F the Eagle was preſerved: 1 1 
a little Cell of Silver or Gold. 
ker Auguſtut had won his Victory it Adam, Coia of 
and — Egypt, he ſtamped on the Re- ITED. Sea 
verſe of his Gola, a Crocodile, and V1 — hereafs 
—— . 5 A Palm- Tree with thi is I 4 
leription tia Cafta. © 
b * + ra Tha 


Coin of 7. The like was obſerved by Titus, after his Con- 
Veſpaſion. queſt of Jude and Feruſolew, who on the © 
Reverſe of his'Coins, Inſeulped a Woman 
ſſtitting under a Palm-Tree, in a Calamito 25 
. Poſture with Hands bound, and this In“ 
255 ſcription. Tudea Capta. - 

Coin of ib On ths Reverſe of ſome of Tyberius' $ Coins 
_... Are. the Arms of the Me s lodg 
* cd in a ſhufled or confuſed Heap (Emble 
ol their Overthrow) and the . 5 Germ 
; nia affixed. The like was dene by Domi 
| Coin of b. ar, and Nero, who ſtamped a Bull dragge! 
n by the Horns, with Armenia Capta ſubjoinet 


The Liberality of the Emperors was deck 2 

"of by the Effigies of a Woman ſuſtaining i 

her Left Hand a Cornacopia, and in her oY Moo 

the Roman Congius, which contained 10 Pound 

„With the Motto, Liberalitas Auguſti, When the 

Aetde yur! would repreſent their Triumphs. the Signal 

| e of a Chaplet of Lawrel was lodged off 

ihe top of a Shs Curulis. The Apotheoſis of 

1 \ Neibearion « of the Emperors was declared u rr. 
e 2 the Reverſe of the Roman Medals, by thith .- 

Nigure of an Eagle aſcending, up to Hear: 

'. + our of the Flame of their Funeral Piles. r 
Coinof au. There was one particular Coin of Nau 

De: where on the Reverſe were 4 Horfes unh; 

: led, running 1 e 2 mor? * pur 

[Cri Hon," icutatione per Taliam remiſs, Its 

Nb” of the ſevere Poul 

58 6 Horſes, for his Uſe and Carriag 

2 had been ſo generally diſgaſtful to uten 

Territories of Bay. | 
. e., are ſome Coins of Antoninus Pius was à W 
aired in Blue, and ſ ed on a Roch 

751 135 Britania ſubjoined, by which was Inſinþe, _* 

ated that Bricain was a0 Illand. 
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£ 05 the Reverſe 970 2 Denarii of "Mark An. Coin of Mark 
e i of e by | Ur there was the Pi- bee. 
- Man fratidingg in a Chariot, draw 
y Four Sea-Hotfes, benitying bs Deininod 
Er b 4. Ooig of tees; Cane 
pon t everſe of 4 0 * a) oin . _—_ 
there is a Pileu: ſtamped with this Inſuription⸗ S π u | 
Libertas Awpuſti. © Now the Piles: or | Bnet; Manner of" A 
ia Lirtde Wand filed Rudir of VordiSa, with: abe e 
| * ＋ = to ſoftly touched Slaves on ney, © 
on their Manumiſfiori were ever | 
the . dien | Freedom ; hence it was, that Coin of . 
when —. had facrificed Cæſar to the Pub- mw. © 
Ick Liberty, he Inſculped on his —— a 
* between Two Daggers. Upon an 
Coin of Auguſtas, is ſtamped an an Half 
ooo between Five Stars, the Moon did de- 
the Increaſe of his Empire, the F ve 
dars did repreſent (as Urſpuus affirms) Five = 
imnent Games, as the Lad: Secularet, and 
ers that were Celebrated under his Goverti- 
Dent. 
Upon che Reverſe of a Coin of Catia, Coin of Clays 
here is Inſculped the Sun in the Figure of a . 
blaſws, placing a Crown upon a Trophy, too 
nfimare,char me of his Family had been Vis DER 
lors in the Ladi Appollinares, or Games — 
eo Apollo or the bun. 
On the Reverſe of a Coin of Nerds; pub Coin 1 Nes 
Med by Spanbeimus there is the Signature! of : 
We Sepia or Cuttle-fiſh; the Polypus, the Pare 
„, and the Gommuryur of Craw. ffn to re- 
reſent Fertility; from Whence it was, that 
rd, on the Birth of his Daughter Claudia by 
Ppea, Inſculped theſe Symbols a Index's of 
* Fee On a Coiti' of Velliu, is Coin " 
the c or Covering of the Ti lia. 
* Ke e Pentel which is a Crow, n; 
C 2 dhe 


Sr 
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dhe top à Dolphin. The Tripus ſhewed bis 
Father had exerciſed the Office'of Augur. The 
Crow, 2 Bird Dedicated to Apollo, ſhewed his . 
Father had (when one of the Quindecim viri) I ,; 

Ef 

im 


preſerved the SybiFs Books, and the Donn 
Coin of m. mewed che Maritime Situation of Delpbo. I im 
an e On the Reverſe of a Coin of Trajan, there is 
. an'Owl perched on a Pillar, ro imitate his 
Coin of Awe- conſtant Vigilancy. On a Coin of Maren 
liw. _. Aurelizs; is a Cupid beſtriding a Tyger, to ſug- 
= ** FE geſt; that Love charms the moſt-Savage Af 
n, ions. On the Coin of Caracalla and Maxi; 
l mianus, there is a Lion Paſſant, whoſe Head is 
adorned with Rays, the Mouth Armed with: 
Thunderbolt. The Lion ſignifies Prudence 
the Rays Majeſty, and the Thunderbolt Pre 


vidence or Empire. 1 a 
Coin of Kings The Kings of Epire did ſtamp on their Coin. 
of Hir. 2 Thunderbolt in Fæſſe, between a Star it 10 
Chief, and a Dart in Baſe (for theſe Tem on! 
ſee the Ordinaries in HER AL D RI) T 


the Dart ſwiftneſs of Juſtice. On a Coin Or 


et 
Ind R 


EY when in: danger of F amine. 
Coin of ne. On the Coin of Galle, was the Figure 0 
Man loaden with Spoils, ſtamped on then 
verſe with theſe Words Quadrageſſime Ren 


, - Of Comes: 
Cn another Coin the ſame Motto, with a 
Man bearing a Bow in hand. Thefe ſignifi- 
ad the Remittänce of the goth Part of Men's 
u Eſtates, which had been £xacted, and Fines 
'. impoſed upon their Goods, and theſe violent- 
> Wy levied by Horſemen and Archers. 
5 -On;ſome Dollars of an Ancient Duke of 
"Brunſwick, about 100 Years ſince was the 
amp ofa Savage Man holding a burningCan- 
Wide in one Hand, and the Trunk of a Tree 
In the other Hand, and the Emperors. of Ger- 
-s Arms on the other Side. They were 
| Wmade of the Silver wrought with great Charge 
out of a Mine, named the Savage or Wild 
lan in his Country, being only a Mine of 
courſe Lead (whereof 600 Weight of Ore 
made 100 of Lead, and that 100 of Lead but 
z; Ounce of Silver) wherefore the Inſcrip- 
"Son of the Coin was Aliif inſerviendo conſu- 
„s the Candle by Conſumption of it- 
elf doth give Light unto others. More of 
Mines, See in the Treatiſe of Metals, 


ee Romans, one ſeeming to lift up his Hand in. 
nd Rejoice, and by them the Emperor, with 

I Scepter in his Right Hand, and in his Left 
Torch, putting Fire to Papers. (Adrian re- 

utted the Publick Debts due to the Imperial 
eaſury for 16 Years paſt, by burning the 
iiginal Obligations.) 


Pallas Shield, denoting the Terror his“ 
ictorious Arms infuſed into his Enemies. 

When they expreſs'd the publick Security Of Reman 
the Empire, they Inſculped the Gate of a Coins and 
iy on ſome of their Coins, and on others —— in 
We Impreſs of the Arches of a Bridge. Wen 
ne Youth of the a 6OY and the Increaſe 
PIC C 3 | of 


On the Reverſe of a Coin of Adrian, were Coin of 4 


On a Coin of Severus, was a Gorgon's Head Coin of Sev 


Of. Coins; - 
of his Dominion was to be repreſented, thete 
was ſtamped on the Reverſe of ſome Raman 
Medals, Fupiter beſtriding a Goat, with this 
Motto. Javi Guſcenti. On others Fupiter e: C 
rect graſping: 3 forked Thunder, with the I Gre 
Words Jovi Fropugnatori. And on others 7. Hyl 
diter ſtretching out his Right Hand Armed L. 
with Thunder, and leaning his other on the f. 
Gate of a City, with this Inſcription. Jovi 4 
' Cuſtodi, The Elattery | of: - Herod's' Medal ta F 

Anthony. See 2 in his. Epiſtle to Philyſ ne 
HE K. of. Spain. 
See Medals, in Powers how Painted, in — 
che Treatiſe of. PAINTING. 
Queen Mary of Eng/ond\ being preſerved 
from her Enemies through God's Providence 


of which ſee. in . eg t ary 236 
237. Ordained for the Inſcriptions of 
Is ſtamped in her Reign this Verſe bf c 
- A Domino factum eft illud, & eſt mir 
Tenn oculis noſtris. This was done. by our Tbe 
Lord,; and it is wonderful! in our E. F, 


N 
beg b. And this may ſuffice. for) A brief Touch upon 

the Antique Coins and Medals, of whic 
who deſires to ſee more powerful Strokes and 
Deſeriptions of the n Sorts ol 


2 enen r oa: * 2 N 


955 rn WM, 4 iy £24 28 


Lox Ae by Gan 1 wy 
ITE pu 4 a r ha. Bitribe, ON Expotinn of Co 
* Kaminen Silver Coin. 

1 — >. N. 
wu" — | 3 | 
tine r —_ . I 

which 


0 a 11 


* 


7 ber and Mara: 


7 1 is in the Alen. of | the Pole. 
Idle | 
Waferus of the Ancient Coins of the Burch 
Chaldees, and Syrian. | | 
Heres Leagued Diſcourſe, 188 3 
les Arithmetick. 1 
15 bs Man of Travel, Motey a and Men: 


25 ſt inies Tarraconenſis, Neri acts Antiq qua, 
iu 12 and the Authors e na- 
ne . R 


S8 MMT FL; 


_ 


E 2 at Ms 2 5 


of the Rohan, 8 | 3 
Weights and Meaſares. A I 


The Roman Liguid The Grecian Liquid 
Meaſures were, 5 Meaſares were, 


The Cochlear fire. The Ampbors of At- 
Lgulus, —— 46050 tica containing 120bo- 
ob. — 11720 05.72 Zeftes or Sextari- 
Acetabulum, 5680 ot. Cbus and Congius is 
Wartarios, — 3840 6 Seſtarios; the 
res half of a Aſetreta. 

The Corile half a Sexta- 

ria; the Quartarius a 

2 — of a Sextarins, i 
0 an Fight. 
Chyathos che 4 3, Concha . 
the g ofa Sci, My - | 
ae hemes the 
ar the rs of 
— ' 

The 


8 


392 


Furlong, 8 to Mile. 9. Millre, a Mile. 


ay The Pound 12 Ounces and 
«>» Thee 8 Drachms. 
Ihe Drachm 3 Scruples. 
2h ths The E 2 Oboles. 
The Obole, 123 Lupine. 
. Phyſic 


— 


The Roman Meaſures of Length were, 
1. Digitus, goooo to a Mile. 2. Pollex 60000 to a 
Mile. 3. Palma, the Leſs and Greater, 20000, 
and 6666 to a Mile. 4. Pes, ooo to a Mile. 
5. Cubitzs, 3333) to a Mile. 6, Greſſus, 2000 to a 
Mile. 7. Paſſus, 1000 to a Mile. 8. Sadum, ot 


2 


Their Square Meaſures were, 1 Adu mini. 
mus 4 Foot broad, and 120 long, wiv, 480 
Square Feet. 2. Clima about 60 Foot Square, 
3. Porca à piece of Land 30 Foot broad, and 
120 long, containing 3600 Square Feet. 4. 4- 
Aus Quadratus half an Acre, or 4 Porcas. F. Ju- 

erum an Acre of Ground in length 240 Foot, 

Fn breadth 120, Which maketh 2800 Square 

Feet. 6. Centuria 100 —_ or 115 20000 

Square Feet. 7. Saltus a Forreſt or Land, con- 

taining 4 UWenturies, or 4000 Acres. 
nl * 


Wan“! t ny 
The Roman Pound contain'd, 


YN DRY en e 
Granum, 6912. Or by others thus. 
Siliqus, 1728. Grains, F040. 

Oban, 576. Oboles, 504 
' . Serupulum,. „ 288. Viftoriatos, 168, 

 Drachms, | , 96. Deparios, 84. 

. Uncia, .,,, 12. Ownces, " MS 
ith uy? So Libra, i I, 


Serien Weights. _ 


f 


I Thelefſer Talent? 60 Pounds. 


0 7 cights and Me. 


a 22 Weights 1 5 Dioſcorides Ph = 


an 


en. 


576 e and 6912 Grains. 


„ Nuadrans 3 Ounces, Triens 4 Ounces, 
2 5 Ounces, Selibre half a Pound, Sex- 
| 7 Ounces, Be- 8 Ounces, Dodrans 3Oun- 
» Dextans 10 Ounces, Dennx II Ounces. 


Of the Hebrew Weights ad Meaſures. 


Shekels; © 2 Staters, r Ounce. All which 
ere double in the Weights of che Sanctuary, 
cept the Ounce. 

A — was about the Weight of balf an 
Dun * 1 
The Hebrew Cubit anſwers 0 the Naur 
vor and g. 17 Inches 3 Engliſh. 

The Geometrical Cu it contained 6 Coms 
don Cubitss. 

The Barab ſignifies ” moch Ground 2x may 
E Travelled in half a Day. 


nds Breadth. The Uſe, Rev. 21.15. 
brew Mile, 500 Engliſh Vards. 


Meaſure, The Epbab makes 6 Gallons 16 
Pottle 4 a Pint Engliſh;"and 10 Epbabs made 
Omer; The Omer was 1 Pottle, 1 Pint 3 
| Junces, and 10 Omers made 1 Ebbe. Of 
| _ Meaſure, the Bath was like the * 

0 


The Mina or pound 16 Ounces, FM” ON, | 
Lis or 12 Ounces of 96 Drachms, 288 Scru- 


e Parts of a Pound were, Sextans 2 Oun- h 


252 


Hebrew 
- Weights and 


The Common Weights were 8 Drachms, Meaſures, 


Kanth, Arundo, the Reed, 6 Cubies, and 8 Keck: 2s. 5. 
Zaghod, Zemed and Beroth, 1009 Cubis, — 16. 
Zeneth, Spithama and Dodrant, 2 Span. "Of 8 ns 38. 16 


40. 12. 


3 94 | Of Wight ad Miſes 


C The Fie..x Galley {of of 2 Pint. And the Ly 
TT near} of 2 Pie: of a Pint, and!“ 
Tbere are two { 
5 vix. mn uſed here, 
Troy weight. >> 1 1 Ounces By 
| 9 5 8 I Penny Weigh,” 
| vpn 3 22 S 83 Grain 8 2420 Grains. | va 
ba: Mitte 8 20 Mites. 
CI) \ 2 Droi 1 24 Droits. Th 
b Ferr 1 2 
S J 44 Blanks. 1 
32 


'>Fis alſo divided into 

24 Parts, called | 
Trop Tag aac Carat, 8 x0 Penny, Wa 
Gran into 4 Parts, which are call 400 
EI ts Carrat Grain is Tr 
Genin; o there R 60 Orc in: 
— — Se NLO 


By this Weight are wei 
| ks W 1 read and Corn 
9 „ ſhould uſe, thi 
2 8 N leaſt Weighs 

20 Grains 1 * 

SC 20H (2 Scruple 9. lards, 
PF: EE. mp make Ja Dram. Sys 12 
4 — 12 98 1 en 1 Sr ö 


0 — 4 
4. 2 
5 pw vas © f 18. 


AVER: 


of Welghti.and: Mast 

AVERDUPOIS Weight is reduced into 
weral Denominations, viz. Tuns, Hundreds, W 
marters, Pounds and Ounces : nt * ** | 


16 Ounces 7 
28 Pound 


7 


4 


are, Fleſh, Butter, Cheeſe, Iron, Fenn 
* Lead, Steel, and all things whereof 


Corn, whereof 


1 Can Inch. 

1 à Foot. 

E. 5:5, 
5 e See 
make 4 3 aud. is 


: [RIES 


14 Perch | a 
$8 Furlongs,or 


320:Perches 4. ; rot $841 208 zi 
that a Mile, eie to e Statute ot 
ry VII. ought to be 63360 Inches, 1760 


lards, 1056 Faces, 3 Foot; 
at is, 280 Foot more than the Halia Mile. 
or more 1 5 59 and an half, 
DON 
of Earth, 


1 


ble a 
les, compaſs che whole 61%, 


7. 1 


An 


Averdupois 


4 | N 
20 Hundred 5 9 Tun Avr 
By this Weight are weighed. all r= 


395 


Weight. 


The foals Appicuire Meaſure 5 # Bar WY N 


a Fathom,. | — 


— Xs 20 


taken from 
the Maps. 


28 — term 
it, Biliens, is 
10 Hundred 
- Milli 


Of Weights and Meaſures. 

An Acre of Ground ( ſo efted from the 
Gemen word Acker, and that from: the | Lai 
ud ay 15:40 Perch in length and 4 in bread: 
and 30 Acres ordinarily make a Tard.Lan 
and 100 Acres are accounted a Hide of Lani 
But in this,'and alſo in ſome Weights and othe 
Meaſures, the Cuſtom of the Place is other 
wiſe, yet muſt be regarded. 

In France, about Pars, 12 Inches make 
Foot, 22 Foot make a Perch, and 100 Perch 
make an Arpent. And 
England by a certain Author is ſaid to con 
tain 29 Millions 568 thouſand Acres, Scotia 
1443 2000 Acres, Ireland rSoOOOOO Acres, thi 
Seventeen Provinces 10597000:Acres,' Spa 
67535000 Acres, Italy 44257000 Acres, 6 
many 95 646000 Acres, Pruſſia 10240000 Acres 
Poland 80854000 Acres, Denmark 40432600 
Acres, Sweden 85897000 Acres, Part of Rut 
232558000 Acres. So that Europe or "Theſe 
dom doth but contain 802740000 Acres, whic 
is not the r2th Part of hk whole Earth. ＋ | 
Afia, Hungary, Dalmatia, Tranſylvania, and . 
. Turky, 1 385367000 Acres; Muſcoviht 

s 128817000 Acres, Tartary 2991100% 
Acres, Perſia 385367000 Acres, Calicut ant 
Eaſt-India 7200 Acres. In all Aſia N 
Millions, 86x Thouſand Acres. Africa con 
taineth 1541 Millions 883000 Acres, Americ 
contains 1152 Millions 00 Acres, N. 
Hiſpania 1149 Millions 13 3000 Acres. So tha 
or the Total Sum of Acres of the Inhabited Patt 
of the World is 6 * Mbliars, 632 Millions, an 
17 Thoüſand Acres. By this many Obſer 
— ard Sompuſatidhs « of Countries may 
; 8.7 


nh | | No 


Of Weights: and Meaſures. 3979 © 
Te before I ſpeak of Bdcopeivg Meaſures, ae 
the will, ſet down 1 


+ Difference of Miles uſed by the * — 
The word Ale is uſed by the Italians, Ger- — 
„Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, Scots and 


ohh, 2 
1 The French and Spaniard; meet by Leagues. 


The rue reckon by Diſtances, N 


nf. 

The Exytion and Aubiaw "_ the — 
The Switzers count their tedious Journe 

y reaſon of their Mountains) more by the 88 
pace of Hours than Diſtance of Miles. » perch Mile 
ne Perſians made uſe of cheir Pariſanga, à and a half. 
ind of Meaſure, now by them called Farſach, 2 
ob —.— each did contain 20. Stadia a Stadia i is | 
— or 4 Miles. > 1 

wks have no diftintion of Ways by 
15 , Or Days by Hours. 
Chinos uſe the Meaſure of Nun, being the 
wrney of one Day; as alſo the Courſe ot 

ſs Ca a Meaſure among the Eaft-Indians) be- 

Ye ons Mile and a half, ſomecimes two 


The Gothiſh and Swediſh Mile i is no leſs than 
er 6, ſometimes 8 Halian Miles, each Tralian 
on ale and half being one Mile Engliſh. ) $4. 
The common German Mile is more than 
\ Engliſh or 5 Italian Miles. The French Mile 
wo proper Miles, called by them a League. 
he Datch Miles are between the French and 
man Miles. be Poliſh: and \Daniſh Miles 
C e like the German; more chan 3 Eugliſb 
. 
A Japan Mile, ſee Weights and Meaſures f 
pan. 


| 8 Re- 


Some reckom 


/ 


Seen 2009 25 Such Firk. or:18 ont 


y * a a » . * a — * , g 
2 — 1 4 
: . - od a ? a 
4 | N 4 . 
4 Pp * * L * 
* . | | | 
39 ts ang leaſures. 
- 


tive , Receptive Magde of *Kbgland ate eite 

2 My . Liquids or Moiſt enk or of Dry this 

3 whereof about a Po Averdapow make 

br o u¹ N, Pint. es . VEE 

ure, 2 Quarts tur c ne 2 Pottle. __ 
2 Pottles NE a Gallon. 

8. Gallo? og? 42 Firk. of Al 

à Firkins a Kilderkin. 

2 Kalderkins o or 32 Su a Barr. of Alt 

ee & J Firk.offis 


28 2 02 ll 4 Þ SuchKilderko#36 Gal. 
MM dd K Den. 
Yet 5 b. 24 H 
2 Buets/ ot Pipes 


© Confiſting of 1728 Pints 


Wine Mes- 


hold Proportion as 4 to 5; 


of Beer Meafite are 5 Gailons'of Wine Me: 
Wine -1s 8 Pound 
Roundlet of Win 

T on 
Gallons and an half, —— 


ſure, and each Gallon of 
Troy Weight: So that a 
holds 18 Gallons, half a 


42 Gallons, 2 Hogſhead 6 


Dry Meaſure, * 


Coal, & c. or any kind of D 
fured, of which there is the 


Barrel of Butter or Soap is the ſame with 
Barrel of Ale. The Engliſh Wine Meaſure 
are ſmaller* than thoſe: of Beer or Ale, ar 


chion 84 Gallons,” a Pipe or Batt 126, and 
pq une, or 2016 rr 


Dry Miesſares are those in which ca 


- fa Kilderkin. 


* 
1011 


a Hogſhead, 
a Butt or Pipe 
La Tea, 


or Poutsds, and 


ſo that 4 Gallot 


J Gallons, 'a Pu 


e 


8 
> A 


A Barr.of Beet 


2 Pini 


r e 
00082 5885508 


SS 


0 dee, 


re, The Cob C allon is big 1 
r and leſs than the k A Beer- 
lon Me em WD 
and 35, and is countgd | 8 P 1 ray 88 


Jeight. 

Of Iron and Lead. Iron is 3 y the Iron, Lead 

ound, Hundred and Tun, of dich 2 un is Fi r, Tin 
00 Or 2244 Pound. Lead is reckoned; bi the 4.2 
bund, Hundred and Fodder; A Fodder: is 

0 and an half, n 9 cho 
Pin, cn 4h and LY have x Iz P to 


+ » * 110 5 
of Wool ; Alaft is Nen 1 Sach is wer 
e ee, a Tod 1259. 
2 Stone, à Stone is 14 Pound, and à Clear 
ue: ſo chat a, Laſt of Wooll/ con- 
ins 312 Stone, or 156 Tods. 
Of Fit. Ling, Cod or Haberdine ha have Of Number 
124 to the Hundred. Herrings are counted of Fiſh. 
the Hundred, Thouſands, and Baſts. A 
laſt is 10900, every Thouland IR and 
E 109% : N . 
8 aper and 
Paper and Parch ent. A Bale of Ne * 


8 ire 24 Sheets. A Roll of Parchment is 
Dozen, and a Dozen is 12 Skins. NY 
ue 


0 * 
19 * alt v7 


F "i s 


Of Weights and Meaſures: 
Fuel, according to the Statute , is ſiz 
into Shids, Billets, Faggots, and Coals. 
Shid is to be 4 Foot long beſide the Carf, a: 
according as they are marked or riotcheg, 


is the Proportion or Compaſs ſer, which c 
ſhould be about or round, as if they have | 


25 4, Or 5, Notches, then ſhowld they be 1 
Compaſs 5 in the midſt 16, 23, 28, 23, ot; 
Inches, and ſo of the reſt accord ingly. 


Billets are to be 3 Foot long, whereof this 
ſhould be Three forts, as the Single, a Cz 
and a Caſt of Two. The firſt r= Inch! 
and an half about, the next Ten, and td 
Third Fourteen Inc _—_ 

Faggots muſt be Three Foot long; and 
Band beſides - Knot 24 Inches; and ma 
round, for flat F ts be much, leſs thout 
all of ons Chana about. The Sack of C 


contains 4 Buſhels. 


Sables, Martins, Mitgs, Jenirs, Filkes 21 


Greys, have Four Skins in the Timber; Cc 


ney, Kid, Lamb, Budge, and Cat, have Fi 
Score to the Hundred. 


Scat Skins are 50 to the Kip, ind Tann 8 
Calve Skins 12 to the Doten. I cather is nu 


bred by Hides, Dickers and fats A Laſt 
20 Dickers, and a Dicker ro Hides. © 
T he leaſt piece of Money (or Change, b 


5 not for Payment, no Man 7 2 = 
_  receiveſiiall MoneyY'is g Fu 4 where... 
of make r Penny, 12 Pence a chilli vg, 6. Shi 


lings a Crown weighin juſt an Gunce 
— pois) 6's. 8 d. a No is, 2 Nobles mal 


„1 + 23 581 


. 2 Mark, a tk, and * Nobles a Found. 


x 7 4 ? ' c 4 
o : ij 1 „ 1 A 


* CY 
A " * * * - — VF 
2870 £1. <1 nose 
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LC. 
The 


Of Peigbis and Medſures. 


At Alicant iti Spain, the Weights are the 
Cargo, Quintal or Kintal, and Rove of 24 
pound, being 18 Ounces, and the Rove of 


Rove, and 4 Roves to the Quintal, and 2 
Quinrals and half to the Cargo. The Quin- 
al of 96 Pound, becauſe of 18 Ounces to the 
ound, makes 108 Engliſh. Pepper, Cloves, all 
dpices and valuable Commodities are ſold b 
he Rove, whole Quintal is 120 Pound, whic 
about 18 or 20 per Cent. leſs than the Engliſh 
112 Pound. Here the Rove or Cantar is a 
Quarter leſs than ar Cadis or Malaga. 
The Meaſure is the Vare which makes 35 
ches and half Engliſh. | . 

he dry Meaſurè is the Hanague, whereof 
make 8 Engliſh Buſnel. 
The Cantar for Wine Meaſure is about 2 
allons Engliſh, | 2 
Note, that 12 Barrachilia's is a Chiaze, which 
þ equal wich 4 Hymmocks of Cadis or Malaga. 
alt at a Ryal a — According to Cu- 
bom a Ship is to have one Meaſure for their 
r een 


being 105 Pound Subtle, which produ- 
6 eth at London 111 Pound Or thereabouts, 
de other is only proper for Iron which makes 


19 128 Paund. 


Their Meaſure, the Vare, of Which 159 


akes 100 Yards Engliſh: | ON 
Corn is ſold by the Hape 


e 10 N 


7 
- 5 v 4 d 
i 1 „sibi. . 
D ' is prac * 
A. X. * 3 11 Ci „ 90 
* - 


td. - 


88, f whereof 


% 


The Weights 
and Meaſures 
of Alicant, 

; Bilboa, Malaga 
oy 16 Pound being 12 Ounces. All groſs Com- and other 


moditics are weighed by 24 Pound to the TradingPorts 


Spain. 


A: Bilboa they uſe for Weights two Kinrals,” ' 


Of Weights and Meaſures. 


At Malaga their Weight is the Quintal or A 
| which they divide into 4 Roves or Parts ak. 25 
Pound at 16 Ounces per Pound, each Oun 
contains+-16 Drachms, each Peaches 2M 
Grains. And this Quintal or C. makes i in Lu 
don 106 Averdupois. 
Here-the 7 aac is the Vare of 32 or z 
Inches Exzgliſh. 
Wine Meaſure is a Rove, which 3 is divide 
into 8 ſmall Meaſures, called Sombres, and 
in England 4 Gallons, and.25 of theſe fil 
Pipe, which is 100 Gallons Ergliſh. Oil Me: 
ſute is the Rove of 25 Pound. 
. The Weight and Meaſure of a Yard of 
tin, See in Colours and Dying. 
ry Meaſure is the Hanogue, which is d 
8 Almodes, making 1 W = 
2 in Weight, 1 beep 44 Pound, "Ma tri 
99 Pound Exgliſ 11 


At Sevil and Cadis, the Weights are ü 
jc as at Malaga. 
1 Me Gu oe, Rore aboyr + 
- lons Ezg uartels is 2 
* for Oil and Wine. PR "7 


þ Hogs are 16 Ounces to à Pound, 
Pound i is a Rove, 4 Roves a Kintal, 54 RO 
z a Tun. The 12 is about 3 per Cent. gn 
- ter than the Eng The Quintal is of 2 0! 
the greater for Sugar, Spices (except Pep 
and Cinnamon) is divided i into 4 Roves, e. 
Rove being 32 Pound which is 9129 Poul 
2. At x6 Ounces to the Pound, and exceeds 
Engliſh Hundred by 16 Pound, Pepper is 
ba Quintal of 121 Pound whi ch is | 
Wh. Hundred, and Cinnamon by the Q 
of 128 Pound Engliſh. 


Of Weig bis and Meaſures. 
MEASURES are of Two ſorts, x. The 
for Linnen, Silk, or Stuffs, in meaſuring 
with which, an Inch is given to every Vare. 
do that the Vare is 42 Inches and {, which is 
Amoſt an Engliſh Ell. 2. The Coveda, which 
maketh 3 Quarters of a Yard Engliſh. To this 

t no Advantage is given. Meaſure for Corn 
the Alquier, three of which makes our Win- 
leer Buſhel, and 5 of the Alquiers makes 
he Hanaque. 15 Alquiers makes 2a Tun of 
I;fol Water Meaſure, 60 Alquiers makes a 
oy of Salt, 100 Moys of Salt is 33 Weys En- 
. 3 Alquiers makes 2a Buſhel, 13 Chants 
. Wakes an Allmuden, and 52 Allmudens is a 

in of Wine. | 


At Lyons are 3 ſorts of Weights. The King 
eight, the Town's 8 the Silk Meaſures of 
eight. The Town Weight is 100 Pound at . 
6 Ounces, which makes at London 96 Pound. 
Tze Meaſure is the Alne, 7 whereof makes 
London 9 Yards. AN if r - 


At Marſeilles, the too Pound is in Ergliſh 
pound and a half. 

For Meaſure, 8 Palms makes a Cane, which 

2 Yards and half Engliſh. The Muld of Corn 
60 Buſhels, or 7 —— Engliſh. ' © 


u Paris their Weight is the Quintal of 100. 

Mound at 16 Ounces, which makes at London 

e pound fubrle; hed 
op Meaſure the Alne about 45 Inches 


At Roan, the Kintal is 104 Pound, Engliſh 

Pound. The Alne is 46 Inches Engiſ# 

t for Linnen is allowed 24 Aulnes for 20. 
Dd2z See 


tl 


's Weights and 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


Wei and 
— of 


tiule, whereof 37 ; makes a Laſt at Amſterda 


Of Weights and Meaſures. 
See in Meaſures of England, p. 396. 
The Weight is the Pound of 16 Ounces, 
Too whereof makes their Quintal, and at L-: 
don 108 or 109 Pound near. | £ 
Their Meaſure is the Ell, which is 4 of: En 
Yard F»gliſh ; ſo that 100 Ells makes at * 
don 74 Yards or 60 Ells and a half. Some fayWlu 
59 Ells. rf 


| 5 
The Weight of Antwerp is the Quintal of 7 
100 Pound of 16 Ounces to the Pound, which 1 
makes at London 104 Pound. or 
Their Meaſure is the El Flemiſh, which isMmak 
that 100 Ells makes but 60 Ells or 75 - YardMaen 
Engliſh. TO , d 
Corn is ſold by a Meaſure called the Ven N 


Which is xo Quarters Engliſh. 1 Mi 

Wine is ſold by the Stoop, the Ame, O 

the Butt; 50 Stoops is one Ame, and 10. Tu 
Stoops is a Butt: The Stoop makes at Lond: 

7 Pints, and the Ame 42 Gallons Wine- mei At 


ſure. | 120 


At Florence the Weight is the Quintal, 
too Pound, of 12 Ounces to the Pound, whi 
roo makes at London 78 Pound. 

The Meaſure is the Brace, and 4 Braces 
a Cane, and roo Braces are found to mal 
48 Ells and an half, or 60 Yards and an ltiaWuine 
Wine is ſold by the Cogno, which is 
Barrels, each Barrel 40 Metadels, or 20 Bound 
tles, and the Barrel is to weigh r20 Pound The 

Oil is ſold by the Orcio or Barrel, and col: Ells 
tains 32 Metadels which ſhould weigh Worn 
Pound. Wrought Silks are here ſold by ij Sac 
Pound for Livres, and not by Meaſure, Food C 

h E nent! Acks : 


Of . aks and M ne 


At ce the weight is the Pound of 
12 Ounces, and 25 Pound is a Rove, 6Roves 
$a Kintal, and a r00 Geno is 70 Pound 
Engliſh, and 1 Pound Engliſb is 17 Ounces 
Genes ; and 112 Pound Exgliſh is 58 Pound Ge- 
90a. And the Quintal is 100 Rotelles, which 
makes 1 50 ſmaller Pounds, and is 106 Pound 
Engliſh. The groſs Quintal of 150 Pound is 
ef 18 Ounces to the Pound. 
cl” The Meaſure is the Cane of two Sorts, one 
for Silk, which is of 9 Palms, whereof 100 
makes 26 Yards Engliſh. The other for Lin- 


11 Yards E 

Wine is ſ a0 there by the Miſerold, whereof 
makes a Botta dimina and two Barrels makes 
2 Miſerold, which is 100 Pints. 

Oil is ſold by the Barrel, 14 whereof makes 
Tun of 236 Gallons to the ne 


At Legborn their weight is the Pound of 
12 Ounces, of which 15 and an makes the 
ound — liſh, fo that 145 Pound there, is 
one Modern Appetite: ſay, their Ouin- 
all of 100 Pound makes 76 Pound Engiiſh,and 
at their Kintal of Sugar is 151 Pound, a 
intal of Fiſh 160 of their Pound. The 
Wuincal of Allom is 130 Pound, 100 Pound 
Ounces Fngliſh. The Quinral of Woob'r6o 
ound, 123 Pound |} Engliſb. 2 90 
The Meaſures here, 4 Braces make-a Cane. 
2 Ells Eng fo) 8 Braces is g Yards Engliſh. 
orn Mea is a Stax, 3 Staxes is a Sack, 
Sacks-or' 44 Staxes is Maggio. A Stax of 
od Corn will weigh 5o Pound Egli. 3 
$7 and 3 Quarters _ the Evgliſh Quar- 

3 | tet 


Waen and 1 is of 10 Palms, and makes 


4⁰5 


3 —B <0 dw G Cz = _ = 
\ ns hy =- 


= 


; Inches. 


. CN to an Ounce. 


Of Weights and Meaſures. 

ter. M4 Mina's at Cenoa makes 100 Sacks 21 
born, and 12 Mina's makes a Tun of 40 
Wincheſter Buſhels. Wane is ſold by the Coing 
which is 10 Barrels, one Barrel is 20 Flask, 
2. Mettidels is a Flask. Oil is fold by the Ox: 
cio or Barrel, and ſhould weigh 85 Pound 
and hold 32 Mettidals Coxat and Colcbeſ 
Bays are ſold here by the Cane in Livres ; Ser 
ges, Says, Cc. by the Piece for Dollars. 


At Meſſina the Weig he is a Pound, of 1 
Ounces, by which Sill is ſold (for Tarries 
21 Pounds makes a Rotella, 100 Rotella's : 
common Cantar, which is about 176 Pound 
Engliſh. 

The Meaſure 8 Palms make h Cane, : 
koned 23 Tan but found above 6 


- Accompts are here kept i in Once, Tarries 
1 20 Grains to à Tarrie, and 30 


At Milkine che Weight is a Quintal of 100 
Pound, 70 Pound Engliſh, 0 

The Meaſure the — 100 Braces mak 

* Ells Engliſu. 


At Naples the Weight | is a Pound of 1 
Ounces, 11 Ounces; Exgliſb; ſo too Pounf 
there, is 71 Pound E g. The Rotello is; 
Ounces and an half, 130 Rotello's is the Can 
tar of 77 Pound, x96 Pound Evgliſh. 
OH is ſold by the Salmo, n 
Tun, 236 Gallons E. 


; a eee of aQuinal 100 Pom 
Wer pi 4.4 "x11 - 
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Of "Weightriand: Meaſuren 


a Their Meaſures are Two, One for Woollen, 


ind 8 Palms make a Cane, and 30 Canes is 
oF Ells and half Exgliſiu. The other. the Brhce 
which 3 is 3 Palms and a half of He faid 1 


At Fier the Weights are of 4 — The 
100 Pound Groſs is 1 . — Pound Subtle, and 
makes 'ro6 Pound ſb; The roo. Pound 
dubtle for fine Goods i is 83 Pound and a half 
eros, and makes at London" 64, ſome fay 
66 Pound. And ro Pound Esgliſb is 
151 Venice, Subtle. The Hundred“ Wei N 
r Silver or Gold Thread is 116 Puun 
Ounces Subtle. Fur other i is for Sitver Gold 
ind Gems. 94 1 971 5? 


dne for Silks; Sc. of which 5 Braces makes 
y Engl; Yards. The other for Stuffs, Lin- 
een, Ce. rnb rr 2 Ells and an 
half Engliſh. 
Wing is ſold by the Meaſure/ "alles the 
. er _ is 4 Bigorza's each Bigorza 
A 8 The Quart 4 Sachies; 3 
eras. a ' 
Oil is fold heed by Weight, — by Meas 
ure. The Weight 30 Pound 3 Ounces. T be 
Meaſure a , which makes 25 Pound. 


14 


— of 120 for groſs Goods. The Third 
dH 132 Pound for Food. The er — is 
F'-8 Pound Engliſh: 


| ) 


Dd 4 | The 


the other for Linnen. The one is the Cane, 


Their AER irs Two, called the Braces, 


At Frankfort ( a free City) che Weight is Wei 
the Pound of 16 Ounces, of which there is Mea 
Quintals, one of roo Pound for fine Goods. Sermany. 


* - N 


„ 


ures of 


ſop 


* 
- 
7 ” *- 2 1 _ * 
n —_— — — Ow — 
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the Pound, 120 whereof is t 


One Schip Pound is 20 Liſ- pound, or, 28 


in Londwn.s Yards: tW 544: 7d | 


Of -Wengbts and Meaſures. 
The Meaſures of Length are Two. One for 
Linnen; the other for Woollen, both Ells dif. 
fering about 2 per Cent, 100 Ells wherec 
— at Lexdwabout 48 Ells. | 


At Hemburgh (a free Cir 2 % — * 
ir 1nta 3, Ane 


bs 


$07 or 109 Pound Enxgliſh. 
The Meaſure is the Ell, 100 wherpof is 4f 
and a half Ezgliſh.. - 
Corn is meaſured by Schepel, 90 makin 
a Laſt, and 83 Schepels 10 men Engl, 


At Lubeck the Weight ” the Pound: 2 I 
Whictr is made a Centner, and a Schip Pound 


Pound. One Centner is 8 Liſ-pound. . A Tu 
of Salt is 20 Pound. A Stone of Flax is 2 
Pound. A Stone of Wool _ Pound. On 

Pound is 16 Ounces or | 
Their Meaſure is 2 8 whereof mak | 1 
1d docs f Hi ei Hi, cane 


8 5 il 

At Name cheir Weight is the: PounFounc 
of 16 Ounces, of he are Two ſevem art 
Quintals, the one of/ too Pound, the othe 

120 Pound, and the Too: RAY Poun 
En poliſh... 178 Ant. 12 . 
The Meaſure is the Ell , 100 where 
3 Ells Exgliſp. 
223; Hoi, lo ,omu0 5»: nne 
At Viema their Weight is the Pound, w 
in ſome Commodities is divided into 
Cootes; and in ſome into 28 Pints. The 16 
Pound, doth make at Londen 123 Pound 


Circa, 


Of. Weights aud Meaſures. 499 

for Their Meaſures are 2, one for Linnen and 

u. Pe ocher for Woollen. The 77 Nane at 
dg makes here 103 Ells in Linnen „ and . | 

in, Wollen. 1 

"Theip 17 1 5 is by 1 of 3 5. 

; 2 and by Ducacs of vo at 12 Weg 

m $1 1 1 04. ett! 


At Cop their Wei are the great Weigh 
Mid ſmall nbegy che vix. weighs of 120 Pound ee 
nee other of, 112 2; Pound, which. are divided Demnerk. 

ito 12 Parts or Lanes at 10 Pound per Stone. 
[hey have alſo a Skip Pound which makes 
Stone, at 10 Pound per Stone, which is 
0 Pound, on 20 Liſ-· pounds of x6 Pound 
uk is 2, Skip Pound. And the 100 Pound 
Fb ig 92 gt Copenlagen. 8 
The Neha arg. no where to. be found | 
rain, the beſt is chat roo Yards. fag map 

out mg Ells 2 | 


py Pound 


be re is alſo ar Ries, ' * 
The Meaſure is the * yy 166. ah , 
alf woke 100 Yards Engliſh 


At, —— the, commen Weig he is the Weights and 
ound, 136 whereof i 15 4 Quin n London Mesinres of 
akes 114 Pound Circa, and e 104 Pound Poland. 2 
x2/iſb hath yielded here about 120 Pound. 

The ar hog of Length is the Ell, which 

half of the Exgiip Ell, y — their Linnens are 

ld by the Seel. which, contains 57 Ell 

ad an half r.. 


At 


/ = 


2 
make 11 -pound I 7 20 5 —— 


= —— — QQ — . 


cl 
Meafure ures in Which is 150 Rottes, each Rotte 12 Ou Nc 
Twrkey in each Ounce 12 Drachms.” The Drache 
Errope. 16, Quirats, the Quirat is 4 Grains. 


/ 


 Feights and and At Muſcow their Weight is the. Adele 


11 0 Whights wid Meaſures. 


dan übe g 18 
| Weights and At Darteibt their Weilhi is the Pound 2 
© Meaſures of whereof" 116 Pound at Lond, 2 10 
Fruſſis. Pound. ere is alſo the Skip: pou * 


Liſ-pount;"16. 8 14 Mark pot 

und, apt 20 Li pounds makeés 1 Skip-poun 
y the ſmall Stone of 24 Pound. Bur ce 
great one | to, weigh .groſs Wares of 


bos nag 2 
＋— e o Pound tothe Skip-pow 


awd Þ3 reir MeSfife for Letigr i is che Ell, r 
Ell whereof 15 49 Ells 
99825 Meaſure of Beer s tl the Far « contain 


4 L 
= Waere br Corn is Ahe Laſt, whic 

60 Sheffel, 96 whete6f makes 211 
= in n or 25 Quarters and a half 


s make amy Mud, whic 
the A S ene of 34 Pound. 


WS ILSS Oo? 


of which 96 niake à Pound, 40 Pound a Pood 
og 10 Pood 4 Bercovet, ſo their Pood is; 
Pound Engliſh.” 
Meafure is inte | an Arctiine; "about ; 
Inches in circa. 100 Archines are found i 
make about 75 Yards Engliſh. - nile ec! 


2784 201 — $145 44 


At Conſtantinople their Weight is the * 


Oque contains 400 Drachms. 176 . 
is 4 Lodero, and oo Loderos is about 4 
Oques and called a r or Cant 
which is 120 Porind ie 


os 11, on 
JA S 


Of Meigbir aul Meaſur6): 
silk is fold by the Baleman, which is 6 


ks, or x6 Pound, and one Third Ego; 
t weighed by the Lodero, 13 eye: + 


5 


F 


The Mittigal or Midical is 1 Dractim 
half, which is 24 Killats, 20 Mittigals o 
old is 3 Ounces Engliſh. 'The Chequin,s Sul- 
nie, or Hungar, is 18Killats. Fi 


[The Second is the Grogram or Chambiet. 

| . 24 Inches, 24 whereof make 
a 

Corn is ſold by the Killow, and eighth 

out 20-Oaks, and 8 Killows and 2 Thirds is 

al Quarter. I 0 4 

Wine and Oyl are ſola: by ch6 Meter, which 


n Engliſh. 


— an Ounce, and 14. Ounces make a Ro- * 
24 Rotello's is a Fracello, which is 25 
— 12 Ounces Engliſh; 15 Fracello's is a 
ntar,' or, as it is called at Aden, a Baher, 
out 386 Pounds En 2 5 
Their Meaſure is alſo T 725 vix. the Pico 
e26 Inches and a half Engliſs. Ke | 


At Ae 


Arding e cen 2 — The Rottulg 
W 4 Pound x that is, 720 Drachms. 
he Rottulo fo or the ee or Le Sk 86 118 

-Wrachms 721 Ounces. - The 
A End The Trip — 
; Rottulo 


1 


12 Drachms make a Baleman. I, 


The Meaſure is the Pieos, one of Cloth ; X 
of which. makes 3 Vards "Engliſh, and 15 a- 


akes 8 Oaks, an and is about 2 Thirds of a G | 


In Arabia the Weights are mych * Baka Wei 
r wiz. The Drachm, of which 10 _ 


the Weights are the Deaths We Wei 
de Rottulo, which differs in Drachms ac- = 


Towns in 


Turky in Aſie. | 


12 


lures in 


— 


412 ef Weights and Meaſures. 


Rottulo-is the ſame; The Caravan Silk Ro 
tulo is 600 Drachms, 4 Pound Exgliſb and Warn 
Pound Marſeilles, The Aleppo Wells is 12 
Drachms, 13 Engliſh Ounces. The C) 
Cotton Kintal of 100 Rottulo's, 106 Pour 
Engliſh... The Kintal of 100 Rottulo's is 62 
Legborn. The Oque contains 400 Drachm 
Others ſay a Kintal of 100 Rottulos is 3; 
Pound Engliſh, called a Cantar. 

A Weſno of Silver is zoo Drachms, and the 
is a Weſno of 3600 Draghms; 60 Drachmst 
one Ounce, and 10 Ounces to the Rotellq . 
which is about 4 Pounds 14 Ounces Averdi 
pois: So that 112 Pound Averdupois is 22 Re 
tellos 8 Ounces ; and 100 Rottellos; 2 Calf 
tar is 418 Pound Averdupois. Gold, Silve Hake 
Precious Stones, &c. are ſold by the Mittig 
which is 11 Drachm. A Drachm is 60 C 
rats, and a Carrat 4 Grains. 

The Meaſure is the Pico, 27 Inches, or! 
a Yard Engliſh. oy 


At Alexandria a Kintalis't03 Pound EH 
I10o Rottulo's is 101 per Marſfilles. 330 Rotniible t 
lo's is a Sciba, which is 120 Pound Leg bers. 


7. * eL * UP : 4 Write 21 1 
At Bagdat, the Patman makes 3 Rottuq at. 
of Aleppo, or 6 Oques and 2 Ounces. 2 e 
1 N 2 | N Li . F f 3 7, 112110 ny 
At Smyrna, the Weight of 180 Drachms ene. 
a Rottello. 100 Rottellos is a Kintal of uns 
Oaks, and is 119 Pound Eugliſi, 44 Oaks 


„ 2 Kintal. 2400 Drachms or 6 Oaks is a Ba 
man. 400 Prachms, is an Oak, which is 
Pound 171 Ounces Averdupois Engliſh. - 8 
rachms is a Chigue. 250 Drachms is: 

ak of Opium. 12 Drachms, is an Oak e 

atlron, 146 Dmchms iͤ 1 Pound El., 1 


Of Weights aud Meaſures. 


By the Kintal of 45 Oaks, are ſold Cotton- 

un of all ſorts ,' Galls, Allom, c&c. 

By the Kintal of 4.4 Oaks, are ſold Cotton- 

ooll, Sheep-Wooll, Tin, Oc. | 

By the Battman is ſold ſeveral ſorts of Silks. 

By che Oak is ſold Pepper, Cloves, Mace, 
amine, Galbanum, c. 

By the Chique is fold Goats-hair, beaten 


of the other, and uſed for Groſs-Goods. 
The Load or Cargo of 36 Maundſhaws 
ke about 486 Pound Averdupois. 4. The 
letigal for Gold, &c. whereof 6 and a half 
uke an Ounce Venice. 5. The Rattee for 
jiamonds, Pearls, &c. wherein are 20 Vals, 
nd 23 Vals make an Engliſh Carrack. 


ſhe Greateſt an Inch longer than the Engliſh 
lard ; and the Leſſer is 3 of the other, agree- 
ble to the Pico of Twrky. | 21 
Tavernier ſaith their Wine, as all other things 
fold by Weight, and not by Meaſure ; and 
at Anno 1666, the whole Account of Wines 
nade at Sciras amounted to 200025 Mens, the 
nly Weight for Wines, containing 9 Pound 
ench, at 16 Ounces to the Pound, or 4125 
uons at zoo Pints to the Tun. JENS 


, 


d is 7 Penny, 16 Grains Troy Weight in 
gland; 9 Deniers, 8 Grains French, 


The Weights of Perſia are, 1. The Maund- We 
uw, about 13 Pound Averdupois for Silk. Mea 


f 


u 
The Maund-Surrat, containing two and an Peſo. 


Their Meaſures are Two, called Cawedoes ; 


Te ven 


413. 


hes and 
res of 


\ 


In the Mogu!'s Dominion their Weights are Weights and 
ious. , As for Gold, Silver, Civet, &. they Meaſares ef 
4#: 


re the Weight called Toll, which is 12 Maſles, 44 


4¹4 


The Pounds of Surat are greater than tho 


= 
yani's - % 


Of Werghts'and' Meaſures. 
- 'Thevenot ſays, at Surat are divers Heads 0 
Weights and Meaſures; but the moſt com 
mon uſed in Trade is the Man, containing 4: 
Serres or Pounds; and the Pound of Sur: 
contains 14 Ounces, or 35 Tolls. That a8 
Gold and Silver is weighed by the Toll, whic 
contains 40 Mangelis, which makes 56 Engl 
Carrats, or 32 Vales. A Vale is 3 Gongys. 


The Man makes 40 Pound Weight all 
Indies over, but the Pounds or Serres v. 


= of Golebonda; and the Pound at Agra, is doubl in 
to that at Surat, viz. 28 Ounces or Serres. F ? 
Silk there is the Pice, 5 Mitigals and a haf. 
or 2 Tolls. / 7 
The Common Weight for other Comme Ti 
dities is the Sear, which is various. At Ari” 
tis twofold, the One 26 Pices, the Ot 
30 Pices, which zo Pices is 22 Ouncaf R 
Averdupois. The Sear of Surat is 18 Pices. WW... 
There is alſo the 100 * „ calle 11 
Maund i. 40 Sears make a ſmall Maund, x c 
Pound of Engliſh. Tavernier ſaith, The Mi. 
is 69 Pound, at 16 Ounces to the Pound; bi Tt 
the Man which they weigh their Indico with... 
all-is but 53 Pound. a 
Their Meaſures are the Covado or Cobit 
The ſhorter is uſed for Silk and Linnen, anW 74 
is 27 Inches Eygliſh : The other Covado is 0. ;; 
ferent in ſeveral Places, viz. at Surat, Comp. 
boja, &c. it is 35 Inches, but in Agra Delli, 80h 
it is 32 Inches. T 
All Grains and Liquid Commodities hic 
ſiold by Weight, there being no Conca cal 
— — in any of the Mogu/s Territorial ©. 
4e 


e Morden. 
5 | | 1 


W Weights and Org 415 
Weights of Cbias are the Bahar; ſaid Weights and 
off TRL eve ral places , but the Common = ures of 
iar is 300 Cattees. A Cattee is 16 Tails, 
out 20 Ounces and three Quarters Averdu- , ond ite UP 
"ub that the Bahar is about, 199 Pound © __— 
There is alſo the Bahar for ſimall Weight of 5 
do Cattees, 22 Tail to 2 Cattee, and à Tail 
One Ounce and a half Averdupdis ; ſo that 
here this 2a is 412 Poand Bell. 77 


a Japan dan \- their Weights. are "the. Fiakin, W Weights and 
hich is x25 Pound Dutch. One Fiakin makes N : cafures of 
do Cattees, One Cattee 16 Tail, One Tail 

0 „Maes, and a Toney is by ſome accounted 

1 Qunces Averdu 2 bn 20 

Their Meaſure for 7. Length i is the Taz - 

or Ichin, which is about 2. Yards 4 Exgliſb, 
r 6 Rhynland Feet; 60 Icklens or Ichins 1s 


| oRhynland Rods, and x89 Rods is a Fapan 


Their Dry Meaſures are the. 2 which 
1 Cocas, abdut 3 Pints Engliſh. 


The Weights of Siam afe the Win, of two — — and 
: The Great Bahar is 200 Cattees, a — 

tree is 26 Tail, a Tail is Ons Ounce and 

tal of Lubon. 

The ſmall Bahar is alſd ao Catibes, a Cat- 

e is 22 Tails, and each l an Ounce { of 

bon Weight. ENTS 


„The Weights of Bantam are the Bahir, Weights and 
lach is 3 Picals, or 369 Pounds Engliſh : The Meaſures of 
Feral is x00 Cattees, or 132 Pound Engliſh; and OW” 
Cartee is 200 f Ounces Engliſh. 
Their Meaſure of Le is the Cover ; 


Wat is, 3 of an Engi;ſh Yar 
Their 


416 Of Weights and Meaſures, 
en 5 Their Dry 3 which 
27 Pound Engliſh. 


- The Weights of Goa fot Spices is the 
wt har, which is 3 Quintals and an half of P. 
Goa, gal Weight, and anather for Sugar, Hon 
e. Which is call'd the Maud, which is 
Pound of che aforeſaid Weight. | 
Their Meaſures for Length are the ſa 
with thoſe of Laon. 
Their Meaſures for Grains, Rice, 67 
che Medide, 24 whereof is 4 Maund, and 2 
Maunds is a Candel, which! is about 14 Buſhe 


Engliſh. 


. — and The Wei hts of FI is ths Baba 
Meaſures of which is 200 Catreer. A. Cattte is 29 Oun 
9 228 Engliſh. 


AUTHORS. korn 


N - EPIPHANTUS hath written De Menſuris, 


See Dr. John Greave's Diſcourſe of the R 
man Foot and Denarius, Lex Mercator 
| Morden's Geography. See alſo the Bod 

Called Dierriber, „ and many other A 
thors. For | 

Caper Wolphius hath put out an Alphabetic 
Enumeration of the Famous Men ti 
have wrote of Weights and Meaſures. 


RS. 
A 
ETEORS are certain various Impreffi- 

ons made upon the Elements, exhibi- 
ting them ſometimes in one, and ſometimes 
| Wn another Form. And becauſe, for the mo 
Ware, they appear on high, and are Generat 
u the Air, they have got the Name of Mete- 
rs from their Elevation. Meteors are three- 
old, viz. Fiery, Airy, and Watry, according to 


noſt conſpicuous in them. 


tre various, according to the diverſity of their 
figure, Situation, Motion, and Magnitude $ 
For when a fat kindled Smoak appears in the 
form of a Lighted Candle wandering op and 
lown, it is Called an Ignis Fatuus, or Will with 
Wifþ : When it hath the appearance of a 
oſs-Bar, or Beam, it is called Trab; When 
a Pillar of Fire ſtanding upright, it is called 
| a e when its Parts are of une- 
pal t 

id broader, and the Ends ſmaller, tis called 
Draco Volant, that is, a Flying Dragon, When 
he Fiery Meteor ſeems to skip like' a Goat, 


lar is, a Skipping Goat 


pateticks 


 (Ffalations ariſiig from the Earth, and kind- 


ckneſs, the middle Parts being thicker -. 


ppearing ſometimes kindled, and art other 

mes extinguiſhed, it is called Capra Saltant, 

| But the moſt won⸗- 

krful and terrible of all the reſt are Thunder 

id Lightning. ; of which hereafter. The Pe- 
+2] Comets amongſt Fiery Meteors, ... 

id therefore attribute their Generation todo 


Ait the upper Region of the Air ; but the 
18 20 Modern 


e Pre-dominion of that Elenient, which is 


FIERY METEORS, are thoſe chat con- Fiery Meth 
Wilt of a fat, ſulphureous, kindled Smoak, and 


Ad KY « 


Of Mfeteors. 
Modern Philoſophers are of a different Opi. 
nion, (ſome Comer. being bigger than the 
Earth it ſelf) and they are diſtinguiſhed int 
Baſtard and True. Baſtard Comets are thoſe 
which are Sublunary, and compoſed of Earthly 
Exhalations, raiſed into the upper Region« 
the Air, and there kindled. True Comets art 
above the Moon, and ſhine by reflecting tha 
1 8 and not by being kindled into M 

ame. Thoſe of the firſt kind (if any ſucif/ 
be) are Meteors, but the latter are all Wandr 
ing-Stars.” Of Comets being Traced in thei 
a Way or Orbit, ſee Vol. 2. p.258. -""- 
Airy Mete- ©" "ATR Y METEORS are thoſe which co 


wh 


Bon „ ſiſt of Flatuous and Spirituous Exhalationſer. 
Watery Mes ſuch as the Winds are. rele 


tears. „ WATERY.METEORS conſiſt of Vapo 
or Watery Particles, by the Action of Heat ſ 
parated from each other, and variouſly mod 
fied. Theſe are manifold, as Clouds, Sno 
Rain, Hail, Miſt, Dew, Hoarfroſt; of! | 
„„ . 7... 

„ APPEARING METEORS are Mod 
Suns, Mock-Moons ,. the Meteor called Vin 
In the Appearance of a, Firebrand or Rc 
Of Thunder. The Rainbow, e. i 
1 THUNDER. is cauſed by 4 Cloud, bei 
condenſed or made thick by Heat; whil 
therefore becomes more heavy, and ruſhe 

The Poets feige, down equal and altogether upon an Infer 
eba:Enceladus Cloud; the Intermediate Air. being there 
— Giant, - ſtrongly agitated, is the Cauſe of the dread! c 
— Sound: The Air, which had been intercept 
with a Than. between the two Clouds, bein forced to 
derbelt, ant coſ tire thence; by the weight of the middle p 
_ Fug of, che upper Cloud, which forceth for it 
_ 5 fass narrow Gap to get out by. Thunder we here 
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pi-Mfore- tearing the Cloud, diſſolves it into 2 

he Shower of Rain, which commonly follows 
Thunder. The Sound of Bells, and Cannons 
charged, make Thunder to ceaſe. And at 
Ualmbury-Abby, here in England, they uſed to 

Ring the Great Bell, called St. Adam's Bell, to 
re away Thunder and Lightning. c The 
Wike Cuſtom, is ſtill in Uſe at St. Germain in 
ace, &c. The Thunderbolt is denied by, 

noſt, none of the Ancients ever ſpeaking of, 

m before Avicenns ; and it is ſtrange, if any 

ch thing be, none is ever found in Great Ci 

ies, ſuch as London, Pars, 8c. The ,Greeks 

rite of a Stone called Ceraunia, bred-in Thun- 

t. Of remarkable Thunders I ſhall ſpeak - 
reſently. | liter 

King Salmoneus uſed by violent Engines, to 
merfeit Thunder : But the Emperors Tiberius, 

# Caius Caligula, trembled, and hid themſelves 

ven they heard any Thunder: And the Emperor 
lnaſtaſius built a marvellous ſtrong Houſe, called 
Iholotum, with a deep Ciſtern in the bottom of all 

tf Houſe, - to | ſhelter bimſelf from Thunder, but he 


Ws killed therewirh, 

LIGHTNING is cauſed by the Exhalati: 
rin that ſpace between the two Clouds, Lightning. 
nich by the heavy ruſhing or falling down 

the upper Cloud are kindled, and with 


erat force break thro' the lower Cloud 

ring downwards towards Earth, ſtriking me we read | 
h Places frequently, and is of that Nature Sam 
ep Melt Gold and Silver in Men's Pockets herb. being 
9 tout the leaſt ſcorching them, employing fruckbyLighr-' 


hole force upon hardeſt: Bodies, and eve“ ning,their Abs 
thing whatſoever that reſiſts its entrance; oo —— 
Nerofote Iron Bars laid on Beer or Wine» nnr. 
eg bar gu e A % , Veſſal⸗ 


of King Henry the Firſt was an gxceedit | 


_ Lightnings ha 


. » derclap with Lightnings on St. Panbs Chu 
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Veſſels, often —— the Liquor;) ſo Aqua. 
forts diſſolves Iron and hard Bodies, yet leave; 
Wax and ſoft Bodies in a manner untouched. 
And as Lightning 22 only from ſuchſ C 
Exhalations as are intercepted between tw( 
or more Clouds; ſo Toll 389157 
 -CORUSCATIONS, or Flaſhes, may be 
cauſed by an Exhalation ſpread under one 
Cloud only, which by Motion running down 
wards'is ſet on Fire, and Flaſheth much afte 
the ſame manner as à Torch newly put ou 
and yer ſmoaking, is by ſome violent and ſud 
den Motion again enkindled. Þ 8 
At the time of the Carthaginian War, man 
Houſes and Temples in Rome were bear dow 
with Thunder. And in the 5th Age, Almig 
9449 Roylas, a Scythian, and 
uiſſant Army, with Thunder and Lightnin 
from Heaven, when he approached to Conf 
tinople, which he meant to have beſieged i 
the time of Tbeodoſis the Younger. Of 1 
markable Storms of Thunder and Lightni 
in England, take as follows. 1. In the Reip 
of William Rufus, Anno 1090, 'a great Ten 
peſt of Thunder and Lightning happened 
England on St. Luke's Day. 2. In the Rei 


Storm of Lightening, Thunder. and Hail, 
Morch 1117. 3. Several great Thunders 20 
ed in the Days of K 
FJobn, particularly on the 25th of June n 
. 2oth of Jaly 1201. 4. On St. Andrew's . 
1223, a great Thunder overthrew Church, a. 
- » Caſtles and Houſes. $5. In 1228, many H; 
ſes were Burnt, and Men and Beaſts killed N., 
Thunder and Lightning. 6. In 1210, a Thy 


made all run out, but the Biſhop and one Df 
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con, who ſtay'd at the High Altar. 7. On 
the zd of September 13 10, Wag an. horrible 
Thunder and Lightning, wherewith the 
Church of Midaleton in Dorſeſbire, with all 
che Monuments, Cc. were conſumed. 8. On 
the Ath of Fune 1561, the Spire of the Cathe- 
Win! Church of St- Paul, being 520-Foot from 
che Ground, and 260 from the Square Stee- 


on the'4th of Aug x577, in Suffolk'was 
Terrible Storm of Thunder and Lightning; 
10. On the 21ſt of Ofob. 1638, in the-Pariſh- 
Church of /i 
Dreadful Storm of Thunder and Lightuing, 
whereby ;Þ erſons were kill'd, and 62 hurt, c. 
And ſeveral other [Dreadful Storms have hap- 
pened in this Kingdom, ſome of which have 
; Weecurr'd. in our time. The Pyrenean Hills had 
eir Name from being often ſtruck with 
thunder. See in MAGIC, Vol. 2. Page 
isses tin | 075 
= WILLS-WITH-THE-WISP, or Wandring 
WMaights, are commonly ſeen about Church- 
A Wards, - Common Sewers, Fire- vomiting- 
, Wiſountains,, and other Places where great 
„ aughter of Men or Beaſts have been made ; 
theſe Places abounding with Fat and Oily Par- 
kcles, and do not mount upwards, - but tend 
downwards by reaſon of their Weight; and 
eing mixed with the Earthy Matter, it 
luctuates about below. And if this Meteor 
before him that Walks, he driving the Air 
before him, drives the Meteor forwards; but 
Hit be behind him, his Motion draus i after, 
Which. is the Reaſon ſome Philoſophers ſaid the 
Wils-with-the-#4fp did fly from thoſe that pur- 


Ee 3 "0 


ole, was Fired by Lightning, and burnt down. 


thycomb in Dewvonſbire, Was A 


wine wich- 
the- Wiſp. 


Neem, and follow thoſe that fly from them. 
LKichand the ad. An Echahnian in kkeneft | 
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Falling-Sears, 


Ai. 
Armies in the 
Air. 


that Light, which the Lightning of ſome gre? 
that they cannot be perceived from the ö 
FR ER © "2 $730 HF;q06- is 5 90 
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of Fire appeared in the Night in many Places Wo r 
in England. Which when à Man went alone, 
went as he went. and ſtaved as he ſtay'd; ſome. 
times like a Wheel, ſometimes like a Barrel, 
ſometimes like a Timber-· Log; but when many 
went together, it appeared to be far off. B-. 
ker's Chronicle. See at the latter End of the 
Treatiſe of MAGI CK. | 

FALLING-STARS are Fiery Exhalation Hr 
kindled in the Air, complying therewith in 
its Motion, and then called a Running or 
Shooting-Star; afterwards, when its more ſub. 
tile Parts are burnt away, falls down, becauk 
the Weiglit of the Earthy and Viſcous Matter 
doth exceed the Heavineſs of the Air that lie 
under it. If chis Exhalation kindled lies at 
length, tis called a Beam; If the bottom be 
broadeſt, a Pyramid; If broad at midſt, an 
ſmall at both Ends, a Flying Dragon. And ſuch 
muſt be thoſe two Dragons ſeen in June 1131 
in England, Fighting and Flying againſt each 
other, as ſaith the Chronicles. | 
- "ARMIES IN THE AIR, Altho a thing 
the Common People are apt and ready to be 
lieve, are yet not eaſily to be credited; nor i 
there above two probable Cauſes whence the 
ſame may proceed. Firſt, That there may bt 
in the Air various Clouds of that ſmallneſs, 2 
every one may exhibit the appearance of n 
Soldier; and ruſhing on one another, mai 
contain a ſufficient quantity of Exhalations ti 
produce ſome ſmall Flaſhes of Lightning, an- 
cauſe ſome Sounds or Noiſes, and ſo repreſen 
the Fighting of Soldiers. The other is, wheÞa 
all theſe ſmall Clouds do ſhine and reverberatF 


Tempeſt,” happening at ſo great a diſtance, 1 


4 
14 
— : E 


- 
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10 reflect upon em. In March 1621, Two 
\rmies were ſeen in the Air at Noon- day in 
ria in Germany, fiercely Fighting, with great 
hundering, like Cannon; And the DFAS, , 
tar at Lintæ, juſt over that Gity, wers lee 

o Swords ſtanding againſt each other, _ 
o Armies Fighting a Pitehid Battel. In 
624, Two Armies were ſeen Fighting in the, 
ir in Bahenia. In 1631; At Aſbberleben in 
— were ſeen two Armies in the Heavens; 

xe coming as out of the North, and the o- | 

her out of the South ; after a long Fight, the 
ytbern Army obtained the Victory. In 1683, 
Iwo Armies were ſeen a each o- 
ber at Cbeſhire in England, &c. I omit ſeve- 
il others ; for — des wn ads, by the 
ength of Imagination, conceit often they 
x chings that really are not. 2 
HALO'S, or the Circles in Appear a- Halo's, 
but the Sun and Moon, are 50 of the 
ne nature with the Rainbow, on 22 N the R — 
ws in Rainy Weather, and lways in 
ir Weather, having ſome Star for. een 
and are produced by Reflection or Re- 
tion made in the Particles of Ice found in 
hee Figure of Stars. 

PARHELIA are called Mock-Suns, cause — 
ey are refleted Repreſentations of the true: 
In, and is formed when the Ends or Extre- 
ties of a Snowy Cloud being diſſolved by 
kat, are by a Supervening Cold Wind con- 

Iced into thin Ice; and ſuch a Cloud bop. 
ning to be oppoſite to the Sun, reflects 
nage, as in a Looking-Glaſs; and by this 
Pans, may 8g or 6 Suns appear in the Sky in 8) 
e Gireld. In ros, juſt before the Death 
Henry the Fourth, Emperor of Germany, ap- 

95 04 peared 


„ 
85 


{ and Heidelburg in 


Cornwall in Ev 


Mock-Moors. - PARASELENE + 152 Mock-Moon, and all 


' Meteors called C 
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peared two Suns, © e ſeeming to. thruſt 
another, and a prodigious Comet. lg 24 


" Anno 11333 4 Suns did a r in EY 
beſides the Natural Sun: - re gl, | 


1 11 7. there ad appear ſeveral Mock. 
Anno 1622, Three Sum were ſeen at Prague 


Anno 1625, The King of Poland av 6 Mock. 


Ane 1629, The People of Rome ſaw 5 Sun 
for 4 Hours together. 
el 5 1638, Six do were ſeen at once in 


Amo 1642, an panel ar El, Thee 
Suns were ſeen in the North. 
Anno 1644, on the 19th of Nowember, 
Sun: appeared, and were ſeen in London. 
"Anno 1650." Three Glorious ps Were ſeer 
at once in Cumberland. 
Amo 1660, on the 20th of Feb. At Dantes 
in Poland, when the Sun was going don, ther 
were 7 Suns ſeen diſtincly in the Heaven 
2 of them Coloured; and 2 White, beſides t 
true Sun; about which was a Circle like 


mitz of the ſame Explication with that of 
Mock-Sun”' And on Maundj-Thurſdey, An 
1166, TWo Full Moons were ſeen, one inch | 
Eat, 'the other in the Net. Sometimes th 
Moon a as if Red or Bloody, as it d 
in March and December, Anno 1117. 
VIRGA is ſpoken o before, and for ti 
and Pollux, fee the en 
of our Treatiſe of MAGIC K. 


_ | * COMET: * 


tam 


Famous Bla- 
— — —— = ah ich 


| —. 4 Bla zin Sta rs Which red in the time 0 
in England. 


Of Meteors. 
<> fo rfaing'y, a Revolution quite round the 


The io tnoſt ſplendid Enigmas or. Comet 
aye appeared in England, were, Twill 


Cuthred,K itig of the Weff-Saxons, about Ango 
Another i 1106 appeared from 3 of the Cloc 
till 9. Another An. 11 10 of a ſtrange Faſhion 
riſing out of the Eaft and aſcending upward: 
A Blazing Stat was ſeen in Ann. 1117. Aut 
ther in March 1 40a, and another in 1454. Ant 
Aun. 1607, on the 26th of Sept. Wire one 
which laſted till the th of Novemb. and in the 
Year.x612 way a Blazing Star. In Au. 1618, 
the 25th of Aug. was one laſted tiſl the 24 
of Fanuary. In Ann. 1647, on the 29th 0 
Nevemb. was another lat ed two Days. 
Am. 1652; on the 26th of December, was onꝗ 
laſted till che roth of January. In 02 1661 
on the d of February was one laſted 53 Days 
In Am: 1684 on the 14th of December, 
one laſted about 3 Months, and ſome writt 
i ſeemed as big gs 5 Moons, In Am. 166 
on the 6th of Ypril was one laſted 14 Day 
In An. 1668 was one ſeen on 5th and 10 
of March. Th Am. 1672 was one on the 2 
of March, laſted till the end of April. In Am 
1677 on the 21 21ſt of April was ſeen a Blazing 
Star or Co In Aun. 1682 on 14 Angel 
2 Blazing Seer was ſeen in 
The RAINBOW i is a Bow of divers Co 
lours repreſented in a Dewy Cloud oppoſitt 
co the Sun, conſiſting of innumerable dlour 
each Drop being like a Globe of Glaſs files h 
with Water, and is produced in ſuch'a mant, 
ner, in that part of the Air oppoſite to thi 
Sun, that the Spectators ate in the middle bes W. 
tween them, fo that if a Line drawn m__ Eng 


$32 (#4 #5 
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to the Eye of tte Spectatot, ' fhould be 


ntinued it would aſs through, he 15 


the Rainbow. This may be con 
ny Examples, as by Water er d 


lers, when they bedew and moiftth' cho 
bath ; and Arbe Fountains that caſt up 
er to a great Hedzhr, which. ing there 
perſed in the Kir do exhibit the 755 of a 
unbow, on theſe ſcattered Drops illuſtra⸗ 
Ab che Sun. Such a Fountain is at Rome, 
hieh while the Sun ſhines makes à continu- 
Rainbow. The Rainbow appears not the 
e to all, but every one ſees his particular 
w. There may be 3 Rainbows ſcen at a time, 
d a' Rainbow may poſſibly happen with the 
ads of it turned upwa ards towards Heaven. 


he 


Ss 


2 © 


= - «* GY 


A Rainbow in the Night, ſince one ma 

open at the Full of the Moon,affording th 

Appearance as from the Sun, but diffe- 
ve in Colour; of which fee mote in the 
Wreatiſe of COLOURS and DYING; And 
way of ſmall © We take Notice, the 
bon 45 the Full, tells the Hours on a Sun- 
al exactly true. In the Year 1679 Three 
inbows were Viſible at once àt in 
any; and in 1622 Three Raitibows and 
tee Suns were ſeen at Prague and Heidelburg 
Germany. As alſo Ann. 1632 at Buſbein 
ar Friburg in Germany, there appeared x 


— 2 — A 


tH 


——— ST 


oYvo-fold Rainbow, one as white 2s Snow, 
ire other black, beſides another of 'a' Flery 
pour. And many other Remarkable Rain- 
ehe have appeared at divers times which I 
uit, and ſhall here take notice, that Dr. 17 71 
b (formerly Biſhop of Cheſter) 17 wer, o 
0 Warden of Wadbam College, 


Engine, bun. of but 4 Giles of Wa- 
ter 


ono Man need be frightenęd if he ſhould 


nyoge7 
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ter forced thro a narrow Fiſſure, he co 
raiſe a Miſt in his Garden, wherein a Perf; 
p! laced x adue diſtance beoween che Sun at 

e Miſt, t ſee an, exquiſite Rainboy 
all its proper Colours. there is a For 
tain at Rowe, which doch the * as 1 hy 

ſaid befor 810 TICKS. $f 
: | S derive their Original, not q 
rface of the Water, but fn 

2 = Snow; 1 For the pn 


b 5 5 4.1 = 8 TY 

ea isjoine and io rh into 

Air, w 10 00 . S Honb 

er: vil he the 
+ Gp becauſe t 


as contribute mul 


V pours, 


h being 11 
1158 Nigh ee ) 


XC rs Vapour th Pe Ae 05 
e Otten 
Blow Bann eb de "Ni 


1 — 2 Pa —— 1. > 


the L ee ce T a 0 
the in the Treatiſe o 
MENTS. — 


TIONS advice "of much the ſar 
Exp anation as Vapou certain Ste 
Ge Smo Ealing . from Bodies in and aboli 

Eat, called alſo wy, 7 for 


wick be der af l ary 
Ki, an Ca 


Parr Juices, x 5 

1gnant . wy OR ometimes cal 
to Animals, Ce, ; Avg ws ſicians attribulif 
| 8 ptions 
thi e 5 
204 83 
t E Salt, 

ith ſuch 


is Ve 
a 


x, 
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Of Meteors. 
_ to enflame and exulcerate the Langs. See 
ELEMENTS, and fee PHYSICK. 
vapours that are dilated in the Air do pro- 


1 AC 
e Winds, ſo when they are Compreſt and 
tal TIC >nfed they make , 


che Air (tho they ſeem thick and heavy) 
cauſe the Particles of Ice or So- where 
they conſiſt, are very ſmall, and of much 


xe are more hindred by the (Reſiſtance of 
E Air from falling — thanthey are 
en down by their on Weight. And 


Air being thicker 

ti © of 4 Cloud b thin, th are eaſily 
m up, but according to the leſs sor greater 
eight of a Cloud it riſes or ſinks, and black 
ary Clouds ſwim lower in Air and nearer 
* * the 8 es of = Clouds are 
| ck, they can no longer kept up by 
WF Reſiſtance of the Air, chen are they re 
red into Water, and fall down in 


ours together, and being joined 
Il down to the Earth. The Drops are great 
ben the Heat adts upon the upper Part of 
be: Cloud, becauſe then the Drops that 
Ecend, do increaſe in their Paſſage by the 


nly on the lower part of the Cloud (as corn 
only in Winter) the Drops are bur ſmall. 
There are two Sorts of Rains, the one Natu- 
ll, che other Prodigious as Rains of Fire, 

r Stones, Milk, Blood, 
. Wheat, &« of which Hiſtories have 


no 


ace, according to their Bul and there- 


puds ſwim in the Air as Ships at Sea; for 
the Earth, and the 


Uudition of other Drops they meet with _ 
am che top of the Cloud to the bottom. 
Fhereas when the Action of Heat is exerted 


1 


* * 1 
— - * 
* % + - 
©, 
* 
© 


CLOUDS which ars ſuſpended and poiſed Clouds. 


RAIN which is formed of the Particles of Rain! 


4392 


Prodigious 
Rains. 


— — 


Rain of Milk rained Milk (which Gaſſendus ſuppoſeth mig 


how cauſed. 


Silver Rain 


how cauſed. 


Rains of 
Frogs how 
cauſed, 


---. ſes. Am. 1421 the Rains were fo great i 


ans tell us, Red Snow is ſeen to fall in 41" 
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no {mall; Quantities of Relations. Of ſom 
moſt remarkable Rains, take this brief Ac 
count. Nauclerus Gonor Fo, faith, Ann. 149 
fell ſo much Rain at Conſtantinople, as (le 

ooo Perſons, and utterly ruinated 800 Ho 


Holland, that an Extraordinary Flow of th 
Sea ſucceeding, there were drowned 70 Vi 
lages and 100000 Men. See the Cauſe of 
Iflands in GEOGRAPHY. In Mei 
Drops of Rain fall often ſo vaſtly great an 
thick, as they hurt and kill many Men. . 
ny cap. 56. of his Natural Hiſtory faith, 


be made ſo, being evapor'd from Particles of 
Lead, Sugar of Saturn, Salt-Peter and) 
negar, which are proper to Tinge Water 
White Colour) when M. Acilius and C. Por: 
&s were Conſuls. Livy in his 4th Deca 
Book 9. maketh mention of a Bloody Rai 
which fell for 2 Days together (which pre 

ceeds from Vitriolick and Bituminous Steam 
that tincture it of a red Colour.) So Hitſtor 


nia, Which abounds with Red Lead. Such 
Rain as this fell in the County of Clare in 14 
land, in the Year 1710. But one in the 
of Wight 23 H. II. fell two Hours togethe 

Dion Recordeth, that it rained Silver in tie 
Reign of the Emperor Severus; and it is po 
ſible for Quickſilver to be ſublimed ſo high ! 
the Air as to fall down again in drops like 51 
ver. Hiſtorians abound with Relations e 
Rains of Frogs, which tho? they may 
doubtful, ſecing they are never found ont 
tops of Houſes in ſuch Rains, yet may it b 


poſſible the Spawn of that Creature mingleſ 


with Vapours or Winds, may be carried uff 
a in} 


* 
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to the Clouds. Avicena tells of a Calf which. 
down from Heaven (as he ſaith) to Earth 
W 2 great Shower or Storm of Rain, which 
lf muſt needs have been twitched up with 
Whirlwind in one Place, and caſt down in 
other elſewhere, ſeeing that it was but one, 
d that Body too ponderous to be ſupported 
Air long, and therefore could not be ge- 
rated there. See Foxius in the 3d Book of, 
Natural Philoſophy, and Gracæus in the 
ſch Chap of his Meteorology, who fpeak- 
th of prodigious Rains. Seneca ſaith, Rain 
th not penetrate above 50 Foot deep into 
te Earth; of which, See before in Mathe- 
utical Magick, Vol. 2. p. 346. 


ito the Middle Region of the Air, whence 
b thickened into a Cloud, and reduced in- 
the Form of Carded Wooll, then falling 
dun by little Parcels. The white Colour 
ich it hath, proceedeth from the Conjuncti- 
of Humidity with Cold, a thing which 
aturally egendreth Whiteneſs. If in Sum- 
er time Snow falleth, it is occaſioned by the 


em to deſcend as low as the Earth. Thoſe 
ho live in Places which abound with Snow, 
ne weak Eyes, and Souldiers in their march 
ro Snowy Places have loſt their Ae 
ow heaped up hath a great warmth within 
lelf, and lying on the Earth keeps the Corn 
bm freezing. Olaus reporteth, in Sweden, 
here are very high Mountains, a little Snow 
ing ſhaken, began to fall from above, and 
owing greater as it rouled lower, over- 
New certain Boroughs. And Travellers are 
at, and will not ſpeak. in cheir Paſſage 
DUNE Cn) 20919007 OT9E He hk 
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SNOW 1s a moiſt Vapour, lifted up near Snow. 


ph Mountains which (cooling the. lower — 3 


legion) give Bodies untoVapours,and cauſeth cauſed. 


IFRS; 
22 IEIES 


457 


Prodigious 


that the Hail is made in the Lower Region 
the Air, becauſe the Vapour which ariſe 


Air by Amipariſtaſic, (which is 4 Greek Wo 
and ſign) 


minant driveth and enforceth his Contra 


Prodigies . a 


„ ( 
thro Valleys enyiron'd with Hills covere 
with Snow. At the Charter- Houſe, near t 
Grenoble, fell ſo much Snow from the Moy 
rains as covered the Houfe and ſtifled all th 
Monks. Strabo telleth Wonders of the For 
of Snow in the 11th- Book of his Geogr: 


4 | 
E HAIL is formed of ſmall Flocks of Sno 
which being melted by warm Air, doth aft 
wards meet with other Air that is cold, when 
by it is congealed, and turns ro Hail, who 
Stones are of a different Figure, according 
the Solution of the Flocks, and fall rudely if 
reaſon of their Weight. Ariſtotle is of opinigh® 


from the Earth cannot become Hail, exe 
it hath been firſt formed into Drops of Wai 

Hail chanceth often in Spring and Autunii 
whereof the Natural Philoſophers yield a N 
ſon ; namely, that as we fee ii Wintet bo 
the Caves and other lower places are hot, 2 
cold in Summer; the ſame happegeth in 


ignifſeth when one Quality more pre he 


as the Cold chaſeth the Heat, if greater th 
the Cold, and the Quality thus combated W* 
inforceth itſelf being preſſed on every ſide 
and therefore in hot time the Cold gather 
it ſelf into it ſelf, and coming to be environ 
with Heat, produceth Rains far more vida 
in Summer than in Winter; but when | 
Cold is oyermuch incloſed by Heat, the 
ter waxeth thick, and Brie ie ſelf into H 
Europe hath been peſtered with prodigi 
Hails, as r recitethi in his Hiſor 
Some Stones whereof (as in H 
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the ath's Days in France) were weighed, and 
zxceeded Ten Pounds. Ancient Hiſtorians 


ell of many as big as a Gooſe-Egg, and ſome 
ſuch fell in England in the Reign of King John 
d King Henry the-7th. And Sigebert faith in 


Wo £24 in Burgundy fell a Number of Hail- 


e 9th Book of his Vandalie, Chap. 9. faith, 


tones, ſome of which were 12 Foot long, and 
Broad, and killed an infinite Number of 
ſen and Beaſts. But Albertus Crantziu, in 
bout Anno 1395 in Norway; fell a Hail, the IA 
tones whereof had imprinted in them the | 
FBces of Men with Beards, and of Women 
ich long Hair, which divers handled and 
cheld with Wonder. And in the News- Pa- 
ers Printed at London, May 17. 1711. was an 
lccount of a Storm of Hail at Bergenopzoo 
hich killed Fowls, c. and ſome Hail- 
bones were as big as a young Child's Head, 
nd weighed above 12. Ounces. See Socrates 
his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and Nicephorus 
this 23th Book, cap. 36. who make menti- 

1/ of Prodigious Hails. Several violent 
torms. of Hail, Thunder and Lightning 
we happened in England, which are too 
any, and but to little purpoſe to enume- 
te, having been common almoſt in every 


DEW is certain Vapours that have by Heat Deu 
ten elevated or exhaled up in the Day time, 
d which when the Sun departs below our 
borizon, leaving the Air cold; are thereby 
ndenſed, and fall down in ſmall inſenſible 
ops _= Leaves of Plants, where ma- 
of 


To together they become 
bible, . OP om rota: af 


„ Þf Ho- : 
ie 4 ke Sh. ; 7 
1 * 
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Hoar- froſt. 


Miſt. 


Wind. 
Of the 32 


Points of the it was pent up, into one more targe and wid 


Compaſ;. See 


il. a. p. 211. there be a meeting of many. Vapours togethe 


_ ary, and produces fair and clear Weathe 
Tze Weſt is moiſt and warm, and more healtl 


Storms, Hurricanes, a 


Of Meteors: 


HOAR- FROST is generated when the 
Vapours near to the Earth are congealed b 
the coldneſs of the. Night, whick only hap 
pens in Winter when Cold prædominates. & 
the difference between Dew and Hoar-frof 
is, that Miſts do turn to Dew if they confi 
of Drops of Water, but into Hoar-froſt when 


they conſiſt of Vapours that are frozen beforg * 
or = congealed in their Paſfage down to i x 

pthc agen} tet 2-20 ate 

MIS is fo called when the Vapours hi . 
ver near the Earth, which continues till Me 
be either drawn upwards by the Rub. 
of the Sun, or-by its own Weight it fa 900 
down to the Earth, where by a leſs dal 
gree of Cold it 15 changed into a Dew, at 7 
'by a greater into a Hoar- froſt. 


WIND is a Vapour Agitated and Rarity 
-which paſſing from a Narrow Place where 


then according to the Quantity of the M. 
ter, this Wind is ſo much the greater. Mot 
of Winds ſee before in Vapours. The Nam 
-of the Four Winds, See our Treatiſe 
"PAINTING. © The Ef Wind is cold ar 


ful than the Eaf Wind. The South Wind 
- unhealthy and moiſt, bringing Rain :- A 
the North Winds are cold: but clear the A 
and cauſe fair Weather. See in Augu 
Vol. 2. P. 324. Of Tempeſtuous (Gul 
| Storms call. 
by the Portugueſe, Travadoes, you may read 
large in the Meteorologiſts. And there hr 
One in London Anno 1090, which omen 2 
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” "TV n | 
he 456 Houſes, and the Roof of  Bow-Chirch. 
Alſo on the 27th of January 1207. which o- 
rerthrew many Houſes and Trees: And a- 
mongſt many others, one terrible one in our 
time on the 27th of November, 1703. 


The Invention of the Mariners Compaſs, 
dee in INVENTIONS. © 

EARTHQUAKES, See in the Chronolo- Earthquakes, 
ry of England, p. 222. and Fire in the Trea- | 
tiſe of Elements, p. 127. Allo in Iſlands in 
the Treatiſe of Geography, p. 135. Remar- 
kble and Diſaſtrous Earthquakes, See the 
1080 Entituled the general Hiſtory of Earth- 


Remarkable Earthquakes felt in England, Remarkable 
ave been, 1. In Amo 1088, which over- ane 
med many Houſes and Churches. 2. IRů!! 
133. 3. In 1165 on 26 Fanuary, which over⸗- 
brew People that were ſtanding, and rung — 
the Bells in Steeples. 4. In 1x80. 5. In 1247. 
„ A general Earthquake on 11 September 1276; 8 
ud another on 21ſt May 1382. 7. On 18th 
uly 1385. 8. On 28ch September 1426 a ter- 
ble one about Midnight, continued two 
fours.” 9. On the 257th of May r55 t, in the 
dunty of Surrey. fo. In September 1563 in 
Lincolnſhire, Northamptonſbire, &e. 11. On 25 
Pruary: 1574, in the North of England, and 
kreral after in Queen Eliz. Reign, &. And 
the Pits called Hell-kettles in Durbam were cau- 
by an Earthquake in 24 Hen. 2. We. In... > 
88 Naples was almoſt ruimed by an Farth- -- 

duake. And on Sept 8. 1692 Was à General 
Hlunder 35 Cc. ore | 


d 
W 
* 
6 


Biehquaake felt in England, Fh 
Chronology p. 244. | | RY ar 


Ff 2 For 
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For the Information of thoſe whoare Igno- 
rant in the Cauſe of an Eclypſe of either"? 
Luminary, I ſhall proceed to ſpeak thereof in 
this Place. 
Eclypſe of An ECLYPSE of the Sun is a failing o 
* the Sun, Light (not in that bright Planet) but in ſome 
Region of the World, cauſed by the Diame- 
trical Interpoſition of the dark and thic| 
Body of the Moon (called then a Conjun 
ction tho' indeed the Sun is 18 times highe 
from the Earth than the Moon) which hin 
dreth his Beams from ſaluting the Earth; an 
tho' a total Eclypſe cannot endure above 
Moment, by reaſon of the Moon's ſwif 
Courſe, and her Size, which is much leſs that 
the Sun, yet may there be a large deprivat 
dn of Light, and that of ſome Durance, ac 
A gteat E- cording to the Number of Digits, or quanti 
clypſe at out ty, of his Body darkened. An Eclypſe of thi 
Saviour's | . 
Birth. See in Sun can only happen when the Moon is ne 
the beginning and the Two Lights are in the ſame Diame 
of Chronolo- ter with the Earth; and therefore the Eclyp 
BY or Solar Defe& which was when our Savio 
died on the Croſs, the Moon being at f 
(which is when ſhe is in the Sixth Sign op 
poſite to the Sun) was da miraculo 
An Eclypſe of the Sun begins always at ti 
Weſt, and of the Moon at the Eaf. And thi 
an Eclypſe appear Total to one Region, 
| *. Partial to another at ſome good d 
Nance. 


Seneca writes, that Archelaus ſeeing the 8 

See the eek. Eclypſed, gommanded his Palace to be f. 
up, and his Sons Hair to be cut off, whi 

was never done, but in token of extreme 

Grief. So the Thebans would ſhout and be 


upo 
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upon Braſs Inſtruments, as well as ring Bells 
to reſcue the Moon in Eclypſe, ſuppoſing 
Witches by Charms were about to pull her 
down from Heaven. | 
AM ECLYPSE of the Moon is by an Inter- Eclypſe of 
poſition of the Earth, Diametrically between the Moon. 


the Sun and Full Moon, in two oppoſite 
points, by which Means the Earth hinders 
the Rays of the Sun from ſhining upon the 
Moon, and ſo occaſions this Defect, ſne ha- 
ring no Light of her own, but only ſhining 
by refleting the Sun Light. If ſhe be di- 
realy oppoſite, ſhe is totally Eclypſed, if 
de be be more or leſs diſtant from the di- 
— oppoſite Point, ſhe is darkned more or 


_. AUTHORS, 4 _— 


nr. |. - - , Graceus his 25 Chap. 'Y 
Zauns. of Meteorology. 4 
Nicephorus, Velcuvio. 7" 
Oaus the Great. Foxia's Natural Philo- 
Pu. Mefias Fourth Part ſophy. 

of his Readings. Foach, Anoniuss Card, 
Seneca's Natural Que- and Deſcription. of 


"WM ftions. the Winds. 

Jedes Meteors. Blooms Natural Phi- 
| loſophy. 5 

8 

h 


Rarities Na- 
tural, Arti- 27 
ficial, Ob. 

ſervatory, Re- 


poſitory. 


1\ 2 Milan, 4 


N SYR nenn ris; 
8 are either Natural or Artif 
X cial, che firſt: produced by Nature, the MW te 
other by the Artifice of Man. The Natural o 


may be ſaid to be either Obſervatory or Re- l 


politory: The Obſervatory ate choſe noted to 
be proper to a Countrey or Place, and ate it 
immutable, as the Grotta under the Marbeff y. 
Mountain of Parm in Greece, where are Fi- 
gures of all 'Sorts of Woods, Groves, Trees, 
Pillars and rare Poetical Fancies, framed by 
the falling of Water congeabd into Marble 
(and which by Candle Light is a moſt ſurpti- 
zing Workmanſhip of Nature; ) or mutable 2 
ſome Plants, ©, which yet. qften grow and 
remain in their own' native Liberty. The 
Repoſitory .are thoſe, which being acquired 
by © e „and preſerved by Art; at 
Treaſu d up among the Artificial Mecha 
niſms of Meg. Oh” 
eOUN'! SUE 2.189% 49100 5513 wh 
The chief Repoſtories of /Rarirics:thtought 
7 4 wut che Univerſe; are, 70 —5 Re 
Y. That of Hb, College, Linn. 
2. he Vati Pibrary at Rome. Chat. | 


1 - C 


2. The MihſaubtRerium at Copenhagen. 
4 That of Ten in Holland. 

5. Thoſe of Vienna, and Inſpruch in Germany. 

6. That of Terragona in Spain. 

7. That of Dreſden in Saxony. 

8. Kuntsckammar belonging to the Elector 0 

Saxony. 
9. The Cabinet of the Chanoine Setalla in 


* * 


10. The. 


A. Cataligut of Rarities; &c. 


io. The Cabinet or Muſeum in Modena. 
71. The Treaſury of Loretto. aan 
72. The Bodleian Library at Qxford. 


Iz. The Library of Prater, W 1 
if. Alexandria in Egypt, Founded the Vear af. 


the ter the Creation of the World, 3704. or as 
rab others 3680, ſaid to contain 400000 Vo- 
le- lumes, or as ſome will have it 790000, | 
106814 The Repoſitory of Records; 1 in the Tower 
ate in London. 


The Treaſury of Rareſt aa that 


the Palace in Fbuntain-Bleau in France. 
6 The Emperor's Library at Viema, where is 
a Admirable Collection of Manuſcripts 
in part of the firft Chamber, of Hebrew, Sy- 
riack, Arabic, Turcoick, Armenian, Atbio- 
| pick and Cbincſe Books, and the 3 
Books of the formerly Famous Library. - 
Buda are nd in it. And the Emper 
has a Right to have 2 Copies of. all Books 
Printed if Germany. 
Of all which I ſhall only inſen Gamlegues of 
the chief things in the firſt-Four, (viz. Of 
"Gveſhans — Vatican Eibrary, Muſeum 
KEKegium * bagen, and Repoſitory of 
ü tes) N als Treaſ ls ne. 


( Catalog gue 5 the 7 bn Hrtiffiial 


aud preſerved at Greſham N Ton- 
don. 
0 Id in 


can de produced throughout the World at 


2 belonging to the Royal Society, 
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1 AN Aer Mater Given by Hem) Human Ruri- 


of N. orfoIk} l R 18 ties. 


2, A Male — Fetus, an Abortive eiche 
1 — Given by Thomas Cox,Eſq; 
Ff 4 3. The 
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6. The Skeleton of a Woman. 
7. The Skeleton of an Abortive Human Fe. 


T5. Hair out of the Ovary by Dr, Edwar 


A Cntalogue of Rarities 

3. The Entire Skin of 2 Ile, * 

4. The Principal Veins, Arerin« and Nerve, of 

* oth of the Limbs and Viſcers. The Gift In 

of Fobn Evelyn, Eſq; Co 

5. The Skeleron' of a Shan having about ag s. 
Bones. Given by Tho.) Pawey, gs 


tus about 2 Inches long. Given by Thom 
Povey, Eſq; 

8. A Human Skull never buried. Anothe 
covered all over with Moſs.” And a Thin | 
covered all over with Skin. 

9. The Gall, Bladder, and Vaſa Bilavia takeg 

out of the Liver, and filled with ſoft Rec 
Wax. Performed and given by Dr. Swan 
Wardam. 

6. The Spleen curioſſy excarnated, and the 
"Veſſels led with Wax. A Portion of the 
Penis and Urethra, and à Portion of the 

rteſtinum Fejunum. By the ſame hand. 

11. The proper 7 Veſſels of a Human Teſticle 
Performed b Mr. Edward King. 

72. The Woes of a Woman, 48 Blown up 
1 , and filled up with War, by Dr. Swan1. 

13. A Tooth taken out of the Ovary of : 
Woman, given by Dr. Edward Tyſon, ne: 
half an Inch long, bard and white. 

14. There is the Draught of ſuch anothe 

Tooth, but the Woman's Husband coul 
— be perſuaded to part with the re: 

oot 


ſo) 
Pa — of a Human R Foot gro 
rogether, 


4 


in Greſha TOY 


A Piece of a Bone, Voided in'the Urine a 
of Sir . Throgmorton, about the zd of an 
now On, and is ſquare. Given 'by Tho, 
Cox Eiq; 

A Stone Voided ( ſhaped like a Pyramid, 
near the Baſe an Inch over) by a Man at 
Exeter, Given by Dr. Cotton. 


| A Skeleton of a Monkey. 
The Throtle-bone of a Male Aquiqui, or -* 
Brafilian Ring Monkey. 
The Sloath ſomewhat like A tow) a my 
ſlow Beaſt. - 
Two Black Bear-C ubs. 
The Foot of a White Granted Bear. 
A Leopard's Skin Three Yards bas, and 
7 * . ee. * 
The Skull of a yo yger. 
Two Clavicular "Teeth Or 2 of 2 Ty- 
ger that weighed 435 Pounds. 
LOns Fe Fore-claw, and Two leſſer Claws of 
2 Ty | 
jo. A great Stone taken out of a Dog's Blad- 
der. Given by Seth Lord Biſhop of Sarum. 

» Having 


1. A great Tamandua, or Ant- 
5 long, and ſharp Snout. 

. The Skull of a Hippotame, or River- 
Horſe; The Head like an Ox 8 
hoofed ( having 84 Hooks, ) Tailed like 
Tortoiſe or Hog; His Fore-teech an of 
* half Foor round nge 
z. A Pizzle of the Hippotame. 
4 The Fore- teeth of a Bever 3 Inches and 
an half long. 
5. The Tail of a Caſtor or Bever, and che 
Pizzle-bone of a Caller, 2 

* an Otter. 


. The 


Analogue of Rarities 
17. Phe Quills of a Porcupirie,ſmooth,whia 
Ain Wound with their Point, and Cut wh 
their Edges both at once. 
8. A Hedghog or Urchin. | 
955 A great Shell'd Hedghog, called Tinh 
the Braſillant, and Armadillo by the Spaniard 
It once belonged to the Duke of Holſtein, 
20. A Pig-headed Armadillo, his Head being 
like a Lis, and A Weezel-headed Arm 


Sekunde 
bn 4% 
ae T Flying Squirrel brobgnt from V7 

21. inia, 
12. The Wer bf a Greenland Stag, Kae 4 In 
- ches — Given by Mr. Palmer. 

; 23. The Bones of a Stag Heart, about 1 Inc 
„and n quirter Tong, and: broad. 
24. A Stag' CE or a Thickned Excretio 

"Thom his Eye 
25. A Musk- ” or Mis Ct 4 
26. The © Ace Horns of a Gremlant Re 
Buck. A Yard high. + 
27. The Horns of an nl Roe; Bick, bn 
Roe-Deer of Greenland. 
28. A Rock. Doe, à kind of 4. Goat, wht ; 
Horns ſbfheti grow fo 1 Fl t 
reach over its * 
- he Horns of- the 


"of Barbary. * 2 
mot thts 
1 1 ( Qs. * TTY $c: J. 39 
x - The Hor of 2 8 ian Ge t, 2 d Dog 
"Th near China. Fr Th jt by 
2, The oriis of # Hate, 0 ce b nging . 
ede ef 8b LT 
2 3. The Horns of a Spani Ram. 0 l Ms pu 
'tovy Ram; and a Pair of yery large og ; 
Ram's Horns. F 


4 | (3a : 


- . 
entre v7 


in Greſha m· College. 


1 17 tis ſaid) ſhewed in. a Gentleman 5 
el for the Claw of a Griffin. 

The Horns of a Wild Bull, very ſharp, 
and the Ti ips not above two Inches diſtant. 
He is much er than the European Bull. 
The Horns of a Bunch. back d Bull; wooed- 
: Wing in Lithaania. 

Abe Tail of an India» Cow. above. ne 

Yard and a . long. The Haits ſoft, 
0 as fine as Woman's. The People 
near Ganges Worſhip theſe Cow 
A little Stone out of an Oxs Liver. 
5 monſtrous, Calf with two Heads. The 

of ſuch another. 
” The e Tusk of 1 bing Boar, winding round 


liks a, Salt of or Ho 
„ The Skull A Horged Hogs Foot long 
and 7 Inches 20 


cheer 

kin of a. young Rhinoceros, almoſt 
Yard 4 PHONE, ANG ReF'O0t dver⸗-ä „ 
A piece of Rhinoceros Skin, hard iron, 
and half an Inch thick, 

„A Rhingceros, Tiern 2 Yard long, and at 
'Baſe half a Foot over, 


a great * | 
7. A Spiral Ne Tusk of an Elephant, 


Preſented from the Royal African Compan 
by Tho 1 Eſq;. It's 7. ns an Ell long. a 


ut of Syria for the Thigh: bone of a Giant. 


5 Yards igh 1316514) KX .c 
5 . e "Given by dir Thomas 
* or wie "nos 7 av de 
5 Jo. Grind- 


+» 


thx 


great Horn of the Roe- Buck, for- 


Another Sulf 0 che Baby Bone like | 


TIE: other Rhinoceros hog and the 
Tai 


| .T he:Leg-bone-of,,ag- Elephant, brought 
The ene Wee to the Bone, Was 


asd 
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58. Three Cameleons. 


* A * Lizard, and Swapeal ſome Scal 


A Catalogue of Rarities 
50. Grinders, or Teeth of Elephants, above 
| Foot long ſome of em, and weighing abo 
1x Pounds and an half Averdupois. 
51. Several Hoofs of ſtrange Animals. 
52. Several Naked, Round, and ſome Hai 
Balls, found in. the Stomachs of dive 
Beaſts. | 


53. Some Female Land- Tortoiſes, and a pre: 
Checquer d Tortois-ſhell. 

74. Three more Checquer d Tortois-ſhels 

55. Two Checquer d Shells from Surinam, t 
one from Virginia. 

56 A Scaly Tortois-ſhell, and a Sea-Tortoi 
ſome of which are ſaid to be ſo big, th 
they will creep, bearing 5 Men on thi 
Backs. . 

57. Several other Head-ſhells, Skulls, He: 1 
Pizzles, And Eggs of Sea · Tortoiſes. 1 


59. A Crocodile about two Yards and a h 
long. In Panama are ſaid to be ſome 
_ theſe Creatures 100 Foot long. 

60. Other Crocodiles, and the Skeleton of 
"Crocodile. 

61. The Windpipe of 2 Crocodile. 

62. N Green Litard, and a Senembi or Bra 
lian Lizard. 


— 
- 


— — 


1 


ne . 
bf: "Some Efts, and a Scink like a Land 


1. A Snake preferred in; S ts of Wine abe 
1 Vard and an ep Spir In Brofil : 
found ſome 25 or 30 Foot long. 
5 ** 8 Slow, Worm. | 
r. And the Slough or Skin of 2 
* Tpeſs — Caſt thei 


4: 


-© 


_ 5 


74. 


[ 


in Greſham-· College. \ 
„The Skin of a Boiguacu almoſt 7. Yards 


lon 
ns Skin of a Ibibaboca (a — of Bra- 
il) almoſt 3 Yards and an half! 

, Fifteen Skins of Rattle-Snakes, — Chec- 
quer d, ſome Brown and Aſh-Colour, 
Several Rattles of thoſe Snakes, moſt of 
em oompoſed of above Ten Joints. 

A Powder ſaid to be taken out of a Ser- 
pent's Head. 

A Serpent s Stone. 
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A Great Batt or Flitter-NMiouſe, whoſe Birds. 


Wings, ſtretched out, are 2 or 3 Inches a- 
bove a Yard wide from end to end. He 
hath no Taik 

Another Weſt- Indian Batt. 

„ The Head of an Oſtrich. | 

The Log of an Oſtrich, near half a Yard 

long without the Foot, which 1 15 10 Inches 

long beſide. 

. A Caſſowary, and the Head and Leg of 
another. | 
The Head of a Sea-Eagle or Olprey, and 
the Claws. 

. A Bird of Paradiſe. A Bird much Cele- 
brated among the Ancients, and faid never 
to be ſeen whilſt alive. It is very Beauti- 
ful; and being not known from whence it 

comes, gains the Name of a Bird of Para- 


Two more Birds of Paradiſe or Manu- 
codiata's, i. e. The Bird of God, 
A Great Red and Blue Parrot ſent from 


Java. 


Tot. 


14 
= 


TOR 


11. A 


— * 
* 
* L ” 4 


to. The Bill of 2 Bird called Cos, like 2 Par- „rde 
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11. A young Linnet, embowell d and pre 
ſerved ſound and entire 37 Years and'mo 
in Rectify'd Spirit of Wine. Lien i 
the Honourable Mr. Boyle. 
12. A young Chicken embowell'd and put | þ 
to Rectifyd Oyl of Turpentine : at the ſan 
time with the Linnet. 
13. The Head of a Humgum, | or Home 
Crow called Rhinoceros. 
14. The nether Beak of the Rhinoce 
Bird. 
The Head of the Crowned Crow. a 
The Head of the Toucan ſent from Pe 
The Bill of the Fleming of Surinam. 
. The Leg of a Dodo. © 
. The Low of a Monſtrous! Bird. 
. A King's-Fiſher- 
. Two Heads of the Gtoſs:Beak: 
22. T 180 Taming e Greater ah "me 


I. Two Heads of A abiru, 4 
2. The Head of an Indian Heron. 
3 The Head of an Idias Stork, 7 
4. A Bunch of Black Feathefs, that grows ( 
the Head of the leſſer Grey Heron. * 
5. A Crane of the Balerre-Iflands. | 
6. The Horn of the Unicorn-Bird. Giyen ) Þ 
Father Hi 1s Lobus. 
7. The Spur of the Unicorn, Bird. 0 
8. The Head of the Shovler or N 
9 * . Sea-Curlew, Given by Dr. Wah 


10. The e Graftinn! Morin. Given by, 
Eicburil Lommer. 


1 7 * The Phœnicopter (0 called Rob ks Sen = 


let Wings.) Given by Tho, Povey, Efquir 
a N Phcenicopter. 7 
FA 3, | 


Fowls. 


ton, Apothecary in London. | 
The Great ſpeckled Loon of Norkway. G1 
Bill and Feet of other Loons or Didapper. 


Drake. 

A Pelican (his Body not a Foot long, yet 

is it a Yard and a half from kis Bill to his 

Toes.) And the Head and ror Deak of 

mother. 

A Solam Gooſe. | 

| A Penguin. | 

An Auk, Razorbille « or Murr, 40 the 

Head of another. 

0. The Guillemot, andthe Head of another. 

H. A Puffin, and the Head of another. | { 
The Head of the Man of War. 

j. A Great Gre — Another eck by 

Henry Whiſtler; 

＋ Three Tropick. , and the Head and 

Two Tail-Quills of other. 07 126 


arc 


Th 


ous in Colour and Sha oF 
"Five — gr Ru _ Tes a 
Treble Neſt. 4 


The Rib of 2 Triton or ati | 7 


| Several Bony Parts of Whales. 
The Horn of a dea- Unicorn. Given: by 
Sir Foſeph Williamſon, . 

A Saw-Fifh, and Six Saws or Spiked abies 
of thoſe Fiſh. . >, 

Heads of a Tuck-Fiſh, kapier Fi, and 
Under-Sword-E ith. * 

Pair of Manaee-Stones, taken our of the 
Hea® of ã Sea · Co. 917 
4 r_ and a whole balance: Fit 


The — Given bj Werte & 


, Foot of ag: a little bigger than 2 tame 


„ Thirty-ſeven Eggs of ſeveral Birds, Wart | 
AR 21 


9 


Mord 


Viviparous 
A Bone, ſaid to be of a Maremaids Head. iſhes. 


n 


— nr Catalogue of Rarities 
9. The Skull, Pizzle, and Piece of the Hit 

| "> a Morſe. | 

10. A White Shark, and long-ſnouted Shark 


Iz. The Gill and Fin-, Jaws, Two Gre 
Teeth, and part of the Back-bone of 


Shark. 
12. Tooth of à Picked Dog (like a Shark 
and a Picked Dog. 

13. Spotted Hound-Fiſh, or Sea-Panther. 
14. Two Heads, and the Tail of a Dolphin. 
T5. Skeleton of a Porpuſs or Sea-Hog. 
16. Sea-Calf or Seal, and many other Fiſh * 
and parts of them, ſome Scaled, and ſon 4 
* ines, as Horſe 
N 17. Several Exanguieus F es „ as Horne 
Lobſters, Molucco-Crabs, Velvet-Crat 
Naked Shrimps, * Star-Fifh, Crom 
ed Star-Fiſh, &c. 


Shells, x, About 600 great and mall Shells, not con 
mon to our Seas. | 
2. Shells double, and multiple. 


Inſets. x. Inſects with Naked Wings, as Humble Bee 
Wild Bees, and their Neſts. Alſo a Wain 
— and Fly Neſts, with ſome of 
S. 

2. Inſects with Sheathed Wings, ſuch a8 
5 Tingle- Worm, Buli-Chafer, Toddy-Fi 
| Stag-Beetles, &c. 1 

3 3. Creeping Inſects, ſuch as the Emmett, B 
== hama-Spider, and the Tooth of one: Al vp 
a Sea-Worm's Neſt, %o. 15 


Planes, Woods, Branches and 1085 of Trees broug Us 
from many remote Countries, of ſtrang 4 
Natures, Property, Colour, Taſt, &. Sh 


N in Gteſha m-College?... 449 


\ Root of a Tree which rr ſouties a hand- of 920 1224 
ſome Knotted Elbow-Chair.' enk, the 9 
preſent Lord Sommers. 
Male and Female Fruits of ſeveral —— A DN 
Twin Almond-Stone, Cc. Calibaſhes, and 
, ame other like Fruits. 
Nuts of many Countries, as the Coco-Nut, Nuts 
Angola - Nut, Barbado -Nut,- Walnut in 

ſhape like a Pear, Horned Nut, New- England 
M Cheſqut ; —— 3 and 4 growing to- 

| — 3 10 1270 } 25 


id 


— S 4 


ts 13.7 8 
| 8 1e and inte * of tins] 
=o as Cedar Berries, Aromatick 
Buried; A little Twin P434-APPI, & 


Dwarf Oak Seeds of Holy Roſoand Ciſtus; Shrubs: 

Berries of the Indian jeſſemine, Roſe of 

Jericho ;' An Indian Plant like a * 

| 2 8 of ſtrait black Tea. 

1 1 F — A $.E£kq 

Jod of Bradtiah Einsen Bein,, Paper — 

H eed of ale, S oft IM 

Stel ks and Roots of foverah Herbs of Neu- 

ee o bac, 2012 born .- 

Keule s Gourds flat, and fone raund, and 

oth ers bg Gon «BF 12 11911? ; 55 | 
.heeds-of ench Beans, 1 

Peas, Ameriam Baans, roof gr gh 5 

uh Parſley, Renſitive Plang, — 


ing ⸗glaſs, Summot Wheat of New „c. 

Ap ces td Plants and „ and There h: 
e Muthrooms; as the Creeping Tree-Moſs of Book full of 
7 America, Toothed Moſs, Ae 1 curious Col- 

Shrubs Woody, Horny, Flat, And Sea- leddions of 

Fans being ſhaped like Fans. — the 

dereral ſtrange Sea-Plants. | | 2 5 22 uy. 


Gs 1. A 


450 A Catalogue of Ravities 


Perrificd Bo- 1. K Petrified Crab, ' Fiſhmold , petrify 
dies. Teech, and many other Things, or Aninl f 
Bodies Petrify:d. D 

A. Vegetable Bodies Pettified: As, Katherind +. 

Pear, Damaſin-Plumb, Accorn, Oliv. 5 

3 Stone, and Stones reſem AY Leaves 3 ( 
Trees, Se. | a, 

3. Corrals Searry, Ocular, Branched, Kio ir 

bed, Warted, | 4 8 

4 +> +5 4 n 

* A Rock of Diamonds, Given by Sir k. Mr n 
ones. A Chryſtal Rock, Chryſtal Columns, MW N 
cine Piece of Cheyſtal near a Yard in Comp 5. N 
An Amethyſtine Rock. A White Ame thy of 

Eleven Oyntes; and the Embrio of one. 6 
Iurcois two Inches broad, and near th A 
. Vage and ſeveral other Rich and Good G: 
Ste ess Fab Si! the 

2. Regular Stones; As, a Globular pebi che 

one Inch and à quarter in Diameter. fro 

8 Oval Eagle-Stone. A Cluſtered Pyſolithiſ oth 
pon i Sem Sſobular Toadffone/ A Flint off ye! 
_ dull Red, with the Figure almoſt of a 6:4h. A 

A, encompaſſed withfix'or ſeven Rings, off Jet. 

3. Plated Stones and Plated Marble, bei Sto 

many receiving particular Names, ac, 

ing to their Shape, Colour, &c. . Es 

Eru 


4. Irregular Stones; As, 2 Ball of Serpent 
Mais A large Loadſtone, . 
Ones. A piece of ſoft Alabaſter. A A. 

/ ſtonewith greeniſh Veins, mixed With z 

ebene > be ver Gloſt. Cyndertb from Mount «/ 

50 Taſk 40e 20 bp 'a Oyndee, taken pur of the Ru 
= | we 1 by the dreadful Confiagr 

"RESET er ons Hen 11011 ; (boo ff 79 {i — 
2 * oe = | Nil ae & grid 7 

N43 7 5 An 't i76-Gol 

& 7 _ 


un Greſham College. 


ral Sorts and Colours. 


Ve Sorts hne? elde 
. Chryſtaline Lead, Lead Ore, Bruſh Iron, 
and Bruſh Ore, Rich Iron Ore from a Hill 
ol in Wiltſpire, 8c. 


4 Stiriated . CAL and Antimo- 
nial Ore, Mercurial Ore, Fe n wt 


ny Colours, Marchaſite of many 3 
Mundick Ore, 2 Mock Fire- ſtone, C. 

5. Natural Sal Armoniack, Sal Foſſilis, Vieriol 
* all Colours, a ſort of Aluminous Eacth, 


A piece of yellow ; + half a Foot long. 
Given by 7ho. Henſhaw Eſq found (with G- 
ther leſs Pieces ) in digging a Ditch under 
the Walls of Rheinsberg in Holfein, 25 Miles 
from the Baltick and German Seas. Several 
other pieces of Amber ; And one Heart of 
yellow Amber with two Flies therein 
A Stone out of the Dead Sea, a piece of 
Jet, Pit-Ebony, SWphyr B 0 Hlaked 

Kerr | ba I 


1 [3V 


Eruption of Veſuviat, Des. 6. 1631. Given 


by Fobn Evelyn Eſq;. 
A parcel; of Earth e noon f 
9. 


Gi 

; Boles a oth 12 5 all C as 
4. Samos 

ane Maro, {and 2, LEY 


Colour;of Caftle-S 0 nlp the 
olour of. Caſtle- Soap, Ft tre 
Mach ke Butter, ne 10 [9-1 Ak 


| 29! el J! 191 ; 
by 1 18 2 1991 £ e 


2. Copper of ſeveral Some Ge. Ti in of many 


454 


i. Golden:Ore; and Golden Sand from Jaga; Metals and 


"Grain Sold from the Danube; Pure Silver 
from a Mine in Suecia; Silver Ore of 5570. 


Minerals. 


Amber. 


98 * . * 
: . T3” 
-, 


i: Farths rained, on rr B Bak 


% Auf N, 
| Sands, I. Fine Sand from a Sand-Pit fear Braley i in 8. 
- Kent, ' which makes the beſt Engliſh GlakY - 
Siven by Mr: EVh n. a 
2. A Sandy Subſtance of 2 Gold Colour, foun; 10 
ln a Vein of Stone in Hartford in Neu-Exę- , 
land, And Black and White Sands from Vi. 
1 68 ang thoſe Pats, <a f 4 
| Artificial Brin, _ 


244 


ln Chimiſtry. £ The Phe , Oy, Spirit, Volate and Fir 
| ed Salts © Human lood, and of an Or 
. . Prepared and Given by Dr. Walter Needbs 


2; Oyls of Tobacco, Lawang Bark, Mace 
"a from the Roots of the Citinamon-Tred * 
Fixed Salts of ſeyeral Vegetables. ä . 
3 An Eaſt-Indian e called Cate . * 
Sdlid Hermetick Phoſphorus, expoſed aM by 
- ute to the Sun or 4 Candle, will ſhine ) 
the Dark ſome Minutes after. Made Mm ir 
© "Given by Dr. Kinds —2 
4 Tao eld de, heving: the ſame Pre 17 4 
0 to l b O0 2 * 
' len, An Air-Pump to erhalt Air out of 1 
— Phi Veil, contrived by Robert Boyle, Bſq;. : a 
—2 2 An Engin e of Braſs to ram a Benn Qu: 5 
of Ar in little toom. . — 

3. 1 uber Get, degun b Sir Chriſt 

wv: Wren, 

2. An Inftrument for Meaſuring che Quant 5 


1 Rains that fall in any Space of Time, ( 
 Afiy Piece of Groupd, as on 3 


Tear. Contrived Sir Chr; 
15 , Lamp-Furnace by the ſame 


p 7 


6. A pair of Semi -Cylindrick Lane 0 I A 
25 The Model of an Eye, in which the b tem 
mourxs are repreſented by Glaſſes, ** % an 


12 


Ni 


þ 
7 


f " A Greenland Canoo. oa by Mr. klebe]. 


in, GreſhimCollege, |. 453 
8. op Bring Glaſſes One being Hollow -"M 
with Water. n n 
J A large and Jittle Migoſeops. : ;; 


10. An Otocouftick or ed A VR 


Third c ot e n Copper, a 
Third of. Fr bur) the. Firſt. is a 4g belt. 
11. A pair 0 Hydroſtatick Scales to examine 
che Specifick Graricy of Bodies. \ A Kh 
12. A Box of; k Inſtruments. -.. .. 
13. A Portable e reſſeckigg Telleſcope ( uſeful 
15 > Aﬀrongomy DF 9 by: Mr. Iſaac Afﬀtronomical 


Inſtrument. 


14 rg n for voiking Queſtions, by — 
multiplying and 2 (uſeful i in Arith- Iaſtrument. 
metick. ) Contrived by Nr. Hook. 


n, Wiler ( ulefal in Geograph Geogrohical | 
Eiren by ger Wilkins 2 x.) Inſtrument. 


16. A Madebef Geomerrick Flat Floor. Gran Geometrick 
1 the ſame Hand, but Contrived and De- Models. 
' ineated by/ Dr. J. Wells, Profeſſor of Gea- 2 
merry Agio : — 
17, A Model of a Double Winding - Stair-Caſe. 
18, A;Wodet ef the Hull of a 5 
Ship, Cantrived by Sir William Patty, having 
woe Headsgotwo Rudders, two Reels, two 
Holds, and a Vacancy between them. 
197 AmInftrument to ſhew how far: a Ship may Navigating 
1: Sat agaiaſt Wind. Contrivel by Sir e 3 
btn Wren - «Y 11. ; .\ q 
TROY Tere fla or an Gcbiculat, Pondllone. 2 i 
21, Two dipping n for taking Longi- iF 


10 ine 10 AST 16 
Tied with Fin Whalebone, 7 nd 17 Foot 


\ lopg,ſhaptclike u Weaver s Shewele- 7 nr 
3 The Lord Brounofdt'$ an an — | 


A bea iLdiangle. . 21058 jm de arcs. A .c 
ks 161. h0s 9 wo? vilgnns, de 
Gg 3 * 


| 4 $ N 8 K 60 | A : | 
24. An Aſfayer tor trying the Strength of 
Gunpowder. Contrived by Prince Rupert. 
25-4 A Wind-Sun. Given by Dr. Lays Bp. 
of Cheſter.” Ne UTE "T6 * 
4 x ot' Gun, FP binde preſent! 
158 aſter another. "Given by Dudley Pale 
Ef quire. 29 271 L 10 Une 
27. An facies Poylond Digger, With a Scab- 
, dard of one entire piece of Wood, having 
A Carity eut Juſt anſwerable to che Blade. 
eee 28. A Tamübaek er Biaflian Fighting-Club 
about an Ell long. 
gn NE We Tn” Target: "Given | by Hen 
7 5 30. yes 2 E Boch Aifowb and Quiver. 
bgoiflqergor . A Pot of Afataſur Po yſon' for Arrows, 
Con by Is Pha Puma, d % 


. = 
7 


* — = —— 


5 


er 


32. N Sia \Driimi/\Givens by vir Jab, Sher A 

2 341 Nao we 71 2 1, A 

In 1 1. An Arabian Balſam-Bottle;" two Foot high, I 
þ+/ 


and an Ell in Compaſs. Given by Tt 
© 'Henſbaw, T{gy: dna 
27 Aſſay Scales to Weigh out of the! Air. 
3. A China 'Statera to Weigh their Gems. 
4. A pair of Bellows all of Wood. Given 
Sir Robert Moray. VB BHR of! 
6 e Gf," Roupy of Silver. Gives Gi Bur, Ef 
wy and à Half-Roupy, being Coins currant 
the Great Mo 151 Country. See in COINS 
6. Several Sort of e eee Wa 
-,  pampeage. * niqgib 
7. A Row of T eech, or String of vine 
Money. | : | 


In nan. 1. The Fete of 2 caffron Xils. " Given b) 
dry. C Charks Howard, Eſq;. + 
2. A Spaniſh Sembradore. A Machine fo 


Plowing,cqually Sowing anfang 


©S 
= 
hc 


45 


* 
25 > 


I” 


I Gteſham- College. 
of F at once. Contrived by Don 'Fo/oph. 
F Mig, Knight, and Giver by Ts: Eve. 


q; 
. A Cyder-Preſs of more than ordinary Dif. 
| hog 1 
A Box-Hire; very warms, and very fals for 
ces Bad uſed in the nie, A 
, Ca in Wi 
AP not e Saft madol by the Hance 
attern of a 8 2 Þ rs 
in New-England. 10 S 
4 thin piece of Leather tha keeps 0 our al 
et... 2nRi Stb 7d 23510 g- 
| A little Box turn'd out — A Nutchel. 
An Hidian Pailęand Diſh Or Pottager. 919391032 ot 
An bday Ruth-Backet, adn lager made 
of Porcupine's Quills, 
An Indian Comb. 
1. An Indian Peruke made of br + not 
Hair,) and an lian Mantle 
An Han Bracelet for the Wriſt. We Pair 
of Jeland Gloves made of Deer Skin. 
An bdiun Scepter made of Cane. 
ns Fan of an . King, and a plain 
1 ' LS 
6. An Indian Purſe 00 Caſe los ce Pudenda 
of a Man. 
Work Apron for a e an exquiſite 
orkm | 
. A pair of Iceland 3 | 
, A 3 group in x Greelend. And other 
f Rarities. of bg tt 


A Landkip upon 2 Stone. Mater © on a In Painting, ; 
d tone. 

Catroptrick Paint upon a Table. One fide 
) — rude and irregular, till a Me- 
IF taline Cylinder be . Perpendicular on 


a Cer- 


{IR 


the e in 2 round Ivory Gonna 2 


Fe» . not Cathed, but TRIS ab of it, and 4 is 


A Catalogue of Ravktres 
n certain point of the Table, which thee 
Preſents to che Eye Variety of yr | 
. 
3. Seteral other Paintings of Indien plante o a 
755 An Armed Soldier, a . thi 
Proſpe& of en Army: Giver by 
4 and curiouſly drawn with his 
he Pier of John Howarth Firſt Duke 
e in Coles nailed on--Glafs: wit 
* Giden- by Mr. SI. May; 
8 _ The Pedigree of what Family fro 
Jobe, Wedel, Firlt Bulle Engraven en 
Copyer-Plate. Given by the ſame Hand, 
Ab1f £45 b zof] 211 A. 
1. A Carved Shell of Mothes of pearl, — 8 
the Stoty of \ Andromeds done with en X 
dinary Art. ML contq: 2475 9 
nother with the ame culous Work, 
— 5b —_— 19T wail 
* Pi . bwith, ink 
I They pon each; upen | of tems Cr | 
Air oeh rt Apoſtle :: tn to 
4- . Seas Picks of Intapth-Work; ol der * 
lours in Stone. f lor dT 1 
A] reſt, with a Houſe and many Bea n 
a 10 Paper, but 3 eb 2 = 
ned © 10 Wir 


1. A Bor of roo Cups (from Norewburg) af Fo 
within another, the Boll of the 'purermo Ol 
about two Inches and an half rr Ste 


Siren by Dudley ka Eſdz 
2. A Piece of Turned Work in en hat 
| looſe Flowers, and many admirable Thing: 


enr Oldenburg, den 
E 2240 of a Princels in ber Hair, * 
1 Coronet in an Ovabof Tory. This 


in Greſham- College. 487 
Art ſugely Dead with the Author, for none 

100 ant bg know BOW to fed ſachs Hang | 

0 by turning. ˖ 


| "wo Half b in 3 bey 4 and In Moulded 
Fon long Given. by ;Nudley Palmer, Work. 
Eſq; The Ground is Roſin 9270 ax. The ; 
Forchead and Face with the Scales of the 
BHy-pice,Ofthe Broad GolteniCen)bariz. Cy 
The Ball of the Eyerwath Cromwell Seeds, | 
the Lids with a fort of a Mary-gold, the 
\Nele with that of Carihetrum, the | BE: * i a ο 

Wich thoſe of I. rz, Gaal abring — No 

eus Morktnlanſhip. 543 20 22910 "i ard 

| RY; Mold. 4 WT O Ne. 22.4 


din Robert Moray Head in War, kalen 

5 K. Fepnifh Phylactery having Four 1 Wrie: 
es of the Paw, on à ſingle Scroll "OY I 
of -Parchment,.: Three Qustters of an 
broad, and Fifteen Inches Long, which 
the Fes wear on their. Foreheads, 
Examples ofche-drabick Letters China Cha- 
ncters, Malaborine Letters and Language 
hy 2 ſingle Plate of the PalmectizLeaf,: 
EA 748 539 Not EF 
' 2A Beer Urn cot Glass, wich: A Handle. Things found 
“Fouad ins pitrie<Fields;and above 14 00 Years in digging. 
nol Old. Given by Sir Chrifo 


nber Weng, fo 

Stones like courſe Marble faand at a great 
4 29 near the Beanie! 0 alirg- 
A Piece of Molaick Work found very deep 
in Holborn near St. Andrew's Church. 

A Parcell of littie ſquare Stones belonging 
to Moſaick Work found near Huth, Anno 
166 | 

— Examples of Mortars, of Old Ca- 
tles and Roman Buildings. 6. A 


Chief Rarities in the 


6. A Roman Money Pot, with many Piec -* 
of Roman Coins in Silver, Copper, 6A v2 
Found Anno 1651 in Weekfield; in the Pariffiſſoi t 
of Hedington in lyiliſbire. Theſe Two |: 
_ given by Fels Aubrey, Eſq; 

7. Alſo ſoftiẽ Paper or Paſtboard Money, 


4 


_ h»BivoM ri Di 
4167 


2. 3o 28802 od: „ ll brit hi wh nf 

Chief Rarities: in the Vatican Library, 

256352 Deron) Rome. | x 

82 2113 eto gie wa | 1) 

* Deſcription ” Vatican Library is famous all the We 

of the Fatican overzi for having in it the. choiceſt . 
l. nuſcripts of the Univerſe. The Room 

very long, . ſpreading ir ſelf at the farth, 

End into Two Wings of Building, whic 

| are all full of Preſſes, where the Manuſcrip 

nnr Ate carefully preſerved. This Room is ſ 

ported y great Square Pillar. On the V 

upon the Righe Hand are Painted in Freſoſſe 

the general Councils of the Church, - witli 

the Bible in the midſt, lying open upon 

ſtately Throne, and ſome n Acoiden 

in Eccleſſaſtical Hiſtory for its ' Attendance! 

On the left” Hand are painted all the famo 

Libraries anciently mentioned by Authors 
„e, end upon the great Pillars are painted the 

INVENTORS and PROMOTERS 

LEARNING, S. M V 


The/ chief things that are ſeen by Trave 
lers, and ſhewn to Gentlemen, are theſe her 
after following, there being infinite Numbe! 
of Printed- Books and Manuſcripts Repoſit: 
in the Library, which would almoſt find ſi. 


End in feeing or relating. 


A 


A P * 


1 1 10 
oft: | Wt | I, 


Vatican ene 7 459 


"> 8 9 
L vaſt abe Bible too heavy fr any rer 
arior to lift up. 

An ancient Copy of the Si Tran- 
tion in Greek. bas ' 
The Acts of the Apeſtles j in Greek; curiou- 

ly writ in Gold Letters. 


Ine Goſpel wrote „y St. Chryſo bene own 


and. 
\n Hebrew Bible \fitten in Stools. of 
parchment paſted to one another; and 
zowled up. Hence comes the Word Vo- 
| amm for a Book. Aon 
A-litrle Book written in Bark of Trees. 
8 fence the Word Folium for a Leaf in 2 
> 5 or rather Lalrs for the Books them- 
lalyes; 7 13 gary 21 ON : 
Certain Old Rosen Hubie Books. 10 94 
\ Chins Table Book of Wood, in which 
Wrote with! u? pointed Steel, From 
b delle Tobelarips Sguitits a Carrier, 
ind from w their Sg we uſe 
he Word Stile. e 1 L 918 
A Curious Chins Bock all in. 1 
picks, and folded up im many curious Fo 
Percha in his Navigations hath Priteed-and 
Decyphered this Book. i Leid bonmeoun 
Polydor Virgil's - ny of nes lit 
Jen with his own Hand. : 
— yr 1 | Thoma of nn 

8 * x 

re COTA with: hisown Hand : 
. An old Virgil, with the Piauret of the 
Hiſtory in old Painting. 15 
1 An old Terence, writen 1200 Yearoago, be 

and the Antienteſt that ever Politian ſaw 

as he teſtiſieth under Ire in the 
6 „ nidtet 
14. Ba- \ 


Che Rar inies in the 
1 4+. Baronius's Annals, of his own Hand v 
ing, TL eort 092 1c or NN 
15. Six mow in ls ofthe nil 
N San chers, Fa 

and Faithfully collected out) of the 
We Fours by. Cardinal, Sirleto in, the} Line 
the Council of Træss, and ſent weekly 
che Poſt from Romy co che Fatha sehen 
ting in the Council. 
— Leers.of our King Her VIII i 
lex when his Miſtreſs, fome- b 
lone in French, all Amator7. 
17. The Book which Ki Henry — | 
--ganfh. Maris Lvtherg with a. couple of | 
tun Verſes: written with his own Han 
F 2 Fxentiſpiece, dedicating it to Pope 
X. who ſent the King that honourable 
tle of EEE NBR. OE TTT AI 
doidy nt .booW 10 Jooft $14; Ow 
mothergoare aifgenli:rare.: Many 
r — 
aure eſpecially thai weheſe Margins 
rare Painting of all the Inſects ii Nature 
. Colours) in the 


1 


* the Duke qi 
— Son /Heirsi Male g the 
queathed his 7 — Vuticam Liege 
—— Roo the Nati ¹b⁰ẽỹ7f -.- 
over 2 the Uyhn Hüibraty, is the Libs 
of ta Ramthy thaDate of. B 


rid, leer he had difpo eld thei Blotter # 3 
rick, Princg Palatine ii dhe: Nine; whetoinf in 
divers choice Bool anti in the Place of HN 

ſters are divers Lematuſ Great Perſons if 
EEE 
Mary of Eng 

af iet Qnnſort King P4r/ip IL of SHY --; 
wherein he ſti King of 1 | 


n 1 13 


5 Vatican Bibrary. 4 
and Pant. Of ed Ii f Wes: 
i Margerer of Purinb, chat gowertied ( Flander: 
n it revolted . Of Preſident Furgui u S- 
1 2nd a great Stateſmam in Flandwi, &. 
Frhere are divers other Publick Libraties in 
e (beſides the Libraries of 'every'"Religi- 
Houfe) as thoſe. of Cardinal Barberi, 
the Duke of  Alrempe,' that of che 8 
and that of the Aaguſtiur, the lift tiv be- 
x open to all Men every day; witk a Gen- 
nan waiting to reach you any Beck, and 
Manuſeript Folio directing you to che Au- 
ors that treat of any Subject you deſte to 
informed of. 13:03 211079 Nt T 


bf Rarities Repofited in the Muffum 
worm Regium at Copenhagen. is J A 2% 
td 39) wont nom bus Ro 221 

flls-famous and noted Repoſitury comiſts 
Fight, different Apagt menge, gach 
a with large Varia . e he 
tief; whereof e 1 921 le, fol- 
wigs: being Artificial, the Natu |, beit 18 
ncht, ſame with thoſe mentioned before 
dhe Catalogues of Rarities in GreſbamrGol- 


pe Lopdeti; | . 2 tl Iro 0! 
ce e 130 coroner Facials... 
An Artificial Anatomy or Human: Skele- 
ton of Ivory, perfonmed by a Dune, * | 
in its Right Hand holds a large Soyth, and 
iarche : Left an Hour Glaß: H hus repre- 
ſeeing TIME, ov the GOD SAFURN. 
Ihe Cafe that encloſes in; is honoured with 
$3 ſhord Commendatery oem compose, by 
Bbrtholimes that great Anatomiſt. 
Prize odt ni sss got st n 9A 


ſ 
e Sg .ogollo.) . The 


* 


462 Chief Rarities in the | 
2. The Veins and Arteries imitated df a Hz. A 


man Body ( ed by Iron Ware) M the: 
pearing in the Natural . and P . A 
ion of the ſame in Man. turr 

3. A Repreſentative Hiſtory of our Savio hes 
Paſſion carved out in Ivory. - con 
4. Thg Model of 2 Ship alſo in Ivory, Mai. A 


and Sails being all of che ſame. / 
5. A Poliſhed Table of Marble, wherein i; 
natural Type of the Crucifix. - 


6. A. Wooden Cup, which conſiſts of me 
Cups therein, being ſuch another Perſoſ iG. > 
mance as thoſe in Greſbam-College. &c 
Turned Work in the Catalogue of the N fror 
rities in that College before. ' as ( 

7. AP Ivory Clock in Actual Motion, do). C 

great Art. 1 ſe 

8. A Cabiner of Ivory and Ebony famous Ou 
its Beauty, and more famous for gly 

Work of a Man that was ſtone blind. in 

9. Several Cups, Boxes, and other little AF ing 
tifices of Beach Tree, made and 'adorng} fon 

With curious Fi wherein was uſed i wh 
other Inſtrument than an Ordinary Knilfſis.'S 

, n ſaid to have been done by a en a 

11851 10 19. + 

10. — large Tables of Marble curiouſii tin 

inlaid with precious Stones, repreſentinſſ ble 


Wich Form, of Birds and Deaſts, ale 0 
) Larxling to beheld d . | 


is r. N Painted Table of a inne Nleeezin 
1 the een 800 ginal of — 1? 
ſham-Colle ich by looking tbr. 
2 —.ſ— ee de 8 rare; Art, au be: 
inted Effigies of Frederiob I. of Daf Da 


= his Queen, Sur otherwiſe ſhewF-' 
like a meer Chaos. See in the Rarities « : 


 Greſham-College. Page 455. 
12. 


Muſzum at Copenhagen. 


EE che Copernican Syſtem. : 
ther Modern Curiofity, 'whict by 
'arning the Handle, ſerves to the ſame Uſe, 
ſhewing at any time paſt, preſent or to 
"come, The Celeſtial Motions, G. 
Another of the fame Nature and 
tion for ſhewing Eclypſes of either Lumi- 
nary at any time paſt, preſent, or to come. 
1. A burning Glals of Coen gr Dia- 
meter. 151i 7.1 IAC AEM: 
ie. Some Indion Idols - Ivo „Wood, Stae, 
Sr. and a Braſs'Hc vor to be brought 
from Egypt, who mig — adore Hogs, 
' 25 Cats, and the Oxe Ai. 


pd 
Lt 


2 


) 
R 


FF Ounces, and is adorned with '\mariy:Hiero- — 
yl glyphical Figures. It was found An. 1639. Vol. 2. p.372. 
in Ripen. There is another of Silver weigh- 
ing near 4 Pounds, ſaid to de delivered by 
ſome Spectre to Ocho I. Duke of Oldenburg, 
when he was once on hu DH 0.2 .1 "absquabenC) 
18// Some Palm Tree Leav ich Malabar 
Characters thereon. I 


9. A. Stylus or Pecked — hg wri- 


ble coveted with Wax; one End whereof 
' & ficred for razing out any ing Which 
may be written falſſ. 03” 


"ther Geometrical Inſtruments: E. 

t. Many Rowan Urnes, and — num- 
ber of Roman Medals, as àlſo Greet and 
Daniſh Medals, &c. ſome of 3 _ 
of Silver, others of Braſs. . // '- - bene: 


„ # Th By 
L 


The 


1 by A Sphere that moves by Clock-work, 


202 Many Microſcopes, Barameters) am o- 


Rees: Cem! 


„ One great Horn of Gold:(reſembling See in the 
"i ſounding Horn): char weighs above 100 breatife of 


ting on the Leaves aforeſaid, or on 4 Ta- laren 


* "of * 
\ = * = 
1 
s 
- \ 
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OW 0012 ye 70m 
n. Chief, Rarities _ —— ſean 
IE Leyden. 41 
. Vas 10 
| HE Skin of 2 Man'tann'd and prepare 
—_ Rati iT like Leather with A pair of 2 


| ſuch Leather. | 

2. The Skin of a Woman prepared ae | 

ſuame manner. 

3 A Human Skin dreſs d afcer the manner 
- Pardchment. 
4 A Shic made of the! Ehtrails of 2 Man 
M4 All tlie: Muſcles and Tendons of a Hun: 
Body, ſet up after 2 curious — 
n Staly. Vandero Weil, 1011 158 MA 2 
5. The Monſtrous Skeleron: of a Man Wi 


he 1 
The 5 
Sha 
Fiſh 


Two « 


Crooked Legs; G. tiqu 
J. A Cup made of a double Bean Pan Piec 
by Two Dien Mummies being the! zodi Dog 
of _ Pritices of Great Antiquit ). Loa 

10 9.42% 4; WO 02.0120 * 


Quadrupeds. 1. The Horm and Skin of Gaben Iv 
2. The Head and Back” 1 mn 
Vetebra of 1 2107 irige] 
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Win 1 10 
In Sculpture. I. The Effigies of that Pralant of Haft W 
ſwallowed a Knife Ten Inches long, ar 
lived 8 Years after it had been cut out 
his Stomack. In which Cure, to attract ij 
Knife to a convenient Situatian, was app 
ed a Plaiſter, made up with. the Poder 
Load-fione. Ser Becket us. who. _ 
| 3 — of — Cure 1 
2. Au Effigies of O/yrit the E 
is made of Wood, and now:#imoſt donſume 
with Age. 
4 


Rarities in the Muſæum at Leyden. 
. A Braſs Effigies, and Three other Egyprian 


idols of Stone. 
on Image of Iii, giving ſuck to her Son 


\ 8 Effigies of Iſs upon 2 little Feyp. 


tian Coffer, containing the Heart of an E- 
eyptian Prince enbalmed therein. 
| Prodigious Oyſter-ſhell- weighing x30 
Pounds. 


curious Shield or Buckler made of a large 5 


Sea-Tortoiſe-Shell. 

he Limbs of ſeveral Sea Monſters. F 

ſhe Stomach and Bladder (of a wonderful 
Shape) faid to be taken out of # Monſtrows 


yu vers Roman and Egyptian Urns of Great An- 


ti 

. Rhubarb that oo in form of o 
Dog's Head. | 

Loaf of Bread Petrified. 


' * 1 
' 1 


dy at Loretto. 


THE Houſe it ſelf is ſaid to have been re- 

moved by the Hands of Angels, An. 1294. 
rom the Holy-Land, or Paleſtine, the Twrks 
d Infidels beginning to overſpread it) to the 


Wit 2 ſmall Village, now a good Town, in 
It ſtands in the midſt of a great Church, 

ut over it by Pope Paul II. and round about 
hath been ſince | Guilt a ſmall Decoration of 
Wiice Marble, about half a Foot diſtant from 

& Houſe. This Decoration is {et round with 
vo Rows of m—_ yu white Marble alſo, 


Fiſh brought from Scheveling. 0 n! oat 
[wo Subterranean Roman Lamps, with di- 


The Chief Rarities in the Fuſe of our Ls: 


ace where it now is, called Loretto, then 


cut 
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eut by the moſt curious Artificers. The low 
er Row expreſs the Figures of the Ancien 
Prophets, and the Upper Row the Statues 
the Sybills. The Houſe it ſelf is of a hau 
Red Stone, like Brick, and built ſomewha 
Square, about the bigneſs of a reaſonable Lodg 
ing Chamber. There is but one Window! 
it, and had Anciently but one Door, but no 
| hath Three. Towards the upper end of th re 
Altar of Sil- Houſe is an Altar of Silver, given by Ca 
2 II. Great Duke of Florence. Before it hang” 
TREE. Lamp of Gold, as great as two Men cat 
Gold carry. It was the Vow and Gift of the $ 
nate of Venice, which had vowed it in th 
Two Candle- Time of a Plague. On either Side of H. 
ſticks of pure Walls are faſtened Two Great Candleſtic 
Gold. of pure Gold, made like Cornucopias, a 
neatly wrought, Theſe were the Gift of th 
Dutcheſs of. Florence. On one Side of thi 
Altar, in a Cupboard in the Wall, are ſon 
little Earthen Diſhes, (brought thither wit 
the Houſe) which Tradition holds to hail 
been our Saviour's Plate, and our Ladies Ve 
Door of Si1. ſels. This Cupboard hath now got à Doc 
ver. of Silver, the Gift (as faid) of a Duke MF. 
Parma, In the end of the Houſe is a Window © 
where tis — * the Angel entred whe 
he came Ambaſſador to the Virgin Mary, co. 
cerning the Great Buſineſs of the Incarnaqd; 
on. This Window is now cheeked and e 2 
Silver Lamps. riched with Silver. Round about above han 
Silver Lamps, and on the Sides of. the Wal 
remains ſome very old Painting. By a ligh 
ed Candle it is to be ſeen that the Houſe hah 
no Foundation in the Ground. 
Cloſe behind the Altar runs quite croſs t 
Chapel a great Iron Gate, through which 
to be ſeen the Statue of our Lady (of Ceds 
_ (Y IT | Wit 
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ih her Soii in her Arms, ſaid to have been 
de by St. Luke, and brought hither toge- 
er with the Houſe. It's about 4 Foot high ET 
d adorned with a Veſti., And in the Trea- A Rich Veſt. 
q is a Vail or Veſt given by the Infanta I[a- 
I of Flanders, valued at 40000 Crowns. It 
ſet thick with Six Rows of Diamonds down. 
fore to the Number of 3000, and embroi- 
red with Pearl to the Number of 20000 
arlsin all. Upon the Heads of our Savi- ,_ © _ 
and Lady, are two cloſe Royal Crowns IT Dia- 
Diamonds, given by Queen Anne of France. —— i 
fore the Breaſt of this Statue hangs a Toy: A Toyſon of 
or Fleece of Rich Jewels, given by a Jewels. 
nce of Tranſilvania. A Collar of Rubies, Collar of Ru- 
alls and Diamonds, and a Rich Croſs Hang; bies, &. 
to it, both given by Cardinal Sfondratz, 
cund the Verge, where the Statue ſtands, a 
re goes a cloſe Row of great Gems, in — Border of 
mber 7x. Between this Statue and the 
nte of Iron before mentioned, hang about 5 
2 of pure Gold; each as big as a 12 Lamps o 
s Head, one whereof exceeding the reſt Pure Gold. 
Workmanſhip, was the Gift of Sigiſmund 
Ing 8 1 7 b There mangy round _— 
ny 'Vows and Preſents, icularly | 
Image of Silver of the Eldeſt 2 of Fer- Alert oof 
nd III. Emperor with a Chain of Dia- Chain of 
nds about it. An Angel of Silver, pre- Diamonds. 
ting as it were a Child of Gold in fwath- An Angel of 
Bands upon a Silver Cuſhion, the Gift _ with a 
I Wee 8 of France being brou * and. 
ed of the Dolphin, now Lewis XIV. 4 Silver I. 
e Picturè bf à Prince of Conde in Silver, — A , 
keling, A Vow of his Mother when he 4 Silver Buſe 
at fi to the Wars. The Buſto of St. Bar- with Jewels. 
in Silver, ſet with Jewels, the Gift of an 
h- duke of Auſtria. Sram Buſto of St. Another. 
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468 Chief Rarities of Loretto. 


Girione, ſet with Jewels, eh by the Que 
of Bohemia. | | 


ihr Sai The Statue of St. radians 1 in Silver, © Gi 

of Ladiſiaus, IV. King of Poland. A f 
Silver kneel- Kneeling-ſtool of Silver, given by Ca 
ing sto. dinal Calama. Theſe and many other f. 


Preſents are in the ane But now ' 
time we g0 to * "3a 
| | TJ” [12 ::; 00a 
The Rich Tre in the " nei 4 
f 4 HIS Treaſury is NO r long; W 
about 15 wile. Vaulted and Painted o of 2 


Head. On the left Hand of this Room (: 


reat Cupboards, which, opening above, l 
fiele Nets of ſtrong Wyar before them, 2 
© keep Hands off. In One of theſe Cupboa Cou 
there is to be ſeen. Gen 
A Crucifix, Candleſticks, Cruers, Baſon ah 
Eure, (Things uſed in the, Celebrating, 
Service for Roman Maſs) and the Foot of a Chali Prote 
the Altar all 

of Amber. all of Amber. all t 
Another of In another, ſich a whole Service all N harm 
Agate. Agate. MN ther, 
Another of In another ſuch a whole Service all of pon 
Lapis Lazuli, Lazuli, given by Count Olivares. be in 
Another of Another, all pf Corallgiven by the Arch w be 
Corall. Leopold. Pragu 
Another of Another all of Cryſtal. were 
Chyyſtal. In another, all of Silver with Flower 2nor] 
One of Silver. neatly wrought, given by Don Thadeo giren 
berino FIG 2 25 | © i af Lanot] 

In another y Ebony Crucilix, 2"YIt, 
—_ Cruci- ed with many curious Pictures in Mi ms 


ture, given by Pope Clement Yu 
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another, A Sptead-Eagle of Diamonds, Diamond Ear 
given by Mary Queen of Hungary. gle. | 
wo Crowns of Gold enriched with Pearl. Crowns of 
The Gift of a Queen of Poland. h Cold. 
Crown of Gold ſet with very large Rubies, Gold Crown 
given by the Dutcheſs of Neuer. with Rubies, . 
another, a Crown and Scepter of Gold Gold Crown 
na; wants Given by Chriſtians Queen of and Scepter, 
n * 4K fl! Au n 
another an Enamelled Pigeon, with a rich Enamell'd i- 
jewel on its Breaſt. The Gift of the Prince 50”: 
Ludoviſio, The Heart enriched with Dia- 
monds, with a great Emerald in the mid- 
dle of it, of an exceſſive bigneſs. The Gift 
of Henry III. of France. 2 : 
another, A Rich Enamelled Triangular DING Tri. 
Jewel with the Picture of the Bleſſed Vir- ngularJowel, 
gin in the middle of it. The Preſent of 
Count Martivertz, Count Slauata, and a 
Gentleman Secretary to the latter, who be- 
ing all Three thrown out of a high Win- 
dow in Prague in Germany by the Calviniſts, 
and recommending themſelves to God's 
protection and our Lady's Interceſſion, fell 
all three down without receiving any 
harm, being ſeen to compliment each o- 
ther, and begging Pardon for falling down 
won one another. Whatever Truth may 
de in this, tis certain, that there are now 
to be ſeen 3 Pillars before that Houſe in 
Prague, out of which theſe three Perſons 
ere thrown. : 
W :nother, ſeveral Great Chains of Gold, Chains of 
Woven by great Men. 2 
nother, A great Heart of Gold as big as A Heart of 
WM oth a Man's land, Enamelled with Blue, Gold. 
Ind bearing on the outſide, Jeſus Maria. 

kt in pretty big Diamonds, and within it 
h 3 are 


Chief Rarities of Loretto. 
are the Pictures of the Virgin on one Sid 


and of the Queen of England, Herrin 
Maria on the other. Alſo another neat; 


F479 


A little Ena- tle Heart of Gold, Enamell'd, and ſet wit 5 
melled Heart. Jewels, the Preſent of Madam Cbriſia ;. 
+» Dutcheſs of Savoy, and Siſter to the afoſ On 
ſaid Queen of England, with her own, a winc 
| her Son's Picture in it. pes, ſ uf 
- Pitturecutin In another che Picture of our Lady, with hi expre 
a' Pearl. Son in her Arms, cut in a great Pearl, al... 
ſet in Gold.. By: Wind 
A curious In another, a Picture of eur Lady, wrong cem 
Cameleon like curiouſly with Indian Feathers of eve ity 
Picture. Colours, and cut ſhort as Pluſh, wh row. 
Picture changeth Colours as often gi 
| change its Situation, or your own Poſtuſ See 
Cryſtal ca· In another, a great Cuſtodia of Cryſtal, g 
feaia, ven by Chrifians of Tuſcany, ' . dot 
Lapis Lazuli In another, a Cuſtodia of Lapis Laxuli. N 
S Di. In another, a Diamond, valued at 12% Treat 
eat Dia- C he Gift no in BR 
5 rowns, the Gift of the Prince Doria Nis 
Another Dia. Geno. Another of almoſt equal Price, Wray 
mond. ven by a German Prince. 5 the 
Book of Gold In another, a curious Book of Gold, cover 
and Dia- with Diamonds, with the Leaves of G0 
monds. and rarely painted in Miniature, the Gift 


a Duke of Bavaria. f 
Samaritan In another, the Samaritans Well of Gol 
; — — ws with the Pictures of our Saviour, and t 
$49 Samaritan Woman in Gold alſo, the Pt 
ſent of Cardinal Brancaccio. 

other great Cupboards, a whole Suit | 
the Altar, Prieſt, Deacon, and Sub-De 
con, covered all over with Embroidery 

Pearl, valued at 130000 Crowns. 
Preſent of Catherine Zamoisky, Wife of t 
Chancellor of Polonia. 


Safe Church In 


Bell 
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izefides many other Rich Preſents, Jewels ; 
i &c. and great Quantities of Church Stuff 
tl extremely Rich. Only one particular Set of 


y S Rarities muſt not be paſſed over, which 
is 


do On the other Side of this Room are great Silver Towns 


Windows, betwixt every one of which, are 
ſet upon long Tables, divers great Towns 
expreſſed in Silver with their Walls, Ram- 
warts, Churches, Steeples, Houſes, Streets, 
Windmills, &c. being all German Work and 
man Towns, and wrought with that Curi- 
ſity, that whoſoever has once ſeen the 
owns, will eaſily diſtinguiſh them here in 
Effigie. 

K Turſelinus's Hiſtory of Loretto. 


nay be remarked and found almoſt in every 
reatiſe throughout the Two Volumes of 
this Work ; to which I refer the Reader, who 
ay alſo have Recourſe to the Table in R. 
the word Rarities, | 


Some Rarities and Curious Obſervations 
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ders of Nature in us. See to be the true Definition of a Ma 
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SIBRd 


Of M 4 


Of pay mana | 
— Seo in Ia. L AT O calleth Man the Miracle of God 
ventions, dut the Peripateticks, who conceit them ei 


ſelves to know the Nature of all things, de 
| . fine Man to be a Rational Animal 
Heropbilus oneof the Anci- making Animal theGenus of Man 


ent Druids taught Anato- ; TN? 
my in his Tir” * the andRational his Difference, where 


Bodiesof 700 Living Men, by he 1s diſtinguiſhed from othe 
which he opened only to Animals. But this doth not ſeen 
ſhew the Secrets.andWon« according to the Opinion of ſom 


2 1 a for according to the Rules of: 
Man defined. Right Definition, A Man is a thing compoun 
ed of a finite Mind, and a rightly diſpoſed or fr 

med Body, which Body hath a ThreefoldE 


ſtate, viz. 
Eſſe Creatione 
Non efſe in Morte 
Semper eſſe Keſurredl ione. 


And in Man there are alſo three things to 

conſidered, viz. The Members, Humour 

8 and Spirits. 
 . As touching the Members of a Man, theſis 

are of two Sorts, 1, Similary or ſimple. 
Compound. | 

Bones, &c. The Similary Members are the Bones, 
Number 306. That is to ſay 70 in the He 

_— (of which I ſhall ſpeak more preſently) 6 
Women, ſee in the Back and Breaſt, 84 in the Tv 
before, 5.440. Shoulders, Arms, and Hands; and 90 
in the Haunches, Thighs, Legs, and Feet 

After theſe come the Cartilages, the Lig 

| mente 


Of Mankind. 

ents, Tendons, Fibres or ſmall Fillets, ſtrait, 
averſing in roundneſs and oblique. The 
micles and Membranes; The Veins (ac- 
unted 365 agreeable to the Days of the Year) 
rteries, Nerves , and the Fleſh. In the 
me are confidered the Kernels, Entrails (in 


es in Number 4x5. The Skin covered with 
thin Pellicle hideth all above mentioned, 
d hath alſo its differences, being hard in the 
et, ſoft in the Face, Hairy in ſome Places, 
ooth in other, faſt cloſed. in the Palms of 


us all che Body thorough. To theſe may 
x added the Fat and Marrow. i 


xternal and Internal. The External are the 
ad, Breaſt, Belly, Arms and Legs. The 
nternal are' of Three Sorts, the one called 


cond called Vitals, and are the Inſtrument 
the middle Belly. The Third, Animals, and 
e above the Belly. ii 


eftion, by which the Meat converteth it 
elf into Suck, as the Pipe or Paſſage from 
he Jaws to the Stomach, and the Bow- 
Wt; the other ſarve the ſecond Concocti- 
Won, and cauſes the Chilus or Suck to con- 
rert it ſelf into Blood and' good: Nouriſhment 
nd ſeparateth the Excrements ( ſome o 


irer, the Vena Porta and the Hollow Vein. 
the Excrements are diſtinguiſhed or divided 
nto Cholerick, Melancholick or Serous, and 


Jcmulgent Veins, the Reins, the Ureters, _-_ 


. —, = 


R  » 


heir Subſtance) the Bowels, and the Muf- in. 


de Hands, pierced in divers Parts, and Po- 


Naturals, and ſerve the Lower Belly. The 


which fall down the great Gut) theſe are the. 


ss it were Water. The Gall, the Spleen, the 
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Compound 
The Compound Members are of two ſorts, Members. 


| Natural Mem- 
Of the Naturals, ſome ſerve the Faculty or bers. 
Power Nutritive, that is to ſay, the firſt Di- 
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| ” ral Members ſerving for Nouriſhment 3 


Vital Inſtru- | 


ments, 


' ſay, the Spermatick Veſſels, the Stones, a 


Of Mankind, 
the Bladder ſerve the ſame. There are oth, Tl 


Natural Members which ſerve the Genen fam 
tive Power common to both Sexes, that i; Hm 


the Pores of the Seed. The other are pa 
cular, and need not to be named. The Nat 


Generation are furniſhed with Three Pann 
cles or Coats, and Membranes for their P:M| 
ſervation, Commodity and Ornament. T 
one is called Peritaneum, the other Epipl i 
and the third Meſentaria. (nol 
Of the Vital Inſtruments, they are diſpoſ 
in Three Ranks; Firſt, The Four Fleſhy, vi 
The Heart, L » Tongue and Thym Qua 


(a Glandulous Fleſh at the end of the Thrc: whe 


'A Man's Pulſe are theſe Vital Inſtruments called the Fi 


abutting upon the Vena Cava) and the Tir | 
(not Fleſhy) which is the Great Artery iſ? 
ſerve as a Pillow or Stay. In the 2d Ran 


deth beat about Principal Channels of Blood, viz. The Je de 


4000 det in 1Cava or Hollow Vein, the Arterial Vein, th dick 
Veiny Artery, the great Artery, and the Tr: 
chean Artery. Of which Veins, See more 


an Hoxr. 


mals, and diſpoſed in 5 Ranks, viz. the out 


-ly, called Piricardium, Mediaſtinus, Pleura, an f\ 
Diaphragma. | - 


ler Streams thereof, that is to ſay, the Ma 
row of the Back Bone, and the Nerves : Th Th. 
Organs or Inſtruments of Exterior Senſe, vis 


nous and Flegmatick Excrements. 


the Treatiſe of Chirurgery. In the Thir 

Rank are the Pannicles or Tunicles and C dag 
vertures, viz. That of the Heart, the Breal by 
the Lungs, Ribs, and of the whole Mid-BeW* 1 


The laſt Internal Members are called Ani 40 


ward and inward Skin of the Brain, the ſmal 


The Eyes, Ears, and Noſtrils. The Fulgi 
Thi 
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The Second chief Conſideration in Man is Of the Hu- 
umour, which is a liquid and fluent Matter, mours. 
ompoſed of that Suck which furniſheth the 
Stomach, and of the Warming Vertue of the 
Liver. One is called the Firſt Humour, and 
the other the Second. The Firſt Humour is 
litinguiſhed into Natural and Preternatural. 
The Natural is Profitable or Excrementiti- 
Jous. The Profitable Humour (carried or con- 
eyed by the Veins) is of Four Sorts, viz, 
T i Blood, Phlegm , Choller and Melan- 
holly. - , | 3 
| T be Preternatural (being far different from 
his Natural Complexion,) exceedeth either in 
Quantity, Quality or Effet. In Quantity, 
when Blood, or one of the afore-named-Hu- 
mours ſurmounteth his Participants. . In Qua- 
ity, when the Subſtance coming to degene- 
nte, taketh on it new Qualities ; as when the 
Heat exceedeth, or Humours flow into other 
„b laces than they ſhould. In the Effect, when 
MF dickneſſes follow, and the Temperament of 
the Body is changed to the worſe. 


The Second Humour which immediately 
concerneth Man, is diſtinguiſhed into, 1. The 
Radical Humour ; And, 2. The Nouriſhing 
nM The Third chief Conſideration in the Body Of the Spi- 

of Man is Spirits; which Word hath indeed a Lia. 

double Signification, 'for ſometimes it ſigniſ t. 
ech an Incorporeal Subſtance. The one In- T5. 2 
finite, as God the Father, Ge. The other Fi- fed) Pignies 
nite, namely the Good and Evil Angels, and of Paracelſu 
the Soul of Man. The other Signification is, were of mid- 
That by this word is underſtood a Subtle Body, dle Natures, 
s the Element of Air, the Wind, every Subtle 24 Spirits as 
Exbalation in any compoſed Body whats Fairies are. 
| HS + . Ever 


* 


H 
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120 20 s/f the Sences, but for that alſo ir compre- 
- 4.4 hen 


ever, and eſpecially it ſignifieth à pure anch 
on ſabtle/ Exhalation in a Man; and it is an Arr, 


the Matter of the Voice. 


T — in Latin Cranium, is the uppe 


f Aland 


which exhaling by Sweat out of the Pores o 
every Body that containeth the ſame, refreſh. 
eth the Spirits and quickeneth the Member, em 
On the other fide it is drawn in by Breath, andi 
diſtributed into three Portions, whereof the 
greateſt part is carried to the Heart and Lungs, 
to the intent to refreſh the Spirits, and to be 
yed to the Stomach e 
ve to the Stomac e 8, nd. 
comforteth the nouriſhing — — on 
he is ſuſtained, being Faſting; the reſt is draunl x ch. 
to the Brain, to which it conveyeth Odour, chic 
and temperateth the Animal Spirits. Further kate 
more, This pure and ſubtle Exhalation is bred i Am. 
and as it were planted with Man, being a thin 
Vapour engendred of the Humour, and ſer- s th 
ving for a Siege to the Natural Heat of the Jug 
ly. This Spirit is therefore called Natura, 
Vital and Animal. nd 
As che Head of a Man is chiefeſt in Dignity, Vi" 
ſo hath Nature appropriated thereto the High- hath 
eſt and Principal Place, it being lifted up on Yen 
High as in a Watch-Tower, that it might over- 999! 
fee all things; and it is called Caput, not only 
becauſe it is capable of the Knowledge attain- I ind 


th and containeth them all, and is the N 


chief and principal Beginning of the whole Cor 


Fabrick of the Body, and withal, the nobleſt I wit 
of all the other Members thereof. " The Skull, I © 
in! rmoſt Bone l 
fthe Head, faſhioned in the Form of à Globe, il *** 


Aud diſtinguiſhed with its Orders of ſmall 55 
Holes and Seams; and the Skull is outwardly 
covered only with Skin and thin Fleſh, leaſt 


the fame (ſhould de over-burdened with roo 811 
12 _ muc 
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much Weight. This Fleſh, with that Skin, is 

erefore made full of Pores, or ſmall iavifible 
Holes, for the commodious Evaporation:of the 
oss Humours of the Brain, and certain Ex- 
Wcrements thereof, whereof Hairs are Engen- 
lred, and may have their Paſſage. The! Skull 
i inwardly hollow, to the end that the Brain; 
which is the Seat of all tbe Fences, might be che 
nore commodiouſly conferred therein; and 
Ie Skull is diſtributed into three Parts: 1. Sin- 
, which is the fore- part thereof, and bon- 
oyneth into the Forehead. 2. Occipur, which 
„s che hindmoſt part thereof; And, 3. Vitex, 
vhich is the Crown or Middle part of the fame, 
eated between the fore and hinder: part befor 
umed. Under theſe three Partitions are pla- 
Need three ſever al Faculties. In the Fore-part 
b the: Fantaſy, or Senſus Communis, (ſcil.) the 
el lalgment of the Sences, or Univerſal Notion 
of Things. In the middle the Imagmation; 
nud Memory in the hinder - part of the Head. 


lach his Being, diſtinguiſhed with three little 
Ventricles or Cells: One in che Fore-part, 
mother in the Midſt, and the laſt in the Hin- 
det · part: In which three Ventricles, the Forms 
and Ideas of Things, apprehended by the Ex. 
terior Sences, are ſeverally and diſtinctly Im- 


printed. In the Brains of Men are certain 


J Concavicies, repleniſhed: with Vital Spirits 
WI without which the Interior Sences could n 
conſiſt; and theſe Spirits doth the Soul uſe to 
M0 Underftand-by ; alſo in the Brain is placed the 
Fountain of the Sinews, which from thence 
Je diſperſed and conveyed: throughout the 
Body, as well thoſe Nerves and Sine vos as are 
Lenſitive; as alſo thoſe that are Motive, or 
give Motion to the Body, So that from the 
| Head 


Within the Concavity of the Skull the Brain Of the Brain. 
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Head proceeds all the Nerves and Sinew ſi The 
wherewith each Bone and Member; as alſo At Ar. 
the Univerſal Body, is conjoyned and faſtned de i 
together, and conſolidated; and alſo receiveth N In 
Increaſe and Being. And in the Head is pla. if The 
ced the Princely Part of Manly Fornt,- the atio 
Viſage, whereby he diffefecti from all other 
Animals, and doth ſurpaſs them in Favour and 
Comelineſs. Alſo in the Head do. the two 
incipal Faculties of the Soul reſt, vi. The 
— and Sentient, and · do there execute 
their Functions, albeit that the Vegetative Fa- 
culty alſo hath his Operation there; · but the 
other two do reign, and chiefly predominate 
therein: Therefore it is, the Seat ad Reſ- 
dence of all the Sences, as well Internal as Ex- 
ternal, is placed in the Head, and that for good 
Cauſe ; for ſince that the Faculty · Intelligent 
underſtandeth not in any other ſort than by 
Inſpection of Imagination, and Imaginary 
Shapes, which are Engendred of Fxternal 
Forms, and are by the Outward Sences con- 
veyed.to the Phantaſy or Image conceived in 
the Mind; moft wiſely hath God therefore 
laced there the Seat of Wiſdom, and all the 
nces where the Mind hath her Being, that 
ſo ſhe need not go far to ſeek thoſe Imaginary 
Forms whereof: ſhe is to conſider, to under- 
ſtand, and diſpoſe : of according to Order. 
Therefore in as much as the Sences are become 
ſerviceable to the Mind, there the Seat or Re- 
ſidence of the Sences is moſt fitly placed, 
where the Mind dotſi Exerciſe her Offices and 
Operations. Of the Soul, and her Reſidence 
in the Head, as alſo the Weight of the Brains 
of Man, ſee hereafter, | 


The 
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The Sences are Perceptions of the Mind, The Sences. 


at are the Conſequences of ſeveral Motions 
el Inde in the Brain, and are commonly divided 


"to Internal, and External. 

The Internal are Memory, Thought, Ima- 
nation, and Perſeverance. 

The External are, 1. Touching. 2. Taſt- 
g. 3. Smelling. 4. Hearing; And, 5. See- 
g. Theſe are all the Effects of the Nerves, 
d produced in us by the help of Outward 
gans; An Organ being that part of the 
ody which receives the Impulſe or Action of 
he Object. The External Organs having their 
lets in the Outward part of the Body, as the 
res; Noſtrils, Ears, and the Nerves that are 
yned to them; which. Nerves are Veſſels fit- 
for the. containing or conveying of Spirits, 
roceeding from the Pith within the Brain 
here the Soul of Man reſides. Thus, 


TOUCHING or FEELING: is de- Touching, 
ned to be an Outward Sence, (dull and 
fferior in reſpect of the others, yet is ne- 
eſſary and the moſt. common to us,) by 
deans whereof an Animal doth receive Tan- 
ible Qualities. That "there is an Inward 
nce of Touching, the Cholick Pains may 
ndence ; the Nerves and Fibres, which 
the Organs. of the Sences, being diſper- 
(| within as well as on the outſide. of the 
body; and therefore the Veins, Arteries, 
embranes, and their Appendages, the 
nts, are Partakers of this Sence. Of the 
ind Organiſt that could diſtinguiſh Colours 
Feeling, fee at the End of the Treatiſe of 
OLOURS and DYING. - & vx 


1 s TAST- 
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Taſting. 


Smelling a 


1 — Acorns and Roots, and could by Sme 


Hearing. 
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TASTING is an External Sence, wherebyaſlor C 
Animal, with the help of his Tongue and pa 
lat (which are-furniſhed with the Nerves fuMnulc 
ſervient to the Sence ) perceives the ſever 
differences of Taſts and Savours. This Sencfkerta 
hath ſome Affinity with the Touch; and A 
fotle Taith is but a Species of it. cel 


SMELLING is an External Sence, whe Dang 
by an Animal, with the help of his Noſtril® 
( which are furniſhed with very ſubtle Fibres 
receives all manner of Smells; and tho 
whoſe Fibres are moſt Tender, enjoy th 
Sence beſt. The Anatomiſts differ in theWeedi: 
Opinions about the Organs of this Sence, Wpric 
may be ſeen in their Writings. Sir Reuth. 
Digby, in his Treatiſe of BODIES, telleth nd fi 
one Fobn Liege, who flying into the Woods . Nean; 
avoid Soldiers, lived many Years on Wild An 


find out his Food, and by the ſame weed i 
frequently aware of Hunters. For the Sen here 
of Smelling is ſpoiled by the Vapours of d Viſſ 
vers and dainty Viands, whilft Beaſts by ſin H 
ple Diet — this Sence in greateſt Perfect n ii 
on. See Eſtrid, An Account of a Swediſh Mai Doc 
who lived fix Years without Food. Printe 
this Year 1711. See alſo ſome Accounts allo 
the like nature in Manleys Wonders of tiff 
Little Worl. n Pi 


HEARING is an External Sence, whered 
an Animal, with the help of his Ears, and ti. 
Nerves implanted in the Cavities thereof, 1 The 
ceives Sounds. Or more plainly, Hearing rp 
that Senſation, whereby from a due Motion (nal 
the ſmall Fibres of the Auditory Nerves ine c 
preſt upon the Ears, and conveyed to the Bratt fly 


ce eee e 


or Common Sence, the Soul perceives Sounds, : 

1nd judgeth of them. Now Sound is a tre- Send, what it 

nulous and waving Motion of the Air, where- 

y ſome part of the Air being whirled into 

rain Circles, is moſt ſwiftly waved this 

ay and that way. This Sence is the moſt: 

xcellent of the foregoing Sences, and moſt _ 

xeceflary to Man to keep him from eminent 

Dangers,and for the accompliſhing of his Mind. 

bfruments to help Hearing, fee p. 45 3. Of the 
ring Cave, fee in GEOMETRY, Vol. 2. 

165. | | 199077 18780 | 

SEEING, or SIGHT, is à Senſation pro- 

zeding from a due and various Motion of the 

ptick Nerve, made in the Bottom of the Eye 

the Rays of Light coming from an Object, 

d from thence conveyed to the Brain; by 

ans whereof, the Soul perceives the Illumi- 

med Thing, together with its Quantity, Qua- 

y and Modification. This Sence begins. in- Si 

ked in the Eye, but it's perfected in the Brain, judices the 

here the Soul is affected with the Impreſſions Sight. See 

t Viſible Objects; ſee p. 452. What Creatures p. 431. 

moytheſe Sences in higheſt Perfection, may be 

en in the Treatiſe of ANIMALS. And Man 

[Documented by many Creatures; he may 

un Oeconomy of the Bee, Building of the 

allow, Undermining of the Coney and 

ole, Weaving of the Spider, Dying of the 

h Purpura, (fee in INVENTIONS.) Phy- 

, Chyrurgery and Diet from Beaſts; as may 

ken in the Treatiſe of ANIMALS, Vol. 2. 

J. * EL? no nns 
be SOUL/of Man is creatad of Nothing, Of the Soul; 
g W-orporeal, and more excellerit than the Ele- but \/inols | 
nal nd Acherial Bodies. Rs tonching her 
inWace of Reſidence in the Body fnSmededß © 


* 
„ 


COPY 


* 


de ben Pal Aae 


iet the is in all the Body, and wholly ih ever, :, | 
Ei 2 


mong the Phi- 
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Part thereof. Others, as the Phyſicians, lodge 7 
her in the Brain. The Philoſophers and Theo. 
logians in the Heart. 
Of the Soul's Ariſtotle ſuppoſeth that a Male Body receive, 
Infuſion into its Soul the 42d Day after Conception, and 
the Body. Pemale on the 19th ; ¶Æneas Gaxen will have 


the Time of Brain, &c. which Anatomiſts ſay happens af 
——— g bout che 4th Month. Dr. Gideon Harvey con 


a Plant, fo needs no Reſpiration. Of thi 

Birth and Education of Children, fee in th 

Treatiſe of OECONOMY. Caligula, bi 
Sucking a Maſculine Heroical Woman, be 

came à Superlative Inheritor of her Vices, re 

taining more of her Cruel Nature, than of ti 

Worth of his Parents: So Nebuchadonoſor, bike O 

Sucking a Goat, contracted Brutiſh Manne 

Of Romulus and Rhemus Sucking a Wolf, ſe 

in POETRY, P. 76. We read the Iſſue 

the Founders of Thebes were Born with Co 

ral Marks on their Bodies, being the Figure 

a Launce; and the Natural Mark of the Ho 

of Auſtria is Thick Lips, whereby they 2 

known. So the Tartars are likewiſe Born with 

Thick Lips, the AÆtbiops with Flat Noſes, ti 

Turks with Little Feet, the Þ»dians and Cl 

—___, _  meſe with Small Eyes, the _Perfians with K 

Remarks on Hands, &c. ee Wd 
the Brain, The Brain and Heart of a Man'proport\ 

Heare, and nably exceed that of other Animals; for ff 

FO Brain of a Man is. obſerved to wei abo T 
>: 4 Pound and a Half Weight, nay, ſometim 


loſophers in upon Tryal, hath been foumd to weigh Fine. 
22 - Pounds and a half. TY. 
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The Heart is of a Pyramidial Figure, the 
,oint whereof inclines to. the Leſt Side, and 


C 


the Center ftands in the Midſt of the Cheſt. 


weighs about ſeven 
Ounces, being about Fingers breadth long, 
and four broad. 

The Blood, which ſcarcely iy weighs above Blood, how 
jo Pounds in any Middle-fized Man, circu- often Citeu · 
nes thro? the Heart no leſs than 72 times a lates. 

Day, and conſequently it paſſeth out of the 

Heart into the Arteries; and from the Arteries 

v all the Parts of the Body thrice in an Hour: 

whence it follows, that the Quantity of 700 

Pounds weight of Blood, paſs thro' The Ven- 

ticles' of the Heart in one Day. But Dr. Gi- 

i Harvey eſteems the Quantity of Blood in 

Man to be between 8 and 12 Quarts, ac- 

xding- to the Fulneſs or Thinneſs of the 

rowth and Size of Men. Of the Circula- 

on of the Blood being ſtopt, cauſing 2 

e QUICKSILVER in METALS, Jol. 2. 5.36 

kiker in tits Chronicle ſaith, The Pulſe of ir 

Nowas Cbeyney, Lord: Warden of the Cinque- 

orts; ho died 1. Elix. was reported for cer- 

in to beat more than three Quarters of an 

| 1 he was ren as ſtrong As when he 

S Alive. 57 

Man is the moſt perfect Crentuts of the 3 
ole Creation, the Epicome of the Great Obſervations 
olume of Nature, that borroweth from the 22 the P . 
gels Soul, from Brute Animak Sence, from 
— Life, and from othet! Creatures Bigheſs ; — 

Ind made after God'sown: 7 7 is in- 

ä ads ſupply the Place of che Fal 

le. And as God Almighty hath made him 

ble (by a juſt Life) to enjoy ſo Corleſtiaal! 
being abqve :; ſo alſo Nature hath prpdu·-- 


/ 6 ned him with fiat 6 exact; Symetry, Feud 0 Tas] 


The Heart bet 
x 
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from him the Meaſure of the Foot, Inch, Cu 
bit; Ell and Pace, have taken their Names andaMcſs + 
Uſe.” And all Works well proportioned, o th 
the Building of Temples, Ships, Pillars, Ina T. 
and other Pieces of Architecture, are i engt 
ome ſort faſhioned and compoſed after h;Miltit 
opor- Proportion; and we know that Noah's Ark 
2 Ne, built by the Commandment of God, was | 
"oy e length 300 Cubits, in breadth 50, and in depi Com: 
30; ſo that the Length contains the Breadt 
6 times, and io times the depth. New a Ma 
(well proportioned, and no way deformed 
being meaſured, we ſhall find him to have th 
ſame Proportion in breadth, length, and dept 
And therefore Pythagoras had Reaſon to ff 
IF That Man is the Meaſure of all Things. 
His Height. The Length of a Man (well made) whic 
| is Height, is equal to the Diſtance from on 
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end of the Finger to the other, when his Am ing 
are extended as wide as may be. Wort, 


Square nd If a Man have his Feet and Hands extend bum! 
Circular Pro- in Form of St. Andrew's Croſs, placing onen 
Portion. Poot of a Pair of Compaſſes upon his Nave aur 
may be deſcribed a Circle, which will paſs} 
the Ends of his Hands and Feet; and dra\ 
ing Lines by the Terms of the Hands: 
Feet, you have a Square within a Circle. 
1; Breadrh. : The Breadth of a Man, or the Space hie 
IIZs from one Side to another, the Breaſt, Heal 
2 © © nd the Neck, make the Sixth Part of all thother 
Body, taken in Length or Height. 
Face. Ihe Length of the Face is equal to t 
£2 * ny the Hand, taken from the Small 
che Arm, unto the. Extremity of the long He v 
Fingen oh Lee iet 
Brow, Noſe, The Heighth: of the Brow, the Length 
88 the Noſe, the Space between the Noſe 4 
i Chin, the Length of the Ears, and the Gre 
01 1 


= . * 
ery rent N p 
& 3 # 4 4 
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neſs of the Thumb, are perfectly equal One 
dhe other. 115 
The Space between the two Eyes, is juſt the 
ength of one of the Eyes, not reckoning the 
ltitude over the Noſe. 

The Eyes are in the ſame Circumference 
jth the Ears; for if one Foot of a Pair of 
ompaſſes be placed upon the Crown of the 
ead, a Circle deſcribed thereby will inter- 


t or paſs over both thd Bars. 

e Belly to the Back, the one or the other, is 
heTenth Part of the whole Body, or, as ſome 
jill have it, the Ninth Part, or little leſs. 

All which delivers it readier to Painters, 
kilders, &c. to proportionate their Work, and 
nders it eaſy to find out the Proportion of a 
king by a Bit; as, the Body of Hercules by his 
vt, the Lion by his Claw, the Giant by his 
bumb; Cc. which belongs properly to the 
ence of Algebra. And.ſo 72>, an having 
Kaſured the Length of Hercu 


e Foot, by the 
eps which were left upon the Ground, found 
t his Heighth wholly ; and by the ſame is 
dent what is related of the Statue and Image 
Greece, That upon a certain prefix d Day, 
vers Workmen having enterprized to make 
e Face of a Man, being ſeparate from one 
other in divers Places; all the Parts when 
ade, being put together, the Face was found 
ts tively and moſt true Proportion. 


He who would Read more of theſe Obſer- 

tions, let him ſee Albert Durcr, who (amongſt 
rs) hath compiled a Book of the Meaſure 

Man's Body from the Head to the Foot. 

a a | 

6 Ii 3 Tho: 


The Thickneſs of Man's Body, taken from Thickneſs. 
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* who _ know n more of the Anz 
an's et them peruſe one, 
of the follo — * 


AVTHORS. | 
£ | M  : bs 
Poe.ſlingiuss | 
Diner's Anatomy : 
Gibſon's # ina 
Bartholini Anatomia, A 
Dion Anatomie del Homme. 
Pargns's Anatomy. 
| Feſolins's Fabrick of Mars Body. 


Collins's 


Galen's Natural Faculides. 
Needbams Diſputatio Anatomica de 
: Formato Fe tu. * 
Ae of Humane Bodies Epitc 
* miz? S 90.1 N 
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Dr. Drake's ; er- 
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* is hardly fit we ſhould compleat this Work 
without ſaying ſomething relating to this 
dex; all the foregoing and following Treatiſes 
and Subjects being chiefly appropriated (from 
what Uſurpation or Prerogative I will not de- 
termine) to the Men; Certainly it proceeds 
from no uncommon Reaſon that Women are 
debarr d the Univerſities, which ſtill muſt give 
the greater Admiration to find ſo many Mi- 
ver va 3, as all Nations and Ages have produ- 
ced, when they are in a diſcourteous way de- 
nied all manner of Scholaftick Studies. If 
we conſider Reaſon, or have regard to Expe- 
rience, we may find that Sex hath a Genius fic 
for Learning and Wiſdom ; and this Opinion 
muſt hold good with all who mean not to re- 
nounce Faith and Reaſon, and hold that Souls 
have a Sex. And ſure if Women's Souls be 
differently Created by God, why ſhall Men 
go about to forge Diſtinctions, which have 
not ar y Subſiftence but in Man's depraved 
Imaginations. If any fay this Diverſity pro- 
ceedeth from the Bodies, Who knoweth not 
that the Diſpoſition of the Organs, from which 
tis thought the Goodneſs of Wit proceeds, is 
5 advantageous in Women as the Men? See 
ve not even at this Day, in all ſorts of Con- 
litions, Men ſometimes ſo abject in Wit and 
Capacity, that if one Degree ſhould be taken 
from them, they would have but ſufficient to be 
nnked with Beaſts? And have we not ſeen in 
all times Women intelligent and capable, ſome 
whereof have made themſelves appear as Mira- 
cles in Arts; and others ſhewed, that if they 
were Ignorant, we could attribute it to no other 
Cauſe, but to the Modeſty of their Condition, 
ad Neglect of Education. L244 
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It were too copious and infinite a Theme 
to enlarge upon the Goodly Works of Sophia, 
Erinna, 5 ofpatris, Cleobulina, Theomiſtoclea, Tue. 
filla, Zenobia, Eudoxia, and an endleſs Train of 
others ; of which England hath furniſhed not 
a few, as may be ſeen in the Engliſh Poeteſſesif 
in our POETRY ; and Caſſanera, among the 
Chriſtian Philoſophers, inſerted in our Trea- 
tiſe of PHILOSOPHY. How many Good. 
ly Inventions are owing only to that Sex, wil 
appear partly in our INVENTIONS. How 
many Goodly Ladies flouriſh'd in the more 
elder Ages of Sanctity, endued with all man- 
ner of Vertues, appear in the Names of Sara 
| Rachel, Lea, Deborab, Abigail, Suſanna, Hefe, 
udith, Mariamne, St. Agnes, St. Cecily, St. He 
lena, St. Monica, St. Felicitas, The Ten Sybils, 
Amalaſunta, Placidia, Pulcberia, Theodora, An- 
cella, Paula, Euſtochium, Victoriua, Clotilda, Rade- 
ee n and many others. See Mercheta Mulieris 
ee in LAW, Page 363. The Great St. Per 
judged the good and laudable Con verſation 
of Women rendred it ſelf ſo neceſſary ſo 
Chriſtianity, that it was a ſin 


. 


Lud. Vi ves relates, that a ſtrong 
Town debauched, was hereto- 
fore reformed by the Beavty of 
Women; who ſeriouſly addiQ- 
ing themſelves to Virtue, never 
beheld any Man with a Good 
Will {who required them in 
Marriage) that had not firſt 
Langed himſelf in the Liſts of 
Devotion and Piet. 


Religion in the Reman Empire, Cæſarea did thi 
like in Perfia, Theodelinda the ſame in Italy, C. 
tilda in France, Indegundis in Spain, Margaret in 
England, Gyſellis in Hungary, Dambrucia in Poland, 
0 iga in Ruſſia, Ethelberga in Germany, not men: 


to Chriſtianity by the means 


gular Means to gain thoſe to 
God, who A u ſubmit 


themſelves to the Goſpel 
How. many Kingdoms and 
Nations owe their Converſion 


of Women, will never be for 


got till Time itſelf be forgot 
ten. Helena planted the True 


tioning 
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oning infinite others, ' who. have happily 


i 
„ Nuintained and increaſed that Chriſtian Reli- 
E. Jon which was eſtabliſhed... :- Fy 


of Jo affix a Catalogue of. the! moſt.Famgus IF 


Ot 


f ſome very Infamous, ſuch as 
burga, mentioned in the Ac- 


Semiramis, Phedra, Phillis, Hel- 3 
of Greece, Xantippe, Wife of Socrates: ;\. Cly= 
mneſtra, Cleopatra, —— of Egypt; Agrippina, 
ia of Rome, Calirrhoe; Lai: of Corinth, Thais, 
ho went with the Army of Alexander into 


honica' of Athens, Aſpaſia of Netolia, Danae f 


wce, Daughter of eEolus ; Myrrba, Daugh- 
of Cynaras, King of Cyprus; Iſabella, Wife 
our Edward IT. and many others, whoſe 
ames are fit to be Regiſtred in the Records 
Hell; yet of theſe we may ſay, they were 
ber the Scandals of their Age, than their 
x: Or, if ſome Violent- ſpirited Men will 
Ire it otherwiſe, let them but remember 
ima corrupta peſſima, "Tis the beſt things that 
brrupt and become the worſt... Thus ſweeteſt 
ines make the ſowreſt Vinegar. It is no- 
nouſly true, that many have | 

n diligent-to condemn the 
„ Re udiating and Calum- 


lice ; yet he who will cop- Spirit. 
er the Benefits Men and Na- 10323, 
33 tions 


omen, were to attempt a Numeration of the 
ars. Hiſtory indeed is not wanting to ſpeaæk 


The People of Abydu — 
ving recover d their loſt Li. 


nt of POYSON amongſt the berty by the intans ofa Cour- 
iſeaſes incident to Humane rezan, built a ſtately Temple 
odies in P HYSICK ; as al- in Honour of their Proſti- 


ia, Pbryne of Beotia, Rhodope of Egypt, Flovag ©” 
jun Queen of Naples; The Daughter of Cheops, 


beſus, : Lamia of Athens, Metbra of Theſaly, Nin 
ia, Cyrene, Lesbia, Manilia, Phabe of Nome, 


 Olympias, the Wife of Phi 
lip, and Mother of Altæander 
| the Great , was Remarkable 
ating them with meer Manly for ber Courage and Bold 


tions have received frem Women, need nc 
"4 me to the Repetition of thoſe before M adi 
* ory ns And _ France b 
e 2am 4 ber Saiigue Law diſapproves q 
b King rk gs Feds Female- Government, yet do 
of a Woman: Set n 3. that Flouriſhing Kingdom nal 
bY diſdain at this day to have he 
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Councils inſpired by a Mainten 
© Judith ſlew Hale leni. mor is willing to oblivnte 
n- est A Memory of her once famous 7. 
4 30 200097 + de Pacille, (tiled by them Pucil: Wii 
Dieu, no more than Ttaly would be unjuſt t 
| ame of Catherme. de Medic, and th: 
brave Virago Matilda : For Bellona is as gre! 
in Arms as Mart; and Hiſtories affirm Alex: 
634] 4... der found no Nation ſo Poten 
. * — nor more difficult to dy Subdue 
err un' than the Amazons : and We re: 
edo, Orythia, Me- er 5 
2e, n Prbilas that Hippolite and Menalippe (S 


# * * 
* 

. 
14 


Relation of 


of whom c (peak in the ſters to Antiopa, an Amazon 
Fe 


Worthies of Queen) 'challenged Hercules 
wem to ſingle Combat. I. 
„ ,,.- " rary brags of her Tomyrs, whi 
to revenge the Death of her Son, ſlain by Cy 
encountred him in open Field, cut off T 
Hundred Thouſand of his Men, and b 
headed Cyrat himſelf, whoſe Head ſhe © 
into a Bag full of Blood, with this egy 
Satia te Sanguine miſts. © Aſſyris cel 
brates her brave . the Foundtef 0 
the famous Babylon, who conquered the «/£! 
pians, Indians, and moſt Parts of Aſia. I 
mark and Norway boaſt not a little of thy 
'/ - brave Queen Margaret, who vanquiſhed 4/ 
Kigg of Sweden. But to omit ſeveral othe 
And come to England, which above all (as 
| Venus and Bellona were her Titular Deit''Wt 
«extolls her Beautiful and Invincible * 4 
3 ; ug 


- 


' 


= 
7 
_- 
* — 
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ich 1 Bonducs (ſome - Hiſtories name her 
2 licea who bravely 4 055 the Roman 
jeutenant lent to conquer this Kin Jo ö 
nd Margaret, Wife to King Henry VI. 
nerthre w the Conquerors 15 her Bare 
karces ; alſo Queen Elizaletb who. humbled 
he Pride '< all the aeg bouring Nations. 

Nor was Queen Adar her Predeceſſor leſs con- 

ite of the Engliſh Honour, ſince the oſs 
f Colice: broke her Heart, whoſe Loſſes are 
liely to be retrieved, among the other great 
dare of the preſent Queen Anne. Th 
Loye and Bravery of this Sex, ap- 
4 in Alceſte, Wite of King F N 
jo freely gare her Life. to ſave her land 
om Deat 
Pompeia Paulina would alſo accompany her 
Husband Seneca in his Death, to which he was 
condemned by Nero. 

Lucrece after being raviſhed by the Son of 
Taquinius, ned by her ſelf, ph Be the Re- 
wn; to revenge her Death. 

Arria a Roman Lady, was mary d to Pætut, 
mo fell into the Emperor Tiberius Diſgrace, 
b that he was falſly accuſed and condemn 
b die; when his lovin ing Wife ſaw him in this 
N 7 „ ſhe adviſed him to on him- 

but he diſcovering an Uawillingnels to 
4 his own Executioner, ſhe ſnatched the 
Jord out of his Hand, and ſhew'd him what 
Wo do, by thrufting it into her own Bowels 
| 4a this Exclamation, Pæte non dolet, Death 
not painful. And for this Martial thought 
ps worthy of an Epigram. JArtemides of Ca- 
tis built a famous Tomb, one of the Seven 
Vonders of the World, to the Honour of her 
ane. For NR ſes Fob 2. p. 182. 


Ang" | 
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And the great Riches, 'Honours, and Poſ 
ſeſſions, as well as Riſe of the Duke of . 
wvoyſhire', was chiefly owing to the Policy and 
Beau . Elizabeth, one of the Daughters of 
7b Hardwick of | Hardwick in Derhyſire Eſq 
who. by matching with ſeveral wealthy Hul 
bands. became Miſtreſs. of a vaſt Fortune 
which in Proceſs of Time mightily enriched 
the noble Family of Cawindiſh, For her fir 
Husband was Robert Barley of Barley in Derby 
ire, Eſq; who out of great Affection ſettle: 
a large Inheritance on herſelf and Heirs 
which by his Death, (without Iſſue) ſhe ſoon 

fter fully enjoyed. And then married, 2d 
m Cavendiſh of Chatteſworth in Derbyſhire 
Eſq; by whom ſhe had Iſſue Hemy William, 
(who poſſeſſing a vaſt Eftate , was created 
Eatl of Devonſbire, &c.) After his Death ſhi 
e her ſelf ſtill r and amiable, 
nd courted by many, ſhe choſe for her 3d 
Husband Sir William St. Loo, much older than 
her ſelf, then Captain of the Guard to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Poſſeſſor of divers fair Lord- 
ſhips in Glouceſterſhire; with whom ſhe made 
ſuch Terms in order to her Marriage with 
him, as that ſhe fixd the Inheritance thereof 
upon her ſelf, and her own Heirs, (for de- 
fault of Iſſue by him) excluding his own 
Daughters and Brothers. Whereupon over- 
living. him, and gaining his whole Eſtate, as 
alfo diſcerning that George, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
then one of the greateſt Peers of this Realm) 
was captivated with her Beauty, ſhe ſtood up- 
on ſuch Terms with him, that unleſs he would 
yield that Gilbert his ſecond Son, ( but after- 
wards his Heir) ſhould take Mary her Daugh- 
ter to Wife; and that Henry, her Eldeſt Son, 

«Gould marry the Lady Grace, his youngelt 

1 8892 Daughter, 
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Daughter, beſides the ſettling of a large Join- 
= Lands upon herſelf, he muſt — have 
„er. Unto all which he condeſcending; (and 
nuch more after) ſhe marry'd to her 4th Hus- 
and, this George Earl of | Shrewsbary. ' Where“ 
Von ſurviving him, and abounding in Riches, 
he built thoſe noble Houſes of Chatteſworth, 
Hrdwick, and Old Cotes, all in Derbyſhire, 


bn's Son now at this Day enjoys. She died 
he 13th of Feb. 1607. and was buried in the 
Sth INe of Allhallow's Church at Derby under 
fair Tomb, which in her own Life- time ſhe 
wok care to Erect for the Honour of her 
Memory. And thereon is a; long and noble 
fpitaph engraven, as you may ſee in Dugdale's 
laronage. 1500 501 "AMA 
A great deal more might be ſaid, did our 
Memory ſerve ſo far in Praiſe of that Sex; in 
bme of whom ſuch Excellencies and 'Perfe- 
tions were to be ſeen, that the Learned of 
Ages thought fit to expreſs their moral 
Jirtues under Feminine Idea's; and Virtue, 
Fiety, Charity, Chaſtity, and other eminent 
ulities were ſignified by Statuaries an 
Painters under Female Portraictures. An 
0 the Heathens; in their Adoration of ma- 
ul Deities, were Idolatrous therein, vet did 
heir Worſhip redound much to the Honour 
the Prototype. And from the ſame Con- 
eration, Poets (howſoever extravagant in 
heir Fictions ) were ever judicious, and did 
manimouſly agree, in aſcribing the choiceſt 
Attributes of Perfection to Female Deities; 
ſuch as Beauty in a Venut, Wiſdom in a Prllas, 


bewed her ſelf, but wich a Female Aan; 
1 and? 


which; her Pofterity, and Great Great Grands 


haſtity in I Diana; nor was there one Male | 
mong the Muſes or Graces. Peace never 


493 


494 


well as Women, was yer always dignity 


tive Daughter of his Enemy Darius ? Did nc 
that very Day, ſtie became his Priſoner ? Di 


| ror, Hercules, Alexander, Tſomael, Abimilech, 5 
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and Fortune, that rules the Life of Men 
with the Sex of the latte. 
Nor is their Beauty matter of leſs Wo 
der, which to fer forth requires Apelle;'s An 
Ovid Muſe, and Ciceros Skill. The Poe 
of which hath been as fatal to ſome King 
doms, as fortuſiate to others; and how man 
Lives have been paid for the Diſpute of on 
_— both Hiſtorians and Nations tefti 
And let Men attribute what they pleaſe t 
Women, the Sex will have Attractions; an 
that the greateſt Heroes and Princes have pre 
ſidented with Millions of Examples. 5 
not Alexander eſpouſe with Gladneſs the Car 


Maſſmiſſa wed the Captive Sophonisba, and c 


not our. Edward IV. Marry the Widow of $ 
Jobn Grey, a poor Knight? Did not Thad 
the Emperor take for his Royal Conſort th 
Daughter of a poor Philoſopher, named 4b 
vais? (but after her Converſion and Baptil 
named Exdoxis.): Hath not the preſent E 
3 Ruſs Wedded the Daughter of 0 
of his Officers in the Army? To omit ſev 
ral other Examples of the like Nature here 
home, which the Pedigrees of ſeveral Nob 
Families can give Inſtances of. Was it not ſq 
this reafon Hannibal would not permit 2 
Caprive Virgins to appear before him, leſt h 
Heatr ſhould' be betrayed? And do we 1 
read that the Philoſopher Demucrĩitur volunt 

rily blinded himſelf, that he might not b 
hold the Corporeal 1 Women? H. 
ſuch or more honeſt Meaſures been taken, ti 
World had never ſeen a Mam the Conqut 


Wl 
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an; Claloueus King of the Franks, bend It 
de Goth, Raymund of Arragan. As the Beauty 
WW: Women hath Infpired great 
\aions; ſohath it in as wons | Berſobee with a Glance ſub. 
ful 5 eber 0 b — 3 
ders; Witnels Mithri in b under Feet, 
. Honvibol at Cpu, Ca 4 * all an Legions of 
in Alexa ria, Demetrius uy --:7 T - Bil; _ fo 
ce, Anthony in Egypt ; Her- Code 4 \ args bind 
ceaſed m his Labours Robuſtious Sampſon in, yet Da- 
x lle s Take ; Achilles hid him- Le captivated and tied him 
from the Battel for Love —— 2 ber __ 
if Briſeis 3, Circe ſtay'd Ulyſſes 3 « . Heart ay deep 
2 died in Priſon for 1 55 Fe 
love of a Virgin; Cæſar was . an 10 | 
ltd 5 by Cleopatra. But e = 2 L 
r the irretiftible Power of Beauty, Adam 
wht have ſaved his Poſterity from Original 
zu, che Trojan, their City, Anthony his Em! 
ire; Leander and Pyrames their Lives. On 
he ſame {core Tarquinius, Claudius, Dionyſius 
Lomibal, Ptolemey, Rodoaldus the Lombard, Chil- 
ick of France, Advinceſlaus of Bobemia, Man- 
red of Naples » Roderick the Moor, and many 
thers found the Ruin of their Countries, and 
Lols of their Lives. And at Home here, 
bhert Car; Lord Viſcount Rocheſter, who fell. 
h Love with Frances, Daughter to the Earl of 
folk;-artt- Wife to Robert Earl of Eſſex, dy 
n 1621; under Confinement in the Houſe of 
be Lord Wallingford. The Sentence of Death 
ner the Murder of Sir Tomas Overbury being 
emitted, and he Removed from his Impri- 
Wonment in the Tower. avis 2 Faſcination 


> 


* 


tir bare Reſemblance cayries, let the Venus 
ti Praxiteles, the Athenian Youth mentione 
u lian, and another Young Man produced 
Terence in his Eunuchus, evidence. All 


ma * of them, That of Goods they ate the 
beſt, o 


ſufficient to prejudice the Excellencies of thy 
Sex; yet for that there hath been ſome whe 
have not (nor are not) void of Faults (che 


voured ſome ſmall Juſtification againſt the 
Calumnies and Aſperſions thrown upon. thi 
whole Sex, by ſome who from particular Cir 


not pred to Vandicate all, nor will Excuſ ' it 
any from ſubmitting to the Dominion of Men 9 
as deſigned by God (perhaps more out fe 


J, 8, 9. Eſther 1. 20, 22. 1 Timothy 2. 11 
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which are Arguments, admitting no Anſwer 


common Accident of Humane Nature,) we 


TT! 
Evils the-worſt. To conclude ; Tho T 
of 2 


in praiſe of the Vertuous our Pen hath enden 


rates ; 
onfidi 
the N 


cumftances infer General Crimes; yet we d 


Puniſhment to her Sin, than the Prerogatiy 
of his Worth) to have the Preheminence, fo 
which, his Word is Expoſitor in Pſalm 8., 
1 Corinth. 1 1. 3. 1 Cor. 14. 34, 35. 1 Ca. 11 


12, 13, 14. 1 Pet. 3. 1. Coloſſ. 3-18, Epbe 
9. 22, 23. | | ; 01 


$97 
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T HIS! Art'was invented by a fam d Phy- 
ſician in Egypt, named/ Hermes 7riſme- 

vfus, tho ſome attribute it to Eſculaius. R 

of all Arts the moſt Excellent, ſaith- Hippe» 

rates; which is not to be deny d,; when wg 

onfider the Antiquity, Neceflity thereof, and 

the Nobleneſs of its Subject, to wit, Man's 

Body. She ſits above the Law, next to Divi- 

ty in Degree and Place, which Hath cauſed 

o ſmall Contention between the Civilians and 

yſcians, who ſay there are three Sorts f 

dods, the Goods of the Soul, the Goods of 

he Body, and the Goods of Fortune. Of 

he Firſt, ' the Divine takes care; of the Se? 

nd; the Phyſician; and of the Third, the 
LaWYCr.. SD nen bn ee [1 77d : 

PHY SEC is divided into ſeveral Sorts, cal. In what Caſes 
eRational, Sophiſtical;andDogmatical, which 52 det, Blood, 
ns practiſed by Hippocrates,” Dia les, Cbryſppus, Trestitg of 
riſtinut, P&Araxogorts, and Hero ſiſratur, appro- Chyrurgery. 
d after by Galen, who following Hippoeratgsy Several Re- 
ought all the Art of Phyſick to be compre+ medies in 
ended in the Knowledge of, the Cauſes, Phyfick. See 
Igments upon Signs and Symptoms, Qu, ie af . 
nes of Things, and the ſeveral Habits and miſtry. cop 
es of Bodies. There is another Sort, der- in 260 
{ed Operative, divided: ima Empyrick ant 

ethodica: The Empyrick is ſo called bee 
aufe of the Experiments which it makes, 

hoſe chief Profeſſors were gration; Hero Of the C: 
ide, and both che Apel; among che Le Teig 
, Marcus Card, C. Valgiat, Pimpotins Leneass - n 2 
anus, Felix, AHruntiut, Corvelins, Celſas, Plir tick, Vol. | 
Kc. Out of. this Hirrophilus, the Colcedowian p. 13% 

| K k conſtitu- 


| 
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conſtituted his Methodical Phyſick, and fed wh 
it to certain Rules, which afterwards 4(clepiade; 
Themeſtion, and Archigenes confirmed by "how: 
Arguments, and Theſillus, the Italian, com 
pleated. - After this the Arabians became Fi 
mous for their Writings, and had paſſed for 
the Inventors of this Art, had not the origi 
nal Greek and Latin Words they uſed, betray 
ed x higher Original of the Science. Thi 
made the Volumes of Awvicen, Rhaſt, and 4 
verroes of equal Authority with Galen, Hin 
crates, &c. And Men have gathered dive 
Secrets in Phyſick and Chyrurgery from Beaſts 
as you may ſee in the Treatiſe of Animal 
rr rent 
- Phyſick is now divided into -Empiric: 
that is grounded upon meer Experience ; an 
Dogmarical, that 15 grounded both upon Re: 
ſon and Experience. Of the Dogmatic: 
Part, Hippocrates and Galen were the chiet M: 
ſters. The Art is either Speculative or Pr. 
ctical. The former conſidereth, r. The N. 

ture and the outward Cauſes of Diſtempe 
zs the Things that are called not Natural, (be 
cCauſe they axe not the conſtituent Parts of o 
Bodies, ) ſuch we ay the Air 5 = 
8 . Drink, Sleep, Watching, Motion, and Ref 
— — what we throw off, and what we retain, E 

theirCenfares crete & Retenta; our Paſſions, Plethora or F 

of Life or neſs, Cacochymy or an ill Habit of our Bloc 

Death on the 2. It ſearcheth into the internal Cauſes of 0 

J. Day of Diſtempers, as Wind, Worms, Acids. T 

per, ſee in Practical Part relates to the Method of curin 

Arithmetic, which is either performed by Alteration « 

Vol. p. 131. Evacuation; whether this [Evacuation {| 

wrought by Bleeding, Vomiting, Stool, 
rrine, Sweat, or inſenſible Tranſpiration , 2 
upon this Account its true Object * 
Die ; . 
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0 whole Materia Medica, or whatever may. be 
aubſervient to the Phyſician's Intention, either 
off Animal, Vegitative, or Mineral. The whole 
nM Materia Medica we ſhall treat of under the Title 
3M of Medicament s in general hereafter. "E : 
offi The Anatomy of Man's Body, ſee before in 
MANKIND; where we have ſpoke alſo of the 
Humours, Spirits,, and Senſes of Man, as 
lkewiſe-of the Soul, &c: As to the Paſlions 
of Man, ſome are prone to Anger, others to 
Sadneſs, others to Joy, Fear, &c. The Di- 
ſerſity of which Paſſions proceeds from the 
Contexture of the Fibres, and different Ha- 
bitude of the Humours. For as much as 
Choler incites to Anger; Melancholy to Sad- 
neſs, Blood abounding to Joy; for that Cho- 
er vellicates the Spirits, Melancholy compreſ- 
ſes them, Blood dilates them, and Phlegm 
obſtructs them; which Effects are found 
deeping and Waking; for thoſe in whom 
Choler: abounds think of nothing but Burn- 
ings, Torches, Fights and Brawls, &c. The 
rl anguine incline to Muſick, Dancing, Sport, 
ud Laſciviouſneſs. The Phlegmatick con- 
ceit of Waters, Overflowings and Inundati- 
ons of Rivers, Cc. Thus all are ruled in 
their Paſſions according to the Humour that 
abounds in them. Of which ſee more in the 
Treatiſe of DREAMS, Vol. 2. p. 357. 

Of Rules for Health, and the Opinions of 
olPhyſicians. and others. concerning particular 
len, Fiſh, Fowl, Fruits, Oc. fee in the ,;, fb and 
nFTreatiſe, of Cookery and Diet; where we y.,f.omfed 
 Fitzve ſpoke of thoſe Things that moſt conduce by Apotheca- 

eo the preſerving of Health, the Want where- ries, ſee in 


of : ich in 2 ge. the Treatiſe 
ot is that ill State of Body, which in a ge of Weights 


uitral Term is called © ind Meaſures 
vs of 2 in Exg· 
2 
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Sickneſs of 
the Similar 
Parts. 


Manifeſt 


Hidden. 


Sickneſs of 
the Diſſimi- 
lar Parts. 


Univerſal 
Diſeaſes. 


Particular 
Diſeaſes. 


chief Diſeaſes and Defects, which come un 


cure, take moſt of them in the following Al 
pPfhabetical Orde s. EI $0 
.nl 4 U. — r 1 1 


Py 


PHY. 
SICENESS, commonly divided into 
two ſupreme Heads, wiz. into Sickneſs of the 
Similar, and Diſſimitar Parts. 


— - 


- Sickneſs of the Similar Parts is called a Di. 


D 


ſtemper, wht# it?s ſuch as that ir ſenſibly hurt 


of 

Heat or Cold doth exceed; and this 

derature is eicher manifeſt or hidden. Mani. M; :. 
eſt is that wherein the Qualities that exceed d 
ate known. Hidden, when by reaſon of the 4 
Ignorance of the exorbitant Qualities, the d ; 
Cauſe of the Diſtemperature cannot be found Mic 
One- 5-771 28 4 e 13”. 
Sickneſs of the Diflimilar or Organical nat 
Parts; is when they are ſaid to be faulty with nat: 
reſpect to their 'Cofformation, or with feſped ite: 
to their ' Magnitude ; when they are either om 
greater: or leſſer than they ought to be; orfſe.... 
with regard to their Number, when they exif XI 
ceed thetein, or are defective, or to their Si dir 
taatiob When fiot tightly placed; or to their 
Figure, When not ſuch as they ought to be; or 
with feſpect to their Connexion, when they are 
at too great Diſtance, or crouded; ſtretched, 
compreſFd, looſned, grown'too ſtiff, Cr. 
There is alſo another Diviſion of Diſeaſes 
into Univerſal and particular. Univerſal ate 
ſuch as aMict the whole Body, as Agues andi, 
Fevers. Particular are ſuch only as affect on 
part, as the Brain, La Throat, Cc. 

That we may be able to underſtand the 


our bodily Actions; as hen any Quality 
iſtem- 


der the Skill of the Phyſician to remedy and 


wo : "-; 

* i + A 

U 4 
-V, 


5 Diſe 
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Diſeaſes hd Ded 5 10 Mes Kaak —— 8 
7 217 eon Wane, 109 2715; 91470%29 ot dent to Men 
and Women. 


BOR TION i is 9 5 g e Birth; de- Abortioa. 
A ſtroyed by Medic therwife, befote. 
it is brought Wy 25 . 2 C G horn, before 
0 is due time. See bef fore, 39% 440. * : 

f 1 is à ! Vela Aneuriſma. 
o the Tou metimes wit omegim 2 

0 vithout Pulfation. "IO" Pr, an 
ANTHRAX or Carbuncle is 3 | Trig dur Anthrax, . 

a anſzth, from aduſt lood- extreme hot, 

h making. a Scar on the 100 a ede of Colaut: 

ien ainbow, Wich 2 al on the Heag. 

5 take * for 2 Sher of leer * 


APOPLEXY | is a kind of dead Palſie, Xx Apoplexy. © 
riring the Party of Senſe le and Mation, TRE 
"WAropleick qughr not to be byried —— 
"72 Hours be paſs'd, becauſe all rl the Humouts 
are moved withi that time. 
ARTHRITIS is a kind of Gout that Jas Arthritis. 
the Joints from a ſharp watry Humour." | 
ASTHMA i is a Stoppage of Breath, which Aſthma. ” 
5 hindred by ſome Humour that "catiſerh 
Sraightneſs in the Widdpipe. - This is called 
alo a Pt 927 
APT Children's ſore Mouths. The Apthæ- 
Cauſe is —— A Eau in the Mouth, when 
Humours ide. collected itt it, or in the whole 
Woody, ignant chte Fevers. 1175 
AMA RO E, Gutta, Se; N Diſeaſe i in ** 
he dine ws of the ren 
ANOREXIE is a Rk of Stojidul Anorexie. 


St. Ae Fire is hot and deen St. Anthems 


Pore. | Fire, 


19) JI. 52 * f * — 
3 gw . AGOE 
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Arne. ASUfE is a quaking, cold Diſtemper; for in 
the moſt part .gttended with a Fever, whoſe S0 
hot burning Fits commonly ſucceed the cold in 
ones. i Tr 

Borch, -BOTCH or Tumour is a Boyl or Swelling, 2"* 


- Barrenneſs. BARRENNESS is a ſteril and unfruicfyl ) 
I I. 8 col 
Bulimia.  BULIMIA is a hungry or greedy Diſcaſ u 


in a cold Stomach. 
Bioodiiſſuing. BLOOD coming forth by Spitting alone 
is from the Gums ; if by Scrawing, from the 
Throat; if by Vomit, from the Stomach; i 
by Coughing, from the Breaſt ; if in abun . 
: dance, from ſome Veſſel broken within. diff 
Bradipeply. BRADIPE PSY. The Word ſignifetm ff Cor 
ſlow Concoction. oy 


cher. CACHEXIA is ill Diſpoſitions of the Body 7 
whereby the Nutriment turneth to ill Hu Tiot 
mours, being from a cold and moiſt Humor 8 
or Diſtemper therein, with Colour changed © 
- _ -- and Swelling of the Feet Gee 
Cardialgia. CARDIALGIA is the Pain at the Heu Gg. 
or Mouth of the Stomach. 0 
N CANCER is a Tumour ſharp and harc Milk 

| ſticking deep in the Veins that ſwell with K. 

black Humour, and ſpreads in the Fleſh | * 
to a Crab. | | * 
Carus. CARUS is a deep Sleep, with Los « wap 
Senſe and Motion; the Spirits being hindreſſ . 
et the Breathings remain free. fes cauſe oof 1 
y the Compreſſion of the Skull and ti wine 

e DO: "0 LT ; 

Catalepls, +» CATALEPSIS is 2 Diſeaſe by a freezinfſ Gran, 


Vapour ariſing from the Minerals in tf 
Groynd. Whoſoever it taketh remains ff 


of Phyſick. 


n che ſame Faſhion they were taken. So the 
2 Soldiers in the Siege at Metz held their Spears 
in their Hands, the Horſemen followed the 


ld Troop, yet all the Men were ſtiff, inſenſible, 


and almoſt quite frozen to Death. See in the 
Treatiſe of Elements, p. 125, 126. 


the Head into the Eyes or Mouth, or in eve- 
ry Part of the Body, - cauſed by hot Liver, 
cold Brain, &c. 451 | 


Wind impriſoned in the Fifth Gut, called Co. 
bn, and the Bawels writhing the Guts about. 
dee the Account about Calanus an Indian Phi- 
loſopher, at the End of this Treatiſe. . 


differs not much from the Carus , but that in 
Coma the Party ſo aſleep will anſwer a Que- 
ſtion , and the Viſage is not pale or dead- 
like. | 


Lightning, Cc. leaving a Scar behind. 


Cee Exhalations in our Treatiſe of METE- 

ORS, p. 428. Dr. Gideon Harvey faith, that 
ſj ougar of Roſes, Conſerve of Roſes, Aſſes 

Milk, Cc. is not good, nor of no Benefit for 
. His diſcovery for it is a ſubtle , penetra- 
ting, Balſamick Tin&ure, taken in a true 
pectoral Decoction for a Month or ſix Weeks. 


dry, gravelly, ſtony, or ſandy Soil; not low 

for Fear of — nor high for Fear of 
Winds. Of late Years the Air of Kenſington 

Mf Gravel-Pits hath been much in Requeſt for 
this Diſtemper. 


* * A PI 
4 £ > 5 
. 21.1. 7 


Air is good for a Conſumprive, and that in a 


Ll 4 CON 
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CATARRHisa Rheum falling down from Catan 


CHOLICK is a grievous Pain , cauſed by Cholick. 
COMA VIGIL, or the waking Drowſineſs Coma, 


COMBUSTION is a burning by Fire, Combuſtion. 


i CONSUMPTION is a continual waſting Conſum- 
way of the Body, cauſed ſeveral ways. Ption. 
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Concuſſion. 


Cramp, 


Contuſion. 
 Conaliles; 


Diabetes. 


of your Slip 


uf Phyſek. 
CONCUSSION of dhe Brain is from «oi ELI 
External Cauſe, as a Blow cauſmg a Pn. v 
cture of the Skull, and Bleedi thin, &, {bole 
C RAMP is a Numbneſs by by drawing prof 
the Sinews together: And this ſome affirm il EM 


cured preſently by pull ing off your Shoe, andi H. 


the Sole of it uppermott, and the likely EPI 


'CONTUOSION 4 is a bruifing , whereby, m. 
Blood i is preſſed forth of the Veſſels. | 

' CONV ULSION is a depraved Motion off im 
the Muſcles, a plucking or Shrinking wal Ma 
drawing the Parts out of Form. 

DIABETES is a Diſtemper when a Man ER! 
cannot hold his Water; but whatſoever he 


drinks preſently runs thro' him. FLL 


Piarrhz3. | 


piſentery. 


Dropſie. 


Deafneſs, 


Belly, cauſed o * Efferveſcenee of the 
Biood. 


' DIARRHEA, a Lask or Looſenefs of the 


DISENTERY. is an 1 of the FEV 


Inteſtines, with a frequent Dejection of Blood t o 
and Matter. Wn , 


oy * k - 
Pyſuria. 
erte 


DYSURIA is a diminiſhing of Urine, and nta 
piſſing with great pain, the Water being ſharp ind 
— the Neck 5 the Bladder inflamed or exWid 2 
ulcerated. 8 T 
DROpPSIE is a fwelling of the whole BoW the 
ay, but more eſpecially of the Belly, cauſed II 
by a Collection of watry Hnmours. It HHC 
called alſo ASCITES. Ny v 
DEAFNESS is a Thickneſs of hearing Mudar 
canſed by the Fault of the Spirits and Brain HIS 
or the Drum of the Far being broke, N FI 
otherwiſe the Bnpanum or Nerve prejudiced Nee. 
or by the Ear being ſtopt, of from violent FRA 
Sound, ce , III 


n e 


— | 4 


of Phfek.. Fos 


3 of the Greeks, of a Le- Eliphantitfis] 
oy of the Arabians, is a Cancer of, the 

ile Body, which is ſpocted all over like a 

profy.:or Jaundiſa Ut a1 Jo 
EMPYEMA is a ColleAion of Mater in Empyema. 

e Hollow of cke Breaſt: i; I 
EPILEPSY or the Falling 2 40 4 Epilepſy. 
onvulſive Motion of-all tne Parts of the Bo- DE” 
more eſpecially of the Hands and '6f the 
et, accompanied with the Deprivation of | 
e inward and outward Senſes. This & cal. 
ALE Gl e RD NE T3 
ee 
ERYSIPELAS, the Rofe or Holy Lites ot n 
Anthony's Fire, a certain Sore or Beil. 

FLUX, called Bloody/Flux, is an Ewakce- Flux.” 

fon of the Guts, -accompanied with fre- 

ent Dejections of Blood , and riolent 


pes. 3 
FEVER is a Diſtemper by ing kei! the 1 
t = che vital Spirits; 2nd is either Quo: 

lan, Semitertian, Tertian, Quattan, 

1 4 Double Tertian. Alſe thete 1 a 
wy; and Hectique Fever, And a Fever 

d Aﬀodes, another Epialss, Phlegirione- | 
„ Typhodes, Lypiria, che Peſtilent Fever, 
Uthe Spotted Fever. dee AU Fr end in 
STILEN CE. 771 „ en 
FICUS is a Sore or Seab growing; in the pus, 

dy where Hair i is, or a red Sote in . 

ndament. 8 Th 1.57% LC ION 
FISSURA'is a Diſcaſt i the Fondue; 3 Fiſſurs ria. 
hx is a Ranting in che ſame Is 


428 


FRACTURES are Priliſes or Bojick bro- Fraftuves; - - 


in any part. 111d b CHW 
Rod Swelling under the Tongs Frog. 


m non 250 Children. ” 
FELLON 


a> 8 So 


amg aun = 
—_ COM” 


_ ww 
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Fellon. © _ FELLON is an Inflamation or Swelling IV 
the Ends of the Fingers. 

Ganglium. GANGLIUM is Tumour about the Bone 
- the Joints, which _ covered only wit 

kin. 

Gout. GOUT is a Pain of he Joints, cauſed e 

of ther by the Weakneſs of the Joints or t 
Superfluity of the Humour. 

Gangrens. _GANGRENE is a Bruiſe or Wound whic 
corrupts; and if it ſtink much, and pres 
Corruption floweth, it is a SPHACELUS. 

| Gonorchea, GONORRHEA is an Inflamation oft 
| Paraſtatis, from unclean Copulation, wit 
ſharp Matter, Pain, Heat of Urine, & 

which may laſt at the leaſt Ten Years. 

Gutta Roſa- GUTTA ROSACEA is a Diſtemper i 

cca. feecting the Noſe chiefly, and called ſometime 

Noli me tangere, being à preternatural Reine 
i with or without Ulcers. 

Hera. HERNIA is a Diſeaſe of Burſting, and 
of the Inteſtines, Groin, Matrix ; alſo there 
a windy, watry, 1 Hernia of the Navel 
Throat, G. 

klickbock. HIGKHOCK is a-Convulſive Modan 0 

5 the Midriff, cauſed by rough and irregula 
Particles, twitching and forcing it to this Di 
ordination and Motion. A Fright cures it. 


aundies. JAUNDIES, if yellow, is from ſpreadin 
2 of the Gall or 4 —ô if black, LY 
comes from Corruption. — 
lacubus. INCUBUS, or Night-Mare, is the H 175 
| mk — Breathing and of Animal Actions, Wit flop; 
LY tion of Weights lying upon then -.*! 
See Vol. 2. p. 342, & 358. he} 
Hiack Paſſion, - ILIACK PASSION. is a twiſting of tn 
Guts with exquiſite Pain, whereby the Pal 


downwards is + pped and Excrement 
del by the Mouth, : 
| IMpOs 


i 


— 
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IMPOSTHUME is a Swelling, or large Impoſthume. 
ollection of Matter or Corruption. 
INFLAMMATION is Phlegmone, a Swel- Inflammati. 
ing, with Heat, Redneſs, &c. of the Lungs on. 
ting inflamed, ſce in METEO RS, p. 429. 

KING'S-EVIL is a Scyrrhus Tumor of the King's Evil. 
Kernels ſhut in e If ie be in the Throat, 
it is called Bronchochele. It often faſteneth in 
the Groin, Armpits, Cc. and runs. See Vickar's 
Method for Cure of the King's-Evil. 

LETHARGY is an invincible Neceſſity of Lethargy. 
Sleeping, with a hurt Memory, Chilneſs, and 
jet a continual Fever... 4 
LIENTERIE , is when the Meat is ſent Lienterie: 
forth Raw and Unconcocted: It brings to a 
Lenaimnptione e155. 17 

LUXATION, is a putting out of Joint. Luxation. 

LOUSIE DISEASE; A Diſtemper where- Louſie Diſ4 
in Swarms of Lice breed of ill humours, and cafe. 
e annoy the Body. Of this Diſeaſe 
died Herod King of FJudæa, King Herod Anti- 
jos, Philip II. of Spain, Ant iachus King in Aſia, 
toric King of the Vandals, Fulian, Uncle to 
Julian the Apoſtate, Lord Sclla the Dictator, 
berecides the Philoſopher, Caliſtbenes Mut ius 
the Lawyer, Acaſtus the Olynthian, Galerins Ma- 
ring, Eunus, Author of the Servile War, . 25 

MADNESS is cauſed by the Heat of the Madneſs. 
Animal and Vital Spirits, whereby they may 
very eaſily endure Cold; it may be occaſioned 
by Seed: Torrupted;, Burnt Blood, Emrogs 
topp d, an Ulcer ſhut up, the Blood of a 
Lat, Love-Potions, Melancholy Vexations of 
the Mind, Bite of a Mad Dog, G. Ss 
| 


Collatinus and Junius Brutus counterfeitedMad- © © © 

e during the Reign of tbe Tarquins, here- 

| by they kept themſelyes [afe, &. And the 1 
„c 


5 


C) 


{ 
W-- 


, * 


Of Puget. 


mig the Fundament, confiſting of Bladdets of 

egm, or Warts from-Melanchotick Blood; 
Je Gtapes or Mulberries, called Mariſas; 
eſe are called the Blind Piles, the other — 
ward Piles. 


andthe other Parts, wich plenty of naugh- 
Humours, and is bred from unclean Copu- 
ion. See in this Treatiſe at che End of 
ALADIES particular to ſeveral Nations 
„n CHRONOL OO, 5.2 


cauſed many Ways. 


x is made wien the Nerves are either cooled 
moiſtened with Phlegm, Choller, &c. cau- 
be" a Weakneſs in the Animal Spirits, opens 
ing Motion in every Part. 


tion taken in with the Air, and a very oon 
zious Diſtemper. Mineral Juices will breed 
i | eaſes by a: poyſonous Steam. See at the 
nd of this Treatiſe, and in Catalepſis before. 
ſo in the Freatiſe of ELEMENTS, P. ra, 


great a Peſtilence and Mortality iniEnglond 


348, began à great Peſtilence, which raged . 
in England, that Ren the 'xorh Perſon: of 


ter this there was ſuch Scarcity of Servant, 
che Statute of Wages was made. In T5Br, 


ilence. II 1 369, was another, called the 
bird ne, being alt Three in the Time — 


[ 


E) 


PILES: of” HEMMERHOIDS is a Diſeaſe Piles: 
he OX is an eck of — Li. Pox: 


234. 
PALPITATION; or Panting'c of the Heart, Palpitation 
PALSIE is a Privation of Senſe and Motints Palſie. 


PLAGUE; or PESTILENCE, is an Tr Plague. 


26. About An. y o, in the Reign of Vortiger was pl, 


| forts was left alive, and 200 Day was Bu: 
d in the Church-Yard by Smithfield, beſides 
hat was Buried in all other 'Ghurch-Y.ards; + 


5 +. = z* 
- ' -= * - 4 * + +» 
"46 ** od .— 


6 another great Peffilence, called the Sã̊tt "© 


es and 
| Peſfilences 
at the Living fcarce ſufficed to Bury e — have 
dern in AT 
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PLEURISIE is an Inflammation of the pleuriſie. 
pra, (à Skin that covers the Ribs) attended 

ith mort Breathing, a Cough, ſometimes 
forhy Spittle, with great Pain, Cc. b 
PHTHISIS, | or the Conſumption of the Phthiſis. 
ungs, is a Waſting of the whole Body, with 
dow eand Hectick Fever and Cough. 

PHRENZY properly is an Inflammation Phrenzy. 
che Brain, or the Membranes thereof, cau- 

d from exceſſive abundance of Blood,whence 

nſveth Raving, ſharp Fever, Cc. 

PERIPNEUMONY is an Inflammation of Peripneumo« 
he Lungs; whoſe Accidents are a ſharp and ny. 
buning Fever, Shortneſs of Breath, Spitting 
Blood, &«c. and is a Sickneſs wonderfully 


(5111911 1. | 
PHLEGMONS is the General Name for Phlegmons. 
il Impoſthumes and Inflammations. 
M0 ?ICA is, when the Stomach deſires ſuch Pica. 
ears as are Vicious in Quality, and eſtranged 
om Nature; ſuch are the Longings often of 
Women with Child. e 
POLONIAN PLICA Twiſts the Hair, and Polonian Pli- 
nakes the Parties look like Gorgons. This ca. 
Diſtemper broke forth about Anno 1560, or 


1061 / c 9 45 

POYSONS are many Herbs and Ingredi- Poyſons. 
nts, which uſher in ſpeedy, and — 4c el 

lngring Death. They muſt always (if poſſi- | 

ble) be brought out the fame way they went 

into the Body. See VOMITS in Medica- 

ments in General. See in VEGETABLES 

nd AGRICULTURE, P. 20, 21. See in 

METALS, P. 36. See POYSONOUS WA- 
ER-in'ELEMENTS, P. 118, 119, Oc. 94 

POYSONOUS AIR, fee ELEMENTS, P. 

W25, 126. See PESTILENCE, and alſo CA- 

ALEPSIS before. The RO will 

ene- 
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Sienerate à Race of: Poyſons ; for if it Brawl: 


| 342] ggaih wall Poyſon 


Cuinze 7. 


Renunciatio, f ENUNCIATIO i. is called A Gear Wount | 
--, 7, 6f-whth Judgmerit ough 


. 
* 
tone ; 


Stra ngury. 
Scyrrhus. 


Ser Poyſon'd her Husband in 4 Draupht 


- „ . 
. "1-7 Re 
29 * I S 7 . 


In hatred to whom, in the Kingdom of thi 


qo dit, and) take iy ics means of Brent 


1 #24 2word; the other, Pugio the Dagger, co 


* 
— 


« of: QUEENS, — of wn.” Vretogs 
"_=_ of Regal Dignity, | 1d 


Off Pi >. 


on a Tree, the Apples are ſo ſtrongly Infea 
ed, that one of them falling into a Well, t 
Water will be all, ——— and: that Wate 

er things. | Caligils th 
Emperor hed in his Cabinet à Cheſt of pe 
ſons, and Two Becks, Inſcribed one, Gleds 


tam Ethe Namesof ſuch appointed for Beil 
Fed n Daugbten to Of, King of the 1 
cians, and Wife, to Britbriq King of the Hef 


Weſft-Saxons, 2 Decree was made, Thar fro 
hat time the Wives of thoſe Weſtern King 
HOULD NEVER ENJOY the Titl 


9M 


NZ Ev, or $QUINSEY, is a ſh 
8 conſiſtingdn tie Larinx, that i, i 
che Throat 5 — certain Muſcles growin 

great by abundance” of Blvod, ſtop the Co 


ods 14101 


t not to be 1 on b 
the Ghyrurgeon till 2075 Ninth Day. 

STONE is a Pain cauſed by — G 
vel, proceeding from Clammy, Thick and Vii 
cous Humours, i — b by e 
ed by Exceſs, 

i: STRANGURY is 1 Diſeaſe \ held the p 
ty roideth Urine drop by drop. 
-SCYRRHUS is a Tumor which is mad 
of Melancholy, or Natural Phlegm, dried“ 
degress in the —_— and i is ET Pain. 


WL 46 417 
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" -SCURVEY. is an IIl Habit of the Natural Scurvey. 
rs nar CY Humour, elpecially 
brrupted. 
SPHACELUS of the Bones is made either Sphacelus. 
from de Contagion of the Air or Matter, or 
Mort Medicaments. 
SUPPUR ATION is an Inpoſthurne;: of Suppuration; 
Gathering to Matter, and muſt not be opened 
kefore it be Ripe. rot 7 
SYNCOPE, or Sinqonng 3" is a ſulden Syncope; 
ling of the Strength of the Body, cauſel 
y che Extinction (for a time) or Overwhelm- 
ng of the Vital Flame in the Heart. 
SWEATING-SICKNESS is, when the Bo- Sweating- 
ly throngh' Weakneſs, or otherwiſe, lies under * Ne 
Lcontinual Sweat, and often a cold Sweat. 5 
here is a Ptoper Diftethper under this Name, - ae En { 
ich broke out at firſtin Englend in the Firſt 
ear of the Reign of King Henry VII. e 7 dog 
TEETH-PAIN — . cold or. hot Teethj E al 
zuſe, from Worms therein or under the Gum, 
r oy Humour flowing thither from the 
ndJagos om 1G A v2 25710 f gr. 2 
TETTERS are a kind of Itch, cauſed of 2 Tetters, 
alt and Phlegmatick Humour; It is ſome- 
mes called a Ri orm. Tetters. of the 
eeks is nothing el e but the Leproſy. | 
' TVEL falling out, comes from A mn Tuel. 
mining in Child-bed, CG“. 
TENESMUS is a repeated Deſire wg going Teneſiia 
Stool; yet the Party can void no Excre- 
N nor any thing but a little 4 * . 
TIGO' is a Swimming, in the Head, v 

bereby all things ſeem to — round. The e 
uſe is the Circulation of the Animal Spirits , 
a Thin Vapour; Scotoma is from a Thick. ; 


L1 ULCER 


1 


Der. ULCER is the Solution of Continuity fro 
| foimething that corrodeth with the taking: 

way of ſome Parts. The beſt Repellers uv / 

Hlues made in the oppoſite Parts, | Ely 
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Thus have we given a brief Account of th 
Mlaladies beſt known, or 'moſt common: 
Mankind, there being ſeveral others wit 
which the Body of Man may be afflicted: F 
the Eye alone is ſubject to no leſs than OH A: 
Hundred and Thirteen Infirmities, exactly d un- 
ſcribed in an expreſs Treatiſe, by J. Guillemui 
- 2 Chyrurgeon of Paris. 
FF. rs tots 
Let e dl The Had or Brain, are, 
Head and o- - Apoplexy, Carus, Catalepſy, Catarrh, 
ther Parts of ma, Epilepſy 5 Lethargy » Madneſs, Pa 
the Body. Phrenſy, Vertigo. OS 


10 +66 Of the Noſe, _ | | 
Grutta Roſacea, or Noli me tangere. 
ef the Tongue. 

bo? gau on. wow of the Throat, N 
Aſthma, Apthæ, Blood- ſpitting, Her 
Pronchochele, Quinzey, Ptiſick. 

„ doit ia nn vn, 

1 1 „ eine Am afroſe; Opthalmie. Wi 

r minis ig yd 
rig? loin H 0 Of abt: Hes: 2 


Ab 


ente 
* k 


- 4 if 


- 
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| | 5 5 Of the Body. Me tit) 


a 
Ague, Conſumption Aire 67 Drop Ven. 
Elphantiaſis; Fever. 4 : 


e the Skin upon the Ribs. 
t . Pleuriſy. 


Of the 3 
Anotexy, r en Empyen 164 291 
[ dice, W — 7. 97 ; } 
$643 * 1 2I'G 
Of the 2% | tv $400 
Abortion, Cholick, Diabetes, Diarrhea, Db 


mtery, Flux, Gonorchta , Hernia, Pox, — 
guy, Teneſmus, Ruptures. 


Ft the Lungs, 2855 
Phrhifßt, Peripnenmony, 


Ba © Fundament. 
Ficus, Fiſſura, Fiſtu!a,. Piles. 
5 of the Limbs and*Foints, 
Arthritis, Cramp, Ganglium. 
Of the Fingers, at 
Fellon. 


of CURES, ſee hereaſtet REMEDIES 
and CURES in this Treatiſe. 


dome Diſeaſes are Contagious: Such are D 

e Small Pox, Meaſles, [rg roi; P o 25 

d Prifick. And anciently thoſe chat 
Falting-Sicknefs, were not ta be 

o the Church for fear of Infecting others; 

th Creſſ, Ch. FOR 155 Lib. 23. cap. 44. 


516 Of Pbyſick. 
Diſeaſes He- Some are Hereditary: Such are the King' 
reditary. Exil, .Dropſy, Gout, Stone, Leproſy, Con- 

fumprion, pilepſy, Ruptures, . wt, 


Of Malades particular to ſeutral Nation; 

in the World. 
Maladies par. MIALADIES. particular to. ſeveral Nations, 
eicular 2 M (Chicht are attributed tothe Manners, the 
veral Nati- Places, and Influence of the Celeſtial Bodies 
005; , we find out of Hiſtoriographers, Geographers 
Portugals. gc. to be theſe. That T Portugals abound 
Ebreans. in, Ptiſicks. Thoſe in Ebre, a part of Spain 
are much troubled with the King's Evil ; tell 
Stirians, like of thoſe in Stiria in Germany (the Diſeaſe 
there called Struma) proceeding either fro 
their cold moiſt Air, or ſharp Waters ming 
led with Snow, or with tlie viroſe Stream 
| and Particles of Mercury; or other Metal 
Taſcans. The Tuſcans near the River Arne are ſorel 
Savoyards. grie ved With the Epitepfy. Thoſe of Saw 
| with ſwoln Throats, as thoſe of Stiria ant 
Indians. Ebre before. The People of Aſem, in the J 
guls Empire, are ſubject to Wens in thei 
Throats; as alſo are thoſe of Bouton, and Tip 
The Egyptians are ſadly afflicted with Leproif 
ſies. Thoſe of Sardinia with Pangs. Th 
Braſilians. Brafiieve allo have a very deſtructive Diſcaa 
called Mabunda; by the Portigali, Rico; "of 
by the Dutch, De Worms, which comes up 
dem like Ulcers in the Fundament. The & 
Iibians or Tartars, by Riding continually, are 
emaſculated they are unable to perform: 
:Office of Husbands, by reafon Riding co 
tracts their Hips, (to cure which, they ble Ot 
them in tlie Veins Behind their Ears, and u in 
Makes them Bären,) and is called the SG pl 


| 0 Phyſick. 


Year. e Weſt-Indians are greatly | 
with the P ©.X, which they. gave, to th 
Neopolitans , the Neopolitaps to the French 


Method: of Phyſick, nor are they ſubject much 
o Sickneſs, r. troubled almoſt ever with che 
pox, the. ür Air of the Country (and the 
ths often uſed by the People) being an Ene 
to it. Net in Larr, the Capital City of à 
oorince bearing that Name, there being no 
ater but Rain · Water which they uſe, breeds 
wonderful long Worms in the Legs and Feet 
Men; and whether the Water be ſtrained 
x boiled, there will remain a n 
orruption in it, that will cauſe. that prov 
ing Faculty. And Tavernier faith at his 
urn to Paris, the fifth time of, his Travelling, 
e had one came out of his Left Foot an Ell 
nd a half long, and another from the Angle 
his Right Foot an Ell long. 
When che POX was derived to us from the 
ople of Naples Expedition into the Indies 
z.in. CHRONOLOGY, Page 234. And 
he Eng4h returning from the Wars in the 
Land, brought home the fool Diſeaſe, 
led the Leproſy. So our Exgliſh returnin 
om the Service of the Netherlands, brought 
ith- them the Vice of Drunkenneſs. And 
e Lombards coming in hither. temp. Ed. 3. 
(ought with them the moſt ſhameful Sin of 


Ugerye | RO Is ora 
Of ſeveral Medicinal and other Drugs uſed 
* Phyſick, Cc. take the following Ex- 

planation. ene een, 


: LI; ALOES, 
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or Hip-Gout. In Conſtantinople the Turks have Conſtantino- 


the. Plague reigning. among em. yon Third politans. 
l — Americans, 


ind the French to us. In Perſia they have ng Perſians, 


git Pn. 


Ars, 5s the Juice of Sea-Houlleck, ha 


dened in the Sun-ſhine. . 2 
© ALLOUM, is the ſalt Sweat of Earth, haf ; 
dened in Mines. In the Reign of King Jam ain 
che Firſt, Sir Fob» Bourchier brought to per G0 


fection the making of Allum, the King Pro 
hibiting any Allum to be brought from bei c 
yond Seas, from whence it had been fetch 
with great Expence before that time. 

. ARSENICK, is a Mineral called Orpime 
or Rats-bane.  _ 3 
 ASSA-FOETIDA, is # kind of Gum th: 
comes from the Root of Laſer-wort, and 


good for Mother-Fits, and to lay with Fill r 
+ AGNUS CASTUS, i the Yallen Vil 110 
"AGRICK, is lite a Muſhroom, and g & 
upon the Root of the Larch-Tree in Samar C/ 
This is often mix'd pp in Pills. a 
 AQUA-FORTIS, is a Water made of grow 
triol, Allum, and Salt- Peter. It Eats Iron: CE 
Steel, and is a ſtrong Poyſon. of th 
_'ACACIA, is a kind of Gum taken from W © | 
Egyptian Thorn, or Binding Bean-Tree. Mbeed 
being hard to get, ſome uſe Conſerve of S wich 
inſtead of it. 2 ſes, 


 ANTIMONY, is found in Silver Mint 
and inclines towards Silver. See in the Tre 
tiſe of METALS. Being prepar'd, it is cal 
Stilbium; and being made into Glaſs, it is c 
led Crocus Metallorum, or the Antimonial C 
It is a Purger and Vomiter. ; 
ALKAKENGI, or Winter-Cherries, is 
Fruit of One ſort of Night-ſhade. 
70 


f Phyſik. 


BOLE-ARMENACK, is 4 kind of Mine- 
ral Earth found in America. See i in the Trea- 
tile of ELEMENTS, P. x17. | 

BORASE, called alſo Chriſccolla, 18 a. hi- 
ning Mineral. like Green Earth, with which 
Goldſmiths uſe to Sodet Gold and Silver. | 


CAPERS are a cetrain er of Berries 
growing in hot Countries, and often uſed: in 
Sauce. 

cOLOOUINTIDA, or Wild Cirons: are 
2 kind of Gourd or Cucumber growing in 
Syria. The Seeds ſoaked in Beer, kills Worms. 

CASTUS is a certain Bramble „ Cn o- 
therwiſe the Holy Roſe. © ©: 

CARDAMUM, or Grains of Paradics, 5 
2 ſpicy Seed of Eaft-India. 17.48 

CARTHAMUS is a Baſtard Saffron. 

CASSITA FISTULA is a Shrub of Egypt. 

CASSIA LIGNEA is a {weet Wood, like 
unto Cynamon ; which laſt 1 is a low Shrub, 
growing in the Faft- Indie. 

CERUSE, or White Lead, 15 Refined our 
of the Mine. * 

CANTHARID ES, are Spaniſh Flies, which 
breed on the Top of Aſh and Olive-Trees. 
With theſe are made Bliſters, ſome Sorts of 

Iſſues, and other Operations. 
'M CARANNA, is a Gum, of which is made 
ite Plaiſters to lay on the Temples for che 
Tooth- ach! 

CALAMUS AROMATICUS, is a ſweet 
Cane or Reed. 

CRABS EYES, are little Stones found: in 


the Cen, reſembling an Ee 1 


N 77 


2 | xr. 


20 


ſtance, mixed with Nitre, dug out of the deep 


Fennel-Gyant, growing in Syria. 


nous Plants in the Treatiſe of V. N 1 fel And 


Of. Phyſick. 


EUPHORBIUM, is a Gum, Wen comes 
from a Thiſtle of Lys. 
ELATERIUM, 15, tha Juice of Wil Cu. 
cutnbers. Kare. cls F. aD AL 
fl. ö Nn 2 583%! 
FRANKIN CENSE; is an dorifatein Em | 
Iſſuing from the Arabian Tree. | 
FULLERS EARTH, is ancnconcrete Sub- 


Pits near Aſpely in Bedfordſhire. Beſides, heU6 
of it well known in taking out Spots, it wil 
diſouſs Pimples, if diſſolved in Vinegar; and 
repreſſes Inflamariogs, and wal cure 777 
- EN 11152 

GUAIACUM, is a drying Wood of te 
Weſt-· Indie. 

GALBANUM, is a Gum coming from 


GALLS grow upon Oaks in Spain, with which 
Ink is made, and . uſe i * See Vol. . P-466. 


: HELLEBORE, is an Herb of: the Nature 
of Barefoot, or Chriſtmas-Flower. See Po 


Agriculture. —= £41 &! 


HERMODACTILS,i an Ourlandiſ Roo, 
like unto Fingers. 


joagh 


INDICO. See in — Trex of Colo: 
and Dying. Vol. 2. p. 444; 

ISING - GLASS is made of "the: Skins 0 
Fiſhes. 277. 
* 4 UBEBS a are a kind of Pruan growing in bars 

JALOP, is 2 Root of the. Nature: of che SE! 
Wd Vine, — in the Weſt-Indies. 8A 


T 


Of Hape 
rler of Gold, is dhe Dros of 


1GCUST, 1 is a Fruiv of : Tres growing in 
neg. 1 £ ES F 


MUMMY, is. a kind af Pitghy Subſtance, 
jung from Moiſture, PT i the Sweat out 


05 


Ur 


 MAMMIN-Tre grows..in the Woods of 

famaica, from rk. drops forth Laake like 
Vine. 

aon ro the Seals 
Jamaica, and O ſters — aj Fla Baa Roots. 

MANNA, is a ſweet Paus made hardiſh. 

e MYROBALANE> are Egyptian Acorns,- 
MAS TICK, is a ſweet um, of the Tanten 


N ree. 91:72:77 ** et 0 A . N "A 


ined in the Sun. 
OPOPANAX, is che Liquor, of a: Plant 
led Panax. 


— 
5 ſome : 
iſe of Angling ; an 
inimals, Vol. 2. P. 8. 
-POLYPODY, is the Roots of Oak Fern. 

a 2 : iner 5 
| RHUBARB,is an Outlandiſh Purging Roe 
0 Dock Roots. 


9 
2 — 5 „* 


CETY, is the Seed of the Whale, 
ace de e in the Trea- 


ſo in'the T reatiſe of 


33 
— 


U 
12 16 
n SAMPHIRE Ke; Rocky Cliſts in 
be dea, and Pickled, is uſed-as Salla. 
6 bien Log is an "Affrian Plumb. 
e DRACONIS, i is the Gu of A 
5 6 the N 1 * 


Dead Bodies that have been Enbalmed. * 


| G is the jules of White worry 
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L, 


lour, proper for the Yellow Jaundice. 


ERRORS amongſt the People. 


And now I ſhalt proceed to of 
* be | den 


Of Phy/ick. 
. SARCOCOLLA, i is an Outland 
© SOVILL, is the Sea-Onion. "A on 
SCAM MON, or D agridiumy, theJui 
of Purging Bind-weed dried. 
4 we og is the Leaf of a Plant growing 
rabia. 
> SASSAFRASS, 4s à Plant of Flbrids. 
 SARSAPARILE, or Feth nde, 
gow in 4 
8 SANDERS, 11776 forts Plant 6f Feh-. 
5 A, is an 15 called Seu Bj 
Wee 
SENSIBLE plants, Cc. See in the Tre | 
of Vegetables and Atrichtture, r 
TUTTY, i is the- ſt or Soil of Bras, 
11 together like en 2 Bi M7 
TAMARINDS, is an Indian Fruit, 
TARTAR, is the hardned Lees of Wine. 
"#RAGACANTH, is a Gum of great 
in Medicine. 
- TURMERICK, is 2 Root a Saffron C 


'YERMILION, is the Earthy Part of C 
nabar, vulgarly called Ruddle „ being of 
deep red Colour. 


. XYLOBASSAME, is a a ſweet Wood, when 
of Balm, or Balſam of Peru i is produced, call 
alſo Natural Balſam. 


Of the Names of ſome Phyſi cal Herbs, c 
* tlie miſtaken Conceit of the Vulgar then 
ſee towards the End of the Ereatile b 


OMITS are Medicines that evacuate the 
Stomach, and drive out peccant Humours 
pwards. To which purpoſe are uſed ſeveral 
hymical- Preparations, as alſo Luke-warm 
ater mingled with Oyl and Butter, Croeus, 
Wc. The milder Vomitories are Sarabacca 

leaves bruiſed in Dill Water, c. The 
1 r, the Spirit of Tobacco, Crocus 
oforeſaid, & . Primroſe,” in his popular Er- 
tors in Phyſick, ſaith, All Vomits are dunge- 
Vos, and contrary to the Intention of Na- 

ure, the Stomach being made to receive, not 


C 


refund unleſs in Caſes of POoyſon. 
PURGING MEDICINES are ſach 2s 
move and looſen the Belly, and drive out Hu- 
mours by Stool. Such are Roſes, Violets, 
Jaaa, Manna, Aloes, Rhubarb, beſides ma- 
iy Compounded Purgatives. The G A- 
THAR TICKS either purge the Bile, as Oaſ- 

ſa, Manna, Tamarinds, &. or the Phlegm, 


5 Carthamy, wild Saffron, Agarick, Tur-. 


bith, Jallap; or the Melancholy, as Sena, Oak- 
Fern ; or the watry Humonrs, as Dwarf, Elder, 
AY £1der-Seed, Bark, Juice, Mechoaca. The Sight 
er Smell of ſome Medicines will purge the 
Bodies of ſome People, as hath been often 
proved. And Madder's Root, with only be- 
ing held in the Hand, will dye the Urine red. 
DIURETICKS are Medicines that purge 
by Urine ; ſuch as are the Roots of Smalla 
Parſley, Raddifh, bitter 'Almonds, Spirit of 
dalt and of Niter, Juice of Lemmons and of 
Sorrel, White-wine, Rheniſh Wine, and — 


2 


W 4313 
Vomitories, 


Catharticks, 


Diureticks. 
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| Sudorificks SUDORIFICKS* are Medicaments thy 
or Diaphore- provoke Sweat, ſuch as are the Leaves, Root 
or Seeds of Carduus Benedictus, Contrayem 


B34 09007 7 1 


Cordials or 


maceks. 


are proper for the laying of noxipus Vapour: 


__ | 
* 


8989 4 


terior Ventricles, of the Brain upon Diſſecti- 


der; but Chriſfaliz d Nitre is the moſt won 1 
derful Salt, and potent Diuretick of any. 


va, Angelica, Cc. being taken either! 
Powder, Decoction, Conſerve, or Magiſte 
ry. Theſe Medicaments are alſo called Di 

dee doin ee 
* CORDIALS are ſuch as are appropriate 
to reſtore and kindle the interrupted or weak: 
ned Fermentations of the Blood in the Hear 
or; reſiſt - Venom. Such are Saffron, :, Wine, 
ſtrong, Waters, Angelica Root, G.. 
-.  OPILATES,or Somniferous Doſes that cauſ 
Sleep, cc. are thoſe Medicines which have O 


pium for their Baſis or chief Ingredient, and 


and aſſwaging ob grievous Symptoms. AnlWhnd 
all, Opĩates — taken perform their Ope- 

ration hy exerting their Power upon the Brain 
in Principio Nervorum; therefore when fre- 
quently, uſed, they ſtop the Afflux of the 
Animal Spirits, and cloſely ſhut up the Begin- 
ning of the Nerves,” whereby thoſe acute de- 
roſities are pent in, and thrown back into the 
Medullar - Subſtance of: the Brain, by which 
means an eee Palſy „ Lethargy, Ce 
muſt unavoidab . ſnceeed And hence it is, 
that in all thoſe Perſons who expire upon 
their. Seizure with thoſe Diſtempers, the an- 


on do ever appear filled wich ſuch a fort of 
Acrimonious, Limpid Seroſity. And the 
uſing of Laudanum Liquidum or Opium often, 


Hecaule it gives ſome preſent Eaſe to Gripes, far 

Fumes, | Vappogr ec. is ſomewhat like ma- I Hum 

king a Contract with the Devil to live * move 
| or 


1 
Of Phyſick. 
Fra few Years: For tis certain; ( faith the 
Lenions Dr, Harvey, in his Vanities of Phi- 
Ve and Phyſick ) that the familiar Uſe 
f Opiates, after ſome-Montlis or few Years, 
her doch wholly deſiſt from being friendly; 
7 ſuffering your Trouble or Diſtemper to re- 
in a more horrible Manner, or it doth 
reate 2 New one worſe than the former, or 


Woriferous Diſtemper ; which is amply proved 
y thoſe that make Opium their ſacred Re- 
we in every Fit of the Cholick, Gout, or 
tone, who ſeldom or never tail of a fpeedy 
i,” And tho Opium is 2 Qudek's Right 
and, and the Quack may be hang d that is 
nthout it; yet in ſhort, a conſtant (for he 
bon t deny an extraordinary) Uſe of Opium; 
udanum liquidum, Diacodium, and all other 
trong Narcotick Medicines deſtroy the Brain 
nd Nerves, cauſe Numbne ſs, Palſies, Lethar- 
d ms Memory, e. and at laſt uſher 


Of! of- Palin, Laurel, Turpentine, Opium, 
ol „Diaeodium, Laudanum Opiatum, 


dnes, Whoſe Virtues ate diſcovered by Expe- 
rence. This Word, 'Specifick, is by Phy- 


that a net Medicine, which is peculiar- 
ly friendly 


lar Quality doth evacuate ſome determinate 


Hamour; as Rhubarb and Caſſia are ſaid to 


S vacuate 


rangles with an Apoplexy, or ſome other ſo- -: ? 


cians uſed in a threefold Senſe; for ſome cal! 


ly to fome particular part of the Bo- 
, as to the Heart, Liver, Brain; G . O- 
bers call that a Specifick, which by a pecu- 
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NARCOTICKS take away all Feeling, as Narcoticks, 
HYPNOTICKS cauſe Sleep, as Requies Hypnotieks;: 


SPECIFICKS' follow the common Medi- Specificks: 


Of Phyfick. 


evacuate Choler ; Senna Melancholy; Ja e 
and Diagridium, Seroſities and Phlegm ; } 
more. frequently that is called à Specifiq 
Medicine, which peculiarly cures ſome yy 
ticular Diſeaſe, as the Pleurifie, Drop 
Pthyſick, Collick, ee. Some Galeniſts hay 
altogether rejected Specificks, wherefore ar 
among the Phyſicians many other Sorts. 
Epiceraſtick, The EPICER ASTICKS, that by a n 
derate Moiſture take off the Sharpneſs of the 

Humour, as Mallow, and Marſh-Mallo 

"The EMPLASTICKS,, dar lep the 

: ICKS,, tha the pꝛ 
n - of the Body, -25.Lify Room, mild Con 


phry Roots, CG. 
Farcotick. The SARCOTICKS, that remove what 
| ever may hinder the 'Breeding of Fleſh, 2 
the Roots of Birthwort, Tragacanth, Dr 
| gon's Blood, Sarcocolla, Cc. 15 
Epuloticks. The EPULOTICKS, that generate a Cal 
lus or Scar, as Dragon's Blood, Myrtle Leave 
Nephriticks. NEPHRITICKS help the Reins,as Marſh 


23108 Mallow Roots, Oc. er 3 
Lithontrip- IITHONTRIPTIC KS break the Stone 
80 as Elicampane 8 _ 
Hyftericks, FHYSTERICKS for Hyſterical Fits, 2 
Purſlane Sees of Agnus Caſtus, thi 


5 Torchiſques of Myrrh. Sue 
Arthriticks. AR THRITICKS,: that prevail againſt th bolus 
Gout; Aas Elicampane Roots, Night-ſhade Th 
Plantane, Marſh-Matlow Leaves. nd t 
Opthalmicks. / OPTHALMͤICEs for the Eyes, as EyoWſou: 
| Bright, Celadite-Water, Cc. ier 1 
Aromaticks. AROMATIGES, as Roots of Cy perus. bac 
Cephalicks. © CEPHALICKS,, as Roots of ; BurthwoY O 
Bettony Leaves, Galanga. * La 


Seis ATTENUATING REMEDIES are El 
„ catupane Roots, Wormwood Leaves, Gal 
a 37 69e m 


— 


Of Phſel 


omile Flowers, the hot Seeds of Juniper anſdgdg 
awrel Berries, old Tallow, and Greaſe, 

ſpecially that of a Wolf and of a Bear, moſt 
Dyls, as of Bitter Almonds, Walnuts, C . 
be bag of Deerany's Diachylon, Oxy- 


The SOFTENING, Marſh-Mallow Roots gofteniog 
ion) Roots, ce. — 
Such as DISSOLVE Clots, the Roots of Diſſolving 
ound Birthwort. Remedies. 
DETERGING, the Roots of Gentian and Deter rging 
iccthworrt. Reme 

The T HICKENING , the Roots of Bug- Thickening 
oſs and T LING * 80 

REPELLIN e oe - Tree Roots, Tor- 
f entil Roots, ae C. Ropeling | 
MM ABSORDING , which by a great Faculty Abſording- 

of Drying, conſume the Moiſture of all Cen- Remedies. | 
ters, Vinegar, Brine, Ge. 
BLISTERING (which raiſe Bliſters) Can- Blideriog ” 
arrides, In Agr en — = ar Remedies, * 
SUPPURATING, that generate Matter, 
b Marſh-Mallow Roots, white Lilly Robes. Rd 
 VULNERARY, Tormentil Roots, Roots Vulnerary. 
of both Comphreys. 
, ANODINES , Marſh-Mallows n and Lilly Anodines. 
00tks. i 

Sueh 25 STOP BLEEDING, Corals, the Sip Bk 
"bolus; Sealed Earth, CG. ing. 

The ERRH INA, that purge the Brain Ecrbina, 
nd the Breaſt, ' by bringing down the 
* Pituit lying about the Meninges; 25 

As of Bettony, Powder of white and 

Hellebore, - © ; 

that eaſe the pains of the Ears , Otica. 
; wre Leaves Looks," Radiſhes. v9. 


gf 
b , 
1 
Ner 
1 
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Cardiac. CARDIAGKS,: the Robots of Zodonri 


Great: Leopards Bae, | Thiſtle: and 5 * 
Water. cure 
Bechicks. The BECHICK;that render the HumouY b 
contained i in the Lungs and the Breaſt, ft ol << 
be thrown up ; as the Syrup of Ground. I A 


Splenica.. . SPLENICA, ſuch. as cure the Spleen, 2 
1 1 the Powder of Seyle NOIR Roots. 


r Remedies and ct Particular 3 int 
| Extraordinary. 


Hypocrates, 
that grearPhy- SJE E in CHYMISTRY the x many y Chym 
fician, 772 Cal Pre parations. . | | 
aeg, des the Treatiſe of CHYRURGERY wolf 
in be World, Phlebotomy, in what Dale and in what Dil: 
2 n lied h I, 
n+ RAT Cupping-Glaſſes appli wt e Nate cure 
For & "IJ the C olick Slaſes applind 1. 
| Decoction of Aniice is a certain Cure rox 
--._......, .the:Cholick. - 
" z>b5moil AUagvent of.; Alabaſter is — Won 
Force to cure the Head-Ach: And eating: 
Head-Ach,” Bit of the Root of Plantane will abate 1 it Pre 
& Ps 1 82 thingin Nacure, can help it. 
uice of Sage, ru on the Tongue, re 
= the covereth Speech in the Palſey of ehe Tongue 
Bie 2 mad Old 5 diſſolved in Aqua Vite, ſu dem. 
_: all ne for the Bite of a Mac 
e Part ſtrongly... Hide p. 209 


Scabs. af cagtold Woman hap 51 0 cured all Scab O 
iwith Juice of. Creſſes and Gooſe-greaſe: -, A f 
Fiſtula. A Plaiſter made of [2p ore Brim re 


«> Kone, white Lite and Soap a rogerher 
healeth the Eiſtula. 
Powder of Peaches caſt upon che Place 


tops Bleeding. Whin 


| "OR 
"White of an Egg, beat with Roſe-Water, mee 
cures Mens Freckies. Womens Freckles are © 
to be cured by. rubbing wich Green Cliceiny- 

Tree Leaves. 

An Old Woman happily”: cured Sammer by 2 
"Wctawing Sage, and laying it chercon. * 
WW Quickfilver taken deſtroys Worms in Chi- Worms, 
den, tho half dead with that Vermine. It 
nuſt be taken in a due anch then 1 
afe. Ny 

Garlick cures many of the Dopfie: _ _Dropſie. - 

One Pill of Laudanum Opiatum, with a Epilepfie, 
fourth Part of Oyl of Camphire,' taken u- 

1 the coming of the Epileptick Fic,prevenss, * 

F 1 8 
N plaiſter of Ivy Gum, Sodders Bones SodderBones: 
ogether ge ent 

Burnt Salt, Tartar, Agerick; all a Fat Dead 
ind min glec with Honey, will draw forth Fleſh, &c. 
broken a0 Rotten Bones, Eat off __ Fleſh, 
and cure the Fiſtula. 

Tops of Hyſſop beat and tyed in a a blauen Bloodlboteye. 
loch, then le down into Boiling Water, 

nd laid warn t * 1 e, ee 

fil come ou fticking to the Us 11 ber 

Socks wet ih AquaVitz — from Chil: Chilblanes 
lanes, and Tubbing them with: Inno o_ 

A 
For Combuſtion, put the Pntllanmetianslh Burning. 

) the Fire, or ſtove it with het Water, beat- 
dy Onions with Salt, and lay ing it thereon. 

A goOd raught « of Wine türes thoſe that: 
wedrank of, e of Hemlock... 

A Drau cht. of Cows Milk is good againſt Poyſon. 
Wienick 155 Sublimare, as alſo are all Fat and 

py Things, which Arengthen the Secunia 
0 eee Ache Poyſon. 


Pag. 11, 


undes Art. The Fleſh of Vipers prepared and eaten 
And Wine of Vipers drank and uſed by ; 


Buttocks will grow ſcabb 7. 


For Wounds The Herbs Arſemart or Water pepper, Cu 6 


and Ulcers. 


See Agri _ — Feiv: Lime put into Liquid inebr iates pre 


ing the Juice of Lemons. Allo tying a we 


immediately feel a pain as of the Stone. 
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ſently. And Drunkeneſs is recoverable by 
drinking a Glaſs of Vinegar preſently, or ſuck the 


Cravat on prevents it. 


Aged Man, will make him caft the Hair and 
Teeth, and ſmooth his Skin, and make hig 
have new, appearing as if Young again. 


Gout; ' Drop- By including the warm Blood of the pi p 
fie, Jaundice, tient (troubled with Gout, re Jaundieſ. C 
. ck. c.) in the Shell and White of an Egg, an hart 
mumialblood. expoſing it to à gentle Heat, and mixed wii f \ 
a Bait of Fleſh ; this given together with ti T 

Blood to a hungry Swine or Dog, conreyilf@ If 

the Diſtemper to the Beaſt. The like may b Fpiri 

by opening a Vein of the Perſon and tan cal. 
ffluſing the Blood with that of a Dog, wbiq p; 
removes the Diſeaſe to the Dog, and makes i po 

Party well. n for i, 

Te da we-. A Woman weaning her Infant, may ftroalfÞe;;a,! 
man's Breaſt, her Milk into a Fire of glowing Coals, au Ses 
thereupon the Fountain of her Milk is ſtop, ; 

ped. If a Man Urine into a hot Fire he ſh! | 


if a Boy defiles a Door with his Excremen 
lay but a Red Hot Iron upon it, and the Bo 


Jo eure the Sting of the Tarantula. 9 
in Mufichk. 


„ Chirurgions Sophia or Flixweed, A 
3 Cc. if when eo they are tec 
in Water, (for an Oak fell d when the No 
Winds blow will grow Verminous and Rott 
if not inſtantly ſunk under Water) and ti 
apply'd to a Wound or Ulcer until they g 


wal 


— 
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i warm, and after buryed in a Muddy Uligi- 
adus Earth: When they begin to Putrifie _ 
then operate upon, and draw from the Patien 
what is evil, hurtful, and ſuperfluous to him, 
and that after the ſame manner, and with the 
ame reaſon, that a Bit of Raw Beef rubb'd. 
upon Warts and buryed in Earth takes them 
away. Vid. Magnetick Cure of Wounds, by 
Yan Helmont, Tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. 
Charlon, Page 18 e 
For Warts, a Cure, vid Page 209. 
- | Chronical 


of Malt Drinks and Wine into Water. 
To relieve Swoonings and 


Spirits of Cranium Humanum, Sanguii Humanus,of 
Galbanum,, & A F#tida are uſed for the ſame. 


For Opening the Breaſt and Pipes, and 
ſor ſtammerin in Speech, asalfo for Madneſs, 
Kciatica, and Anger: See Vol. 2. p. 120, 121. 
dee ſtrange Cures mentioned in Magick, 


4 
558 43248 


Wer. 242. 


2 


| Are ſeveral as een e 
For the. Spirtle diſſolved into Water and 
poured - ſhtd. the Ears cures Deafneſs, takes 
way Itching or Ebullition of the Blood, and 


leanſeth inyeterated Wounds and Scratchings, 


? 


end without Spittle the Windpipe would be {o 
Wrugaced, . 3nd contracted, that it would put 
2 Kop to Reſpiration. 


The Palſic is relieved, ſome fay cured, by 
nelling to the Sweat of the Feet. 3 
be Ear-wax anointed. in the Noſtrils re- 
n eyeth the want of the Senſe of en. = 


m 2 | 6 


Warts: 

, Coughs of many Years durance, Chronical 
have been removed and cured by exchanging Coughs. | 
Faintings, ſmell Swooningy, 
to Spirits of Sal Armoniac, of Hartſhorn ; alſo Ce. 


pimpernell ftops the Bloody Flux. n. 8 


531 


loody Flux. 


de Natural Cures of the Bod, NaturalCureg 
| | of th 1 of the Body. 
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The Urine laid on with Brown Paper af. Wife 


ſwa eth the Pain of the Gout. Wa 

Apa of the Nails taketh away the I ſelf 

dro Fel Q the Hain | ſed 

iy The Flegra diſſolyed openeth He Conduit I Mil 

3 pes. | ing 
5 „The Coldne ol the Hands taketh awy, Nele 
or at leaſt, eaſeth for a time the Head- A, ed, 

or Dolour of the Brain, as ſome call it. Wat 


4512777 Irrational Animals, by. Natural Inſtinct, I that 
ene barg Recourſe to Medieaments So the C. on 
dane Aridges ſwallow Tron, _Tucksys little Stones; End 


ind ſometimes * 1 5 g m Spiders) Dogs plur 
7 Wach Was, Rats 


ogninoow? eat Graſs, Came Camels $I 
ball Iron, Hot able Walls, Pidgeons ſo a 
all Nome and leb ants large Stones, Grind 
by way of Purgation = the Body. More of Bac! 
I MBO © i fee in the, Treatiſe of ANIMALS, Vol, 2. 
. P. F. And Heinlock is Meat to Storks, tho 
Ir, be:Poyſon to Men. The Flephant Bloo 
Helps the Dragon's dan heat, ; and ch 
bod of an A e. cures the N fk of 1 
pels will provoke Bees to ſting 
their Bodies, by which the corrupt Blood d 
ne that Creature: is. J> Ee The Scorpion 
; cod 3» Blood being apply'd to the Place, . cures the 
. Sting in a. Man: ag the Fleſh o 


will ad the Venom . 85 erh 
£43 Sis 110 2 wr 1 em, 
72 $4.08 be Alu. jg kr 


Take A Piece of Bread, ſm ir i with chi chere 
Filth of the Wound, if a Houſe- og refuſe i Quar 
eat or ſmell to the Bread, the Dog Was Mas doun 
And the Bite of a Mad Dog not only wound be in 
the Body but inſaniates the Soul, and mak 
them Apprehenſive > and Fearful of Water ; an 
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It che Party ſo bit comes once to be in Fear of 

Water, he is paſt Cure, unleſs he know him- 
elf in a Glaſs. The Wound muſt not be clo- 

ſed in Forty Days. The Durch prevent the 
: WM Miſchief by applying to the Place a raw Her- 
ing ſalted for Three Days ſpace, being renew- 
ed every Day; but if that hath been neglet- 
ed, and the Party begins to dote and.fear the 
Water (which is one of the firſt Symptoms of 
„dat Kind of Diſtraction,) then they get him 
on Shipboard, ſtrip him and tye him to the 
End of the Sail-Yard, and lifting him high; 
*M plunge him down headlong into the Sea, and 
et him remain a little while under Water, and 
bo a 2d and zd time, and then take him down, 
„nud place him on a ſmooth Place, with his 
Back upwards and his Head declining , or 
hanging as it were over ſomething that ſo he 
may. caſt up all the Water received into his 
Stomach, and thenceforward he will v 
perfectly well. To cure the Bite of a Mad 
Dog, ſee in COOKERY and DIET, . and 
lee Madneſs, pag. 508 5 


e 


II. 
1 To know where the Peſtilence is. 


If ina Chamber you put Eggs broke, ſhake 
em, or elſe put into the Chamber ſome hot 
Bread. If either the Eggs or Bread be cor- 
rupted or ſtink in 24 Hours the Peſtilence is 
chere. And if ſhaked Eggs be placed in a 
Quantity between him that is Infected and one 
dound, the Eggs but not the ſound Patty will 


* * 5 Mm z Vue III. To 


ſ 


m ben. 


" 


* 
.* 
0 >. 4. 
* 
® \ 
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2 know if. 7 Dead Body was billed by Thunder 


Tf killed by Lightning, the Body ſmells of 
Brimſtone ſo as Dogs will not touch it. Thi 
Wound (if any) will look black, and under: 
neath the Bones are broken; if he were ſmit- 
ten Waking his Eyes are ſhut, bur if Sleeping, 

4 


1 


probably they are open. 


5 1 
To know if one received a Wound Dead or Alive, 


If Alive, the Lips of the Wounded will look 
red, bloody, ſwoln, and wan round about. 
Note, The Wound of a Tin Bullet is mote 
dangerous than of a Lead Bullet. The Res- 
ſpn whereof ſee Vol. II. pag. 33. The Cut: 
of Wounds ſee Ibid. pag. 333.6 


| v. 
To know if one Drowned was thrown in Living. 


Tf he were thrownin Living the whole Be 

dy will be ſwoln with Water, ſnotty Marte 
will come forth of the Noſtrils, frothy Mat 
ter from his Mouth, and the Ends of his Fin 
gers may be ſuppoſed to be excoriated. 


And now before Þ end this Treatiſe of Phy 
ſick I am willing to inſert an Account of ont 
Calanus an Indian Philoſopher , who followel 
Alexander the Great in his Expedition to the! 
dies, who having lived 83 Years without Sick 
neſs, and being at laſt taken ill with the Che 
lick, deſired Alexander to order 2 Funeral Pil 


WF 


for him, which with Reluctance the King p*ll 
| . formed 


of Pyſel 


ſormed, and drew out his Army, and ordered 
certain Perſons to throw very rich Perfumes 
upon the Pile, where Calanus placed himſelf 
richly clothed. This Man ſhew'd not the leaſt 
c MConcern when the Flame took hold of him, 
and being ask' d, Whether he had any thing to 
ay to the King, who withdrew from this ſad 
Snecacle.; He anſwered, No, becauſe he ex- 
nected to ſee him ſhortly at Babylon: This 
cem d co foretell Alexanders Death, which 
bappen'd Three Months after, A. R. 430. 
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536 
Of CHYRURGERT. 
See Beaſts oO ER DEGERY altho' an Art accounted 
1 Mechanical, deſerves Commendationin 
in Animal; ; Reſpect of the Advantages it gives to relieve 
and after in the Body of Man, miſtempered by Ill Blood, 
Inventions. or prejudiced by Falls or other Accidents, yet 
for that it requires no ſlight Study, and is ne- 
ver ſo ſufficiently to be learnt, as not to ad- 
mit of new Diſcoveries and Documents by 
See Lead in Practice; as alſo for that the Practiſers thereof Myoeth 
= Tr eile make Cſe ofthoſe Ways which accord beſtwith 
ot Ae. their judgment, whereby many Differences oc- 
cur in the ways of Cure, even ofany one Malig- 
nity. (in which the bodily State and Temper 
of the Perſon is not a little to be conſidered.) 
It yawn not. to be enlarged upon here, 
referring you to the Treatiſe of PHYSICK 
before, and contenting our ſelf to treat on- 
ly of that, which as it is greatly neceſſary for Weontra 
every Perſons Health, (and ſometimes required Wi dott 
ſuddenly to ſave the Life, ) ſo is it convenient Nate / 
to be known ar what Times, to whom, and Walled 
in whar Manner and Caſe to uſe. rerh ( 


Phlebotomy, or Blood-Letting. Cepbal; 


VEINS are ſometimes to be opened in the 
; Arm, in theHands, in the Foot, in the Noſe, 
2 in the Forehead. in the Lips, ſometimes 
* under the Tongue, or in the Roof of the 
Mouth , and ſometimes in the Corner of the 

Eyes towards the Forehead. | 
From the Arm- Pit to the Elbow, are five 


Veins to be opened, according to Raſis and 
pened, 8 „ 


Of - Chyrurgery. - 537 
bien. 1. Cepbalica, which is the Head Vein. 
and this Vein emprieth the Parts about the 22 | 
Neck; and therefore to open this Vein is good gg for the 
for Diſeaſes of the Head, as the Megrim, and | "BUM; Or. 
ther Griefs cauſed of hot Matter. It begins 
the Shoulder, and paſſeth towards the lefſft 
ide of the Arm. The Second is 'Bafilics, 
which. is the Liver Vein, and emprieth the g, hes for 
Parts from the Breaſt and Liver; and there; the Pleuriſy, 
ore to open this Vein, is good for Diſeaſes of &. 
the Breaſt and Liver, and particularly the 
Peurifie. - It begins at the Arm-hole, and 
goeth to the Bending of the Arm. See tze 
Dream mentioned, Vol. 2. p. 360. The . © 
Third is Median, or Cardiana, (Avicen calleth Mee st 
it Nigra, Rac calleth it Matrix ) and is be- 2274 
ween the other two Veins, or more properly 
Branch of each, and is the univerſal Vein 
wall the Body. And if when you would 
open. Cephalica it doth not appear, you muſt 
nther take Aſediana than Baſilica ; and on the 
 Wecontrary, when you would open Baſilica, and 
| Wit doth not riſe to be ſeen, you ſhould rather 
ae Mediana than Cepbalica, The Fourth is Tt 
| Wctlled ' Afelars, and is under Baſilica, and ſer- Afelarts. 
rech- (in opening) to the ſame Purpoſe. ' The 
Fifth is called Funis Bracbii, whic ſerveth to runis Brachii. 
the Purpoſe of Cephalice. Raſis ſaith, that 
Cepbalica is the ſafeſt Vein to open, becauſe 
there is neither Sinew nor Artery above nor 
Inder it; and Bafdiea the moſt dangerous, 
"Woxcaufe under it lieth an Artery, and near 
thereto à Sinew and a Muſcle; and therefore 
great Care ought to be taken the Launcet be 742 
Je tack! too deep; for hurting à Sinew or Panger of | 
an- Artery String under the Vein, the firſt — Aites . 
cufeth © a Mortal Cramp, or the Loſs ry, 
ff the Uſe of the Arm, or Finger, 8 
ENS che 


338 of Chyrurgery. © 
the like; and the latter cauſeth incyraVls 
Bloodſhed. In the Hand is a Vein called 51. 
- + Dvatella, lying between the Middle Finger, and 
For Stoppage the Ring Finger; It begins at Baſilica, and 
of the Liver bei | 
and Spleen. the Liver.and Spleen. The Hand ought tg 
| be put into warm Water before this Vein he 
opened to dilate it, and make the groſs Blood 
thin, as well as keep the Orifice from cloſing 
In the Foot be three Veins, Sciatica, Sophe. 


na, and the Ham Vein, and theſe Veins ws 


For Mor- opened to draw the Blood to the lower Parts, 
=_ dry as provoking Menſtrooſity. yo 
art ute In the Midſt of the Forehead is a Vein, 
* © Which is good to be opened for any Grievances 
or Maladies in the Face, as ee Dry 
Scurf, and Diſeaſes of the Eyes; but firſt Ce- 
pbalica ſhould be opened. | 
There is likewiſe a Vein in the Noſe, and 
when this, or the laſt above, wiz. the Vein in 
the Forehead are opened, the Neck ſhould be 


bound, that they may the better appear. 


There are Veins. in the Lips, which are to 


Impoſthume be opened for Impoſthumes in the Gums oc 
* 5 but firſt Cepbalica ſhould be opened 3 
The Veins in the Roof of the Mouth are 
Four, APPEATINS very plainly ; and tis good 
to open them againſt the Rheums that flow to 
the Teeth, and make them ach. 
The . 1 Wee * EYS, are 
eaſes in do be opened for thę Diſeaſes of the Eye, 
— na But firſt let Cepbalica be opened. 
I.̃ue Veins in the Temples are to be opened 
Megrim and for the Megrim, and for violent Head- ach. 
Heid-Ach. Theſe Galen and Hippocrates call the Juvenile. 
W 


Tooth-Ach 
buy Rheume. 


being opened, is a Cure for the Stoppage of M 


bleed 
but 11 
white 
with 

mach 
ing, 
Drin! 
them 
cold 
neſs « 
al H 
the ] 
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Alſo in the Neck are Veins called Guides, Squinacy and 
hich muſt be opened in the Beginning of es — og 
eproſy, and particularly for the Squinacy, or pipe, 
oppage of the Wind- pipes. I - 
Note, That Letting of Blood is good three 
ys: 1. When there is abundance of ſubtle 
good in the Body. 2. When the Blood is 
all of Vapours. 3. When the Blood is hot. 
Spring and Summer the Veins of the Right- 
and, Arm, or Foot ſhould be let Blood; 
ud in Autumn and Winter, the Veins of 
hoſe Left Parts. For on the Right Side is 
he Liver that engendreth Blood, and the Gall 
ut is the Receptacle of Choler ; and on the 
Left is. the Spleen; the Seat of Melancholy. 
To know when a Perſon abounds in Blood, 
bſerve his Urine, and ſee if it be thick; for 
it be, he doth not want Blood; but if you 
d it thin, it denotes that he abounds in 
Choler. WI | 
PHLEBOTOMY ſhould not be uſed before PETR 
the Age of 14, nor after 45, by reaſon young moet 3 
People and old require much Blood to nouriſh uſed. 
dem; altho' in the Spring a double Quantity 
of Blood ſhould be voided , in reſpect of the 
other Seaſons; yet if Occaſion requires to 
bleed young Children or aged People, take what things 
but little away, and let them not eat Milk, or to be avoided 
white Meats, which at that time mingling by thoſe that 
with the Humours, may corrupt in the Sto- bleed. 
mach. 2. Let them beware of much Drink- 
ing, for by reaſon the Veins are empty, the 
Drink undigeſted is drawn to them. 3. Let 
them avoid all cold things, as very cold Meats, 
cold Air, cold Bath, thin Cloathing, Cold- 
neſs of Head or Feet; for by reaſon the natu- 
ral Heat is much weakned by Letting of Blood, 
the Body ſoon grows too cold. 4. Let the 
| Perſon 


#3 
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WhereBleed- 
ing is not to 


be uſed. 


Alt the firſt Beginning of any Sickneſs, Ci 
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Perſon uſe no exceſſive Motion or Labou, i 
but uſe moderate Reft. _ 


len is of Opinion, the Perſon ought not t 
Bleed, for as Nature then avoids nothing, n 
more ſhould the Phyſician. Yet in Caſe of a 
reat and painful Impoſthume, though the 
atter be little, leaſt it ſnould break e re it bei 
ripe, Blood-Letting may be uſed. No Blood 
is to be taken away in an Ague-Fit, according 
to Galen. Nor ſhould that Perſon be blooded 
whoſe Guts are foul, or hath Dregs thereon 
Alſo too often Bleeding is dangerous for Perf 
ſons that grow in Years, for by Nova of 
the Blood and Heat, many Flegmatick Super 
fluities are engendred, which cauſe Pally Mer to 
Epilcply, and Apoplexy. A Woman vit 
Child ought not to be blooded, eſpecial! 
when ſhe groweth very big, for then the E 
brio wanteth more Nouriſhment, and that Heal 
which: ſhould digeſt the Meat ſhe eats, i 


thereby diminiſhed. No Blood ſhould be ta | 
ken away after Cholerick Paffion , after Voſut h 
miting, nor after Flux, or great Watching, dre 
Travel, for in theſe Caſes Letting of BloodWChyr 
will greatly move the Humours, and enfeed|Wnew « 


to Melancholy. And in Winter when Colde 
Jon abounds in Ill Humours, But if che Pe 


the Strength of the Party. - -. _ 

Before we uſe bleeding, the Perſon ſhoul, 
Eat good Meats, cen to engender goo 
Blook to fill the Place, when the III Blood 
avoided, and if the Perſon, have much gro 


Blood within him, the Orifice ought. to be Weutio 


little larger, that the groſs. Blood may free! 
paſs, and this eſpecially in Perſons diſpoſe 


offeth the Humours, and alſo when the Pe 


ſon be weak, or in hot Weather, me t 
e eee e 9 00 


Of Chyrurgery.' 
god freely flows, the Orifice may be ſmall; 
nd/onght ſo to de, that the Spirits and Natu- 
Heat be not too much avoided. © The Per- 
on that Bleeds ought not to Sleep in ſix Hours 
fer; leſt the Fumes engendred thereby;aſcend 
nd hurt the Brain, or that the Humoars ſhould 
ow to the place here the Incifion'is made; 
nd ſo breed an Impoſthume. 
Blood- letting, according to Galen, is high- 
neceſſary for an Impoſthame of vehement 
Infamation , Fevers, and a great Ach. For 
heEmerods, the great Vein in the Foot cal- 
ed Sopbena, muſt be opened. For à Plgirefy 
n the Left- ſide, the Perſon ſhould be bleoded 
n the Right ſide, to divert the Matter contra. 
y to the place it inclineth to, Es s contra? Fot 
Living Love, it is good to uſe Phlebotomy 
0 remove the Blood from the Head; and a. 
did it by exterior Parts. But Bleeding above 
ice in a Fever, c. uſually gives the Parting 
Blow. CIC Dowd ke fro DING 1513 £113 108101 
A certain Inhabitant of Bruxells, in a Com- 
at had bis Noſe mowed: off; wherèupon he 
udreſſed bümfelf to Tugliadotin,, 4 famous 
Chyrurgeon, living at Bononia, to procure a 
new one, if poſſible. And out of a Porter's 
Arm (for a Reward agteed upon) a new Noſe 
was cut. About 13 Months after his return to 
his own N on a ſudden the ingrafted 

oſe grew cold, petrified, and with" ſew 
tays dropt off. Thoſe of his Friends whe were 
curious in the Exploration of the Cauſe" of 
5 Misfortune, diſcovered that the fauid Por- 
ter died about the fame Inſtant the Noſe grew 
rigid. And in 1650, there were ſürvivin 
Eye. Mtneſſes of this Occurrenee at Nruxelli. 
\ Vide Ternary of Paradoxes, Page 23232 
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In 


* 


a rare roaſted Egg, 20d. drink a Draught d 


C Chyruigery. 
In Phlebotemy they ſometimes anoint 
Vein to aſſwage the Pain; and after Bleedin 
it is uſed to keep the Orifice. open, that th 
Humours may have Reſpiration, and void a 
ill Fumes. If any one Swoon in Bleeding, | 
them drink ſome good Wine, which not on 
will revive the Spirits, but engender good ney 
Blood. Bathing, or the Bagnio, is good thre 
Days before Bleeding, or three Days after, bu 
muſt not be uſed on the ſame Day; and whe 
you Bleed, let the Arm be rubb'l a little, da 
the Humours may be made. ſubtle, and prem 
red to flow. Before Bleeding it is good to ext 


Wine; for when the Stomach is empty, Na 


ture retaineth the Blood more ſtrongly. M 1 
The firſt Publick Lecture. in Chirurgery A 
Inſtituted, and Founded to be read in the Col = 


of Phyſicians, Anno x5 83; or thereabouts 
_ Reader to apy + nd, ny E | 

choſe of the Univerſities, Erected by K. Hai lou 
en to enn nir! 
For the Cure of many Maladies, and th 1 
like, ſee more in the Treatiſes of PHYSICKIN of 


and CHYMISTRY, as alſo in theſe on 
AU SOR S 14) all 
| exc 


TH. 474 291 n 71 
Reads Chirurgery. | . Theſaurus Chirurgie. ou 
Compleat Body of Chi- Severini Synopſis Chin I ple: 

rurgery. T 71 eee 4. ret; 
Parey's Chirurger I Brown, of Wounds. of, 
Cook's Marrow of Chi- Colebatch, of the Gout, to 

rurgery Chirurgien 4 Hopital Ver 


7 auguion's Chirurgery. Belloft. French. Il "© 


Moodall's Chirurgeon's  Brugis Vade Meeum. Ml Alge 
Mate. VA £46 
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f | MUD « M134 eth . 
IHYMISTRY is a part of Phyſick, the 1 1 
chief Uſe of it being to make Phyſical * 
xperiments. It is called ALCHIMY, 5. . 

u Art of Melting and Diſſolving Metal, by 

eparating the Pure from the Impure; and it 

i diſtinguiſhed into Metaline, Lapidary, Ve- 

nul getable and Animal, and their principal In- 

p ſtrument is Fire. It hath been called Chimia, 

vy reaſon of Juices, which are Extracted from 

Things by Fire, whether Plants, Minerals or 

Animals. ei oled 8 a 

It is a noble Science, and from this Art ma- 

ay excellent Inventions have derived them- 

ſelves. Hence Cinaber, the Natural Vermilion, 

Minium, Purple, That which they call Muſi- 

nll cal Gold, and the Temperarures of other Co- 

ol ours, bad their, beginning. See in the Trea- | 

de of COLOURS and DYING; fe 

To this Art alſo Auricbalcum, the changing Inventions by 

of Metals, Soders, and Tryals, owe their this Art. 
hnding out. Guns were the Invention of this See Artificial 

Att, as alſo the noble Invention; of Glaſſes of _ — 

all ſorts : (Of which Theophilus hath writ an of Karitie in 

excellent Treatiſe.) This Art hkewiſe teaches Greftam-Col- 
Hou how to practice the Reanimation of Sim- lege RARE 
nf ples, in caſe the Plants may not be Tranſ- TIES. 
ported to be replanted, by reaſon of Diſtance _ 
Jof Places, e what Simple you pleaſe 
u. to Aſhes, the Salt whereof may be carried ne- 
er ſo far; and being ſown in good Ground 

well prepared, will anſwer your Deſire. They The mciene 

alſo teach how to preſerve a Fire or Lamp for Rem could 

1000 Years, without any Nouriſhment or Ad- 2 
. © ficional Increaſe ; and how to Melt any _ 3 
0 2 ta 
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See Gold in can reduce Gold to Powder after a certai 
che Treatiſe manner; which being afterwards kindle) 


of Metals. 


How there is Which all things do reſolve ; and that the R1 


Nature in 


Plants. 


2 perdurable 'dical and 8 Moiĩſture, whereby the Firt 


* wa 


much faſter); and then no ſooner is the Glals 


Fulminans, or — Gold. 26 


_ fuſed Maſs, then after Maceration, Fermen- 
tation, Separarion, and other Workings of Ar 
there is extracted a kind of Aſhes or Salt which 


tically, that is the Mouth of the Glafs is heat- 


Of Chymiſtry. 
tal in a ſmall Shell upon a little Fire, and m. 


ny other Rarities worth ſeeking after, wen 
it not ſo coſtly, and ſo hardly attained. They 


gives 4 prodigious Report like Thunder 
piercing and breaking through whatſoer: 
ſtands in its way; for which it is called 


The Grounds of this Science go, that Salt 
Sulphur, and Mercury, are the Principles into 


Principle of Salt conſiſteth, cannot be conſu 
med by Calcination ; but the forcible Tinctures 
and Impreflions of Things, as Colour, Tal 
Smell, nay, and the Forms; are inviſibly kepr 
in ſtore in this firm and vital Principle. Te 
, __ which, the Chymiſts take a Roſe, Gil 
Flower, or any kind of Plant in the Spring 
time, and beat the whole Plant, Roots, Stalks, 
Flowers, Leaves, &. in a Mortar te a con- 


they put ih' Glaſſes, each Flower or Plant be- 


i, ing put into x different Glaſs, and writ upon 


to know each ſeverally, and are Sealed Herme- 


ed in the Fire, and the Neck of it wrung abo 
cloſe,” which is called by the Chymiſts Hu. 
mes Seul: Theſe Glaſſes any time after wil 
they take, and placing a Candle or ſoſt Fin 
underneath, you ſhall preſently ſee the Flow- 
er, Plant, e. to riſe up by little, and in thei 
ſeveral proper Forms, out of their Salt 0 
"Aſhes, juſt as in Spring in the Fields, (only 


removed 


% 
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removed from the Fire, but they return to a 
their own Chaos again, And Liquors ex- 
tracted from Herbs, by à certain Diſtillation 
will never corrupt, nor Water Seven times 
purg d. 925 
In this Art Things that are ſometimes 
ſtrange, come from known Qualities in the 
ration; as the Golden Hen of Sennertut: 
The Magnetical Unguent of Goclinus: The 
Lamp and in vulnerable Knight of Burgravius: 
The Ideal Powder of Quercetanus: The Ful- 
minant Gold of Beguinu?, and this Vegetal 
Tree of the Chymiſts, &c. | 1 
The Tree called the Philoſophers Tree is an Philoſophers 
admirable Invention, which one may ſee with Tree. 
his Eyes to grow by little and little; the man. 
ner of making it, for that it may be recrea- 
tive, I will here incert. Take Two Ounces 
of Aqua Fortis, and Two Drams of ,Quick- 
filver, and diſſolve in it Half an Ounce of 
Fine Silver. refined in a Cappel : Then again, 
take an Ounce of Aqua Fortis, and Two 
Drams of Quickſilver which muſt be put in 
it, and theſe Two diſſolved Things mixt to- 
gether, then muſt be caſt into it a Vial of 
Half a Pound of Water, which is to be well 
ſtopped, and then every Hour and Day may 
2 Tree be ſeen to Grow and Branch. 
Tze Chymiſts (as ſome write) can change Tranſmutath 
if Lead and Iron into Gold, of which that fa- on of Metals, 
nous Nail, kept in the Duke of Florence his 
| Repoſitory of Rarities is a pregnant Inſtance, 
ff which is ſo far Gold as it was dipt in a certain 
= Liquor by a German Chymiſt. Tho. Tachenius 
ind Des Cartes ſuppoſe, that this part of Gold 
bath been Artificially joined to the Iron 
g pare of the Nail by appoſition without any 
Tranſmutation at all: Indeed it is very plea- 
N n ſant 


Philoſoph 
Stone, ts 


ny Appe 
Tons. 


ſant, and full of expectation as well as prof 


ers 
ma- 
Ula. 


vertue, that in an inſtant it healeth all Sick- 


find in the Fire, blowing ſo | rongly 11 
eee e eee ae Aber 
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t 
when a Man ſeeth the true and perfect Tranſ 
mutation of Mettals, as of Lead and Iron in- 
to Copper ; the Ore of Lead into Quickſilver 
or Mercury, as hath been done to the quanti- 
ty of 4000 Pound weight (as good as any Na. 
tural Mercury could be) in Six Weeks time. For 
Tranſmutation of COLOURS ſee in the 

reatife of COLOURS and DYING. And 
for Transfuſion of a Diſtemper from a Man 
to a Dog, ſee in Phyſick, P. 530 
The Alchymiſts or Philoſophers Stone, 
(called alſo Man's Blood, Water of Life, Dra- 
fene Crow, Elixir, The Mercury of the Phi- 
oſophers, the Wood of Life, the Remedy 2 
gout all Sickneſſes, the Gold of the Philo- 
ophers, the Dry Water, the Multiplying Spi- 
rit, and Seed of Gold) hath been diſcourſed 
on by divers Ancient and Modern Writers, and 
hath moſt extraordinary and Divine Proper- 
ties aſcribed to it; the Chymiſts preferring the 
ſame above all Creatures, except Angels and 
Men; and ſay, that if a Man mixed a Part 
among a Thouſand, or Ten Thouſand Parts 
of Quickſilver, Tin, Lead, Copper, or Iron, 
well prepared, they ſhall be incontinenth), 
and in an inſtant converted into pure Gold. 
They add moreover, that this Stone is of that 


neſſes, prevents thoſe would come, and thoſe 
who ſhould uſe thisGold might live many Hun- 
dred Years ; in brief, that it hath the vertue 
of the . Tree of Life, and likewiſe, that tlie 
Tree propoſed to Adam was no other thing 
Quan is Philoſophers Stone; Which Stone 
ome Alchymiſts have vigorouſly eſſayed to 


, Chymiſtr'y. 
their Breath hath failed them, and yet they 
multiplyed all to Nothing. The Philoſophical 
Study of Prima Materia, vel Mercurius Philoſo- 


the Great Work of Lapir Philoſophorum by the 
Operation of the Sun in Seven Years, | The 
practice whereof was made about 130 Years 
ſince by a German Doctor of Phyſick at Daut- 
viel in this manner: According to the big 
neſs of the Body of the Sun, — 166 tim 

bigger than the whole Globe of the Earth 
and Water, he took 166 Vials or Glaſſes, whers- 
in he did put or all the Ores of Mettals and 
Minerals, and other things which had any 
Affinity with Minerals; and ſome of them 
Mixed, and Calcined all of them; and clo- 
ſing, or nipping up all the Glaſſes by Fire, he 
lid expoſe them to the Sun in an eminent 
place for Seven Years, and found thereby (as 
t was reported) Prima Materia which was re- 
duced to -7 Glaſſes. Howſoever it was, it's 
certain ' he grew very Rich and bought above 
100 Houſes in that City before he dyed. Which 
Ws an occaſion, that a Friend of Malynes, 
Author of Lex Mercatoris) did likewiſe place 


Mettals and Minerals upon a Houſe Top 
gainſt the Back of a Chimney where the 
Nepercuſſion of the Sun did work upon them, 
h was admirable to behold from Six 
onths to Six Months, not only by the Sub- 
nation of COLOURS, very Variable and 
eleſtial, but alſo of che rare Alteration of 
de Stuff, being ſometimes Liquid, another 
me dry, or part of it moiſt, aſcendin and 


Mcending, very ſt to behold; as Ma- 
ber, N uc b - ſaw himſelf divers 
Ines from Year to Lear. Some had beep 


"wy Nn 2 there 


rum is to be found out by experience, for 


not far from London, 7 Glaſſes with calcined 
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and then it reſteth. Calcination, Diſſolution 


junction and Putrefaction, likewiſe Cibatio 


Water, and Sea-Coal for the Earth, were pl 


enough of this, which like the Earth of H 


| O Chmiſiry. ex 
the Colour whereof had been Yellow, then 
White! in the Superficies, then as black 2 * 
Pitch, afterwards dark Red, with Stars of Gold 
in the Upper Part of the Glaſs, and at laſt df dil 
the Colour of Oranges or Lemmons. He 
was confident that there was the Elixir, yet 


howbeit very doubtful that he ſhould never en- fir 
joy the ſame : and it came ſo to paſs; for a. *** 
ter a long Sickneſs he Dyed of a Burning Ague, bh 
and 2 Gentleman gave a Sum. of. Money to * 


his Wife for that Glaſs. In this Glaſs he ſhew' 
the working of this Quinteſſence, according I 

to the deſcription of Ripley; who, he was aſſi- 15 
red had the Lapis; and fo had Fryar Baan, T | 
and Nortos of Briftol. Kelley had by his S2, I bie. 
ing ſome little part to make Projection, but D ; 
it was not of his own making. The Charge 3 
to make it was little 'or nothing to ſpeak of 45 

and might be done in + Months if a Man ha 
did begin it on the right day. The Twelve 7? 
Operations of Ripley he declared were but 6 


and Separation are but one; and ſo is Con 


and Fermentation, then followeth Congel 
tion, and at laſt Multiplication and Project 
on, which are alſo but one: See the Term 
of Art of this Science at the end of thi 
Treatiſe. Of the Stuff put into the Glaſls 
aforeſaid, ſome was the Calcin'd Ore of Silve 


and Gold, in ſome other Mercury calcin enſul 
and N in ſome other, Arſenick for ti 
Air, Sulphur for the Fire, Mercury for th * 


all together as the Four Elements, in ſ 
other Glaſs was Vitriol and Ointment. Þ 
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every Year produceth a New Monſter ; the 
Vanity of which Science, and the Attempts 
thereof made, appear the more, - in that of late 
Years, in our time, the Kings of Pruſſia and 


Fance have been both highly deceived, and 


diſappointed in their Expectations by noted 
pretenders to this Art. | > 
By the Epithets or Names given, as before 
named, to this Stone, you may find they affect 
ſtrange myſterious Words of Art; nor are they 
wanting of many other intricate Terms for 
things comprehended in this Science ; as who 
has recourſe to their Books will plainly per- 
ceive, when he comes to read of the Green 
Lion, the Fugitive Heart, the Volant Eagle, 
the Dragon devouring his Tail, the Swelled 
Toad, the Crow's Head ; of that which is 
blacker than Black, of Mercury's Seal, of the 
Dirt of Fooliſhneſs, and uſing the perfect Bo- 
dy of the Sun, and ſuch-like Terms they pra- 
Rice, laying the ſevere Curſe of God on thoſe 
ſhall diſcover the Myſteries of their Art in any 
other plainer Words, which indeed we ſha 
omit to ſpeak more of, not for fear of their 
Curſe, but Unwillingneſs that any. Perſon 
ſhould take occaſion to practice or ſtudy fo 
en an Art, _ the Labour is pain- 
the Charge and Expectation very great, 
and in the —_ ruinous ; Unleſs "nt {mall 
Aſſiſtants in Phyſick, in which Practice the 
Alchymiſts can never be perſuaded to uſe any 
ing but their own Remedies, whereof theſe 


enſuing are the moſt conſiderable. 


I. Aurum Fulminans, mentioned before, is a 
good Sudorifick, and may be taken in the Mea- 
les from TWO Grains to Six, in any conve- 
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1ONS$, 


Meaſles. 


nient Electuary. It ſtops Vomiting, and is a Vomiting. 


Nnz hindrance 


ch; 
hindrance to the Activity of Mercury or 
Quickſilver. 4446, «* | by a | 
2. Sal Jovis is à very great dryer. 
Dropſie, and 3. Vitriolas Lune, taken inwardly is 
Head-Ach 
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- reva- 
lent againſt the Dropſie, and the Head-Ach, 
of what ſort ſoever. It may be taken from 
Two Grains to Six in any Specifick Water. 
This is alſo a moderate Purger of the 170 
wo 


Dyſentery, 4. Sal Saturmi, taken inwardly from 
Piles, Flux, Grains to Four in Plantain Water is good for 
and Squinacy. Dyſentery, Piles, 2 very great Flux and the 
Squinacy. "Pat 
Ulcers. 5. Oleum Saturni, cleanſeth and dryeth up 
- HR 


PutrefaQion. * 6. Spiritus ardens Saturni, refifteth Putre- 
Melancholly. faction powerfully : It js beneficial to the Hu- 
mour called Melancholy. It may be taken 
from Eight to Sixteen Drops, in any conve- 
ment Liquor for Twelve or Fourteen Days 
| rogether. 8 2025901 960% pede 
$cabs, Itch. 2. Magiſterium Biſmuth, ſofteneth the Skin, 
and is good againſt Scabs and Itch, if a 
Drachm of it be mixed with Four Ounces of 
Water, It is a great deſtroyer” of Salts and 
Acids, Two general Cauſes of moſt Diſtem- 
Quartan- 928 Mars Dlaphoreticus cures effectualy the 
moſt melancholly Diſtempers, as likewiſe 
Quartan ues. It may be taken from Ten 
ro Twenty, Grains in Pills or any proper Li 


11 24 
ObſtruRions. in Crocus aperitivus Martis has a peculiar vir- 
tue againſt all Diſtempers occafivned by Ob- 
ſtructions. It is tg be taken from Two Grains 


ene 8 II, Sal: 
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11. Sublinatum Dulce, or A uila Alba, is Ve- Venereal Di- 


- | ſtempers. 
ood againſt all Venereal Diſtempers, 4nd pe 
0 4 great deſtroyer of Worms, Fi - Worms, 


« 


*Tis a mild 
Purger and may be taken in Pills from Six 
Grains to Thirty. |. 1 
12. Præcipitatum rubrum, drieth Wounds, 
and takes away ſuperfluous or proud Fleſn. Proud Fleſh. 
13. Vitrum Antimonij, is a yery ſtrong Vo- A Vomitory. 
mitory. | Pe 1D "CIMDOT Gals 
14. Antimonium Diaphoreticum , powerfully Poyſon. 
reſiſts Poyſon, and is good againſt all contagi- 
ous aur x fog F 7 5 3 
17 Sulphur Anti monij, 1s Tevalęnt a 10NsS; 
the Diſtempers of the Breaſt if Six Grains of Pe 
it be taken in any proper Liquor, we 


The Terms of Art © 5 
Uſed in Chymiſtry, are many ; the chief wher 


appertaining to the Prattick Part are theſe 
ollowing, | | 


. 


A MALGAMATION, which is a Calci- 
N ning, or Corroding Metals with Quick- 
ilver. | 
CALCINATION, is a reducing — thing 
into Aſhes, Vide The Treatiſe of Metals. 
COAGULATION, is a reducing of any 
Liquid Thing to 2 thicker ſubſtance; by eva- 
porating the Humidity or Moiſture. 
DIGESTION, is 2 of a Crude 
Thing by an eaſie and gentle Het. 
ir ATION, is the ſeparating of any 
Liquid Matter from its Fœces, as Water from 
Aſhes, thro' a Paper or Flannel Bag, which 
laſt is called Hippocrares's Sleeve, © 8 
FIXATION, Is the making of any Vola- 
tile Spiritual Body endure the Fire. 
Nna4 FUMI- 
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FP FUMIGATION, is the calcining of Bo. 
dies by the ſame Spirit. | 
INSOLATION, is the digeſting of Thing 
in the Sun. 
- MENSTRUDM, is any Liquor that ſeryes 
for the Extracting the Eſſence of any thing. 
REVERBERATION, is the reducing of 
the Bodies of Metals, c. into a Calx (like 
unto Aſhes) by a reflecting Flame in a Fur: 
nace. NG 
SUBLIMATION, is the raiſing of any 
matter to the Upper Part of the Veſſel, by 
way Ry ſubtle Powders, as Antimony, Salt- 
er, Oc. | 
VOLATILE, is that which flyeth the Fire. 
TRANSMUTATION, is the changing of 
a Thing in Subſtance, Colour, and Quality. 
Amongſt the moſt Eminent Alchymiſts is 
 Theophraſtus, Paracelſus the Switzer, whole tant 
Works thoſe (that deſire it) may read Wperha 


among other tion) 

| Mot Fu 

AUTHORS, 5 

- . * 

Beguinus. Chymical Collection __ 

Helmontius. Light of Alchimy. Healt 

Crollius's Royal Chy- | See Lord Noiies Poli- Wcondr 
miltry. ._ tick and Military 

Boyl of Chymical Prin- iſcourſes. 5 

ciples. Nobert Boyles Sceptical I Lar 

Thibault's Chymiſtry. | Chymiſt. With 

TacheniHippocratesChy- | Lemery's Chymiſtry. Wboyl i 

mions. Wilſon's Chymiſtry. 5 Be 

. on it 

For Terms of Art ſee more in Moodal I ter; 

Chyrurgions Mate. 1 

ren 
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A COOKERY and DTET. 


LTH O' Cookery is an Art belonging 
chiefly tothoſe employed in the Kitchen, 
yet haye many, not only Temperate, but No- 
ble Perſons been induced to write thereof; of 


thecus, Epiricus, Zopon, Egeſippus, Paranius, Epe- 
tus, Heraclides, Syracuſanus, and many others; 
25 alſo among, the Romans, Cato, Varo, Columella, 
Apieus, &c. Indeed the Aſiaticłs did exceed in 
Luxurious Feeding, and therefore they were 
denominated Gluttons, which we call Aſotæ; 


To treat much thereof is not my preſent De- 
ſign, as well for that there are many Books ex- 
ant relating to Cookery, as becauſe few (tho 
| Wpechaps good Admirers of the Art of Prepara- 

tion) care to be troubled with the Aﬀficions 


which, among the Greeks, were Pantaleon, Miz 


of whom ſee more at the End of this Treatiſe. 
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How the 


Se 


nce of 


Smelling is 


ſpoiled by 
Luxurious 


of Fire, and the Loſs of that Appetite (which Feeding, ſee 


Heat occaſions) they were preparing to ſatiſ- 
ly; therefore I ſhall chiefly inſert what part 


the Account 
of one John 
Liege in the 


of our Food and Dyet is moſt agreeable to Treatiſe of 


Health, and what way of Preparation moſtly 
conduces thereto. | 


To Boyl a Leg of Veal and Bacon. 

Lard your Leg of Veal with Bacon all over, 
with a little Lemon-Peel amongſt it, then 
boyl it with a piece of Middle Bacon; when 
the Bacon is boyled, let it be cut in Slices, Sea- 
lon it with Pepper and Dried Sage mixt toge- 
mer; Diſh up your Veal with Bacon round a- 
bout it. Let it be ſent up with Saucers of 
Green Sauce, and ſtrew over it Parſley and 
T7; 5 TO 

Galen 


Mankind, P. 
480, 
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| Of Veal. 
Of Bacon. 


Of Sage. 


Of Veniſon. 


1 | - Pot or Paſty, put it into your Stewing-Diſ 
vba, Heap of Coals 


neſſeth R) Alaman. cap. 3. 


Take the Volks of two Dozen of Eggs hf 
boiled, ſhred them, take che ſame quantity 


Of Cookery and Dyet. 

Galen is of Opinion, that Veal of ſix or eiu 
Weeks ald is wholſomer than Mutton, for dpi 
it is ſoon digeſted, and does nouriſh very much 
Calves Fleſh being inclined to Dryneſs, ough 
rather to be Boyled than Roaſted. Bacon aui 
all other Salt Meats. nourifheth but little, and 
being Groſs,engendreth Ill Blood and Mel: 
choly, and is in no wiſe to be eaten by dic 
People,. As to the Sage uſed in this Diſh, Non 
that it is of great Virtue, for Sage comfc 
the Sine ws, is good againſt Trembling, ant 
dryeth Humours; and uſed with Meats, or it 
Drinks, is very wholſome ; but eaten alone, ii 
not very good, for that ic is Hot and | 
125 this may ſuffice for Remarks upon th 


PD To Stew Veniſon in haſte. 

If you have much Veniſon, and do make 
many cold Baked Meats, you may Stew a Di 
ſoon thus. When it is.Sliced our of your Py: 


and ſet on a Heap of Coals wich a little Cl: 
ret Wine, a Sprig or two of Roſemary, hal 
a Dozen Cloves, a little Grated Bread, Sugat 
and Vinegar, fo let it Stew a while together 
then Grate oh Nutmeg, and it may be Diſhed 


* 


up. 
Veniſon, if moderately eaten, hurteth not 
but he who addicts bimſelf much thereto, vic 
find it ingendreth Melancholy Blood, as wi 


P male an Egg-Pye. * 


Beef-Suet, half a Pound of Pippins, a Poun 
of Currants well Waſhed and Dry'd, — 
| ount 
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bound of Sugar, a Pennyworth of beaten 

rice, 2 few Carraway-Seeds, a little Candy d 

Orange-Peel ſhred, a little Verjuice and Roſe- 

Vater, fill che Coffin,' and let it bake with 

gentle Heat. | 8 5 N 

Avicen ſaith the Eggs of Henns, Patridges Of Eggs. 

nd Pheaſants, are the beſt for Preſervation of 

ealth. Hen's Eggs Poached are of good Poached. 

nd light Digeſtion, and nouriſh very much, 

nd chey engender good Blood for the Heart, 

hut the Yolk is beſt. Roaſted Eggs are good Roaſted, . . 

for the Lungs and Breaſt, and mollify the 

= 1 Hard Eggs deſcend ſlowly, and nou- Box led hard 
in but groſly. Fryed Eggs are unwholſome, nd Fryed. 

neendring moſt III Humours, and hurting 

e Stomach. - The Volk is temperatively hot, 

he White cold, clammy, and more hard of 

digeſtion ; and Note, the Eggs of Ducks, 

fe, &c. are very unwholſome, according to 

he Opinion of Auicen and Others. 


le u Spaniſh Ou. 
Take 2 Rump of Beef, or ſome of a Brisket 


Wt buttock, cut it to Pieces: A Loin of Mut- 
n with the Fat taken off, and a fleſhy. Piece 


Ha Leg of Veal, or 4 Knuckle, a piece of 
Wntertarded Bacon,' three or four On ons, or 

me Garlick, and if you will a Capon or two, 

r elſe ſome large Tame Pigeons. © Firſt put 1 
Ito the Water the Beef and Bacon, aſter - © © 
ile the Mutton, Veal and Onions; but not 

e Capons or Pigeons, only ſo long till chey 

enough boyled. If you have Garavanza s, 

nt them in at the firft, after they have * 

dated with Aſhes all Night in heat, Wa 

em well in warm Water; or if you have 


niF-1bbage, Roots, Leeks, or whole Onions, 9 
nu in dme enough to be ſufficiently boyd * 
nt Qs ou | 
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or fix Hours gently, like Stewing: After it i x 


that if Garlick be ſteep d, and drank with Wins 


Bite of a Mad Dog if you rub the place ther 
with. To Eat them Raw, they will nou 


but Boy led, they cauſe good Digeſtion, 3 
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You may at firſt put in ſome Cruſts of Brea 
or Veniſon Pye-Cruſt, it muſt Boyl in all fre ods 


well boyled a quarter of an Hour, before yc 
intend to Eat it, take out a Porringer full ¶ nic 


+ +> Broth, and put to it ſome; Pepper, and five offi, .1;; 
ſix Cloves, and a Nutmeg; and ſome Saffror by 
and mingle them well in it, then put that int As tc 
the Pot, and let it Boyl, or Stew with the ref Fyes 
a while, put in a Bundle of Sweet Herbs, And 
| muſt be put to it after it is ſcumm d. cho 
Of Beef. _ Beef: nouriſheth much in thoſe Bodies tha uſe t 
sere well tempered and in health, but is toograly eck 
2 Food for ſick or weak Stomachs, nouriſhing 2nd 
Melancholy Diſeaſes, and, according to 4uſ| -. 
8 cen, the. Quartan Fever: He alſo adds, that i © _ 
Of Mutton. Fleſn of Cows engenders Leproſies. As fl x1 
| Mutton, Rafi and Averrees praile it next to ti ſon 
Fleſh! of a young Kid, with whom agree mal Nac 
ny of the Ph ſicians, except Galen, who ſay fins « 
It is not Ill for young People, but very un wich 
wholſome for ancient Folks. Of Veal, as all hot. 
Bacon, we have ſpoke before. Of Onion p; 
Of Onions. Serapiom ſaith, If one Eat thereof, and Drin th 
corrupt Water after, it ſhall not hurt him, & they 
they are Subtile, Piercing and Scowring, opei 
Strongly, and are hot in the Third Degre* | 
as ſaith Avicen. They are very wholſome tc B 
them that go out into a Cold Air, or come o meg 
Of Garlick. of it home, The ſame is ſaid of Garlick; 2 in 7 


it is good againſt the Sting of Venomous Worm 
and the Biting of Serpents, as Avices faith | 
has proved. Alſo an Onion is good againſt tt 


but little, and engender ſharp pricking Blood 


moderat 


* 
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oderate the Coldneſs of Meats; yet Chole- 

lick People ought to abſtain from them, but 

phlegmatick Perſons will find benefit by them. 

onions ſod and bruiſed will make Hair grow 

Again, if the place be rubbed therewith ; 

ind mingled with Honey, deſtroy Warts. 

"TAs to I.ceks, vey are: Hot and Dry, hurt the Of Leeks. 
Eyes, engender black Blood, harm the Teeth 

Wand Gums, and occaſion terrible Dreams, and 

Cholerick and Melancholy Perſons muſt not 

W uſe to eat them, eſpecially Raw. Capon is Of Capons, 

reckoned àmongſt the . moſt wholſome Fleſh, 

' and very proper to Digeſtion. . _ . 


"To make Pe. 

Feen the Pig, and cut it into pieces, and ſea- 
bon it with Pepper, Salt, Nutmeg, and large 
Mace; lay into the Coffin gocd ſtore of Rai- 
ſins of the Sun and Currants, and fill it up 
wi ſweer Butter, ſo cloſe ic and let it be eat 424 16 | 
ot. 1 A bu | 
pig. is good and wholſome if ir be Eaten Or pig. | 
with Wine, and will ſoon be fat, eſpecially if 
they be fed with Pears. FS 


: To make a Pork-Pje. _ | 
Boyl your Leg of Pork, Seaſon it with Nut- 
meg, Pepper and Salt, and Bake it five Hours 
in a round Pfy e. PA a7; 
. Pork bears ſo great a Likeneſs to Man's Fleſh, Of Pork. | 
that many have eaten thereof inſtead of Pork; © * - 
nor was it diſcovered till a Man's Finger was 
eſpied among the ſame, as Avicen and Awverroes 
write. Pork nouriſheth very much, n- 
dring a ſtedfaſt Nouriſhment and — — 
than other Meats, provided it be a Year or 
two old, and is beſt to be eat in Winter, and 
by choſe who Labour much, ä 

e 
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ad 
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t 


Of Eels. 


CG 


Beaſts. © 


hut it being 4 Fiſh of ſoft 
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Fleſh is inclined to Humidity, it is moſt why, 
ſome to Fat it Roafted. Here note, that Hop: 
Tripes "are better than choſe of any ot 
& | To Souce ad Ee. „ , 8. f : : 

Souce an Eel with z handful of Sale; rk 
it down the Back, take out the Chine-Bong, 
Seaſon the Eel with Nutmeg, Pepper; Sil, 
and Sweet Herbs minc'd; then lay à Pack! 
thread at each End, and the Middle rowl ui 
like a Collar of Brawn; then boyl i in Water, 
Salt and Vinegar, add à Blade or two of Mact, 


and half a ſlice of Lemon, boyl it half u: 


Hour, keep it in the ſame Liquor two or three 
Days, then cut it out in round Pieces, and lay 
fix br ſeven in 2 Diſh with Parſley and Barbet- 
ries; and ler it be ſerved-with Vinegar in der 


Eels being clammy and ſlimy, is ſaid by ſome 


to be unwholſome and prion! to theVoice; 


to chuſe the 1: of them, thoſe being the 
firmeſt and beſt. This Fiſh accompanying 
with other Creatures of its own Likeneſs, 35 
Water-Snakes, &c. ſometimes grow Venomous; 
wherefore we ought toabſtain from their Head 
and Tails, and to take away their Clamminels 
tis good to Suffocate them in Wine, putting 


a of Nets them in alive, and let em Tye therein till they 


are dead. Note, Tis good to eat Nuts after 


F 


Fiſn, to prevent thereby their een of 
ere 


Flegm, for Nurs are great Dryers. And 

I will pre to ſpeak as to other Fiſh, of 
which Note theſe following are wholſome to 
the Bodily Health of Man, according to the 


Opinion of Phyſicians. - f 
| | 4990 itt 6 1. Pyke. 


ubſtance, we ought uy 
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1. Pyke. 2. Perch. 4. Sole. 4. Whiting. Whar Fiſh 
Tench. 6. Plaiſe. 5. Carpe, the Slimi- wholſome, 
eſs whereof may be taken away in the-fams 
anner as the Eels, viz. being Sod in Wine. 
Rochet. 9. Trout. 10. Lobſter, Gr. | Py- 
bagoras for bad Fiſh to be Eaten, as being too 
uxurious, and the People of the Iſle of Rhddes -..- 2 
ſed to call thoſe Clowifis that Eat on Fleſh 
et note, the Nouriſhment of Fiſſi is not ſo 
od as that of Fleſh ; - but of Fiſh, the Se 
ih are eſteemed of greateſt Nouriſhment; tao 
he Freſh-water Fiſh are better for Sick Perſonsgs. 
hoſe 'Fiſh with Finns and Skales; and do 4 
in ſwifteſt in the Water, are the beſt, for 
heir Subſtance is more pure. We ought td chuſe 
ch as are not bred in Lakes, Ponds, or other 
thy places; as Waters, wherein groweth II 
Veeds: _ of ' SexzFifh , we ſhohkld chuſe 
hoſe that ſwim deepeſt with the Sea. As for What Fiſh 
errings, Salmon, Turbet and Mickerel, they unwhoffome. 
> Fiſh hard of Digeſtion, and full of Super- 
nities, yet their Groſsneſs and Coldriefs' may 
e remedied by Satices. We ſhould not eat 
ih and Fleſh at one Meal, nor Fiſh and White 
eats; and drinking Wine with Fiſh, hardens 
and makes it longer in its Diſſolution in the 
tomach.. | 1 ) | 18 4 
Having ſpoke of Groſs Meats,” and of Fiſh, . 
e will now proceed to Fowl; of which, take 
lis following Direction. EA an do 

T Carbinado Hens. 7 

Let the Sauce be à little White wine and 
nvy, Half a Dozen of the Volks of hard 
gs minced, boyled up with an Onion; add 
dt grated Nutmeg ; thicken it up with the, 
ok of an Egg or two, with a Ladle full of 
aun Butter, When 'the Hens are Diſted up, 
| pour 


— 
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over . the. Sauce, ſtrew 'on the Yolk gf WW: 

— minced, and it may be garniſhed wl 
Lemon. 

Hal, Awvenzoarte, and others ſay, that al 

Wild-fowl are beſt to eat; and that the hef 

Of Hens. Fleſh of Poultry is a Hen that never la 

Cocks. and of a Cock that never trod Hen, for they 

ſoon convert into Blood, and the Fleſh of 

Young Pul- young Pullets cleareth the Voice, and createth D 


Tortles, or encreaſerh Seed. A Turtle nouriſhes well iſ, -.+ 
Patridge. and engenders good Blood, but nor ſo much, he 
Pigeons, 25 the Patridge. Old Pigeons being ſupe- Hand! 
fluouſly hot, are difficult of Digeſtion ; buff, 
_—_ ones, when they be juſt ready to f ieee 
of light Digeſtion, and more wholſomeM Th, 
The wholſomeſt way is to eat them bake({Wybes 
wich Sowre Grapes, whereby their Heat is al 

Starling. lay'd. A Starling is lighter Meat than anyllf 
- Quail, other Fowl. Quails are thought by ſome . W. 
9 5 Create good Blood, but they are apt to en balf 
gender Humours that cauſe the Cramp : Fogſthem 
which Reaſon the French eat them with ſof@Rabb 
Pheaſant. Cheeſe. A Pheaſant is very wholſome bot who! 


for Health and Strength. Nor is the Fleſh of>prig 
Woodcock. a Woodcock leſs wholſome. A Robin RelFthe I 
Ruddock. breaſt, or Ruddock, nouriſheth well; but th with 
| beſt Seaſon to Eat them is at Alballou- Tide Butte 
Geeſe, Pea. Geeſe, Peacocks, Mallards, Sparrows, and 1 R/ 
cocks, c. Fowls with long Necks, long Bills, and tha choll) 
unwhol- live on the Water, are hard to Digeſt, and faith 
ſome g . 
0 Ill Nouriſhment. As Fiſh that ſwim faſt is Me 
the Water are beſt, ſo Fowls and Birds that a ſome 
ſwift in Flight are eſteemed moſt Nutrifying. W vhict 


To ftew Wild Ducks. 


+ Firſt half roaſt them, then take them of 
and put them in a ſhallow broad Pan, ti 
will contain them, with a Pint of 2 V 


1s 
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o Wine, and a Pint of ftrong Broath, a Dozen Y 
of Onions cut in halves, a Faggot or Two of 
W<weet Herbs, with a little whole Pepper and 
ome Slices of Bacon, cover your Pan, and 
et them ſtove up, add Gravy to part of the 
Liquor, at leaſt ſo much as will ſerve to diſt 
them. Garniſh them with Bacon and Oni- 
ons if you pleaſe. 's | | 

Ducks are a courſe and groſs Meat, and a 5 
without they be dreſſed after ſuch a manner * 
5 here inſerted, are of very ill nouriſhment of the $259 
and hard of Digeftion. | gur, or mat - 
ter where with Swallows build their Neſts, in Gouchin China, which 

ſteeped in Water ſerves for Sauce to all Meats. | | 

The Cappadocians will eat Snakes. Tortars Eat Horſe-Fleſh, ' Aut hre 
bag of Africa, Man's Fleſh, &.. | 


To roaſt a Rabbit with Oyſters. 

Waſh the Rabbit and dry it well, then take 
half a point of Oyſters, waſh them and wipe 
chem clean one by one and put them into the 
Mabbits Belly, a Couple of Onions ſhred, 
whole Pepper, large Mace, Two or Three 
bprigs of Thyme, ſow up the Belly, and for 
the Diſh Sauce, Liver and Parſley as uſual, 
with a hard Egg ſhredded together and ſome 
AM Butter beat thick. | | : 
Js RABBITS, as alſo Hares, engender Melan- Rabbits,  . -. 
dolly Blood, eſpecially the Hare, whoſe Fleſh, Hares: 
laith Iſaac, ſhould be uſed as a Medicine not 
bs Meat, yet if they be Eat, the moſt whole- 
lome are thoſe that are Young and very Fat; 
which is ſome Temperament to their Dryne 


To make clouted Cream. l | 


Is only to ſet New Milk on the Fire from 
Morning till Evening, but never let it Boil; 
ind this has ſometimes the Name of the Lady 
hung's elouted Cream. 3 
0 „ MILK 


1M 
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MILK lightly corrupteth and turgeth int 
Fume, or Sharpneſs, eſpecially in the Sto. 
machs of thoſe troubled with Putrified Fever, 
It is hurtful for Thirſty and Phlegmatick Per. 
ſons, as alſo for thoſe troubled with the Head. 
Ach. Let is it good for thoſe in a Conſum- 
ption, or are troubled, with the Phtyſick, and 

ſtrives againſt venomous Humours. It moi- 
ſtens and alleviates Griefs of the Breaſt, and 
„ is good againſt pricking Humours in the En- 
Goats Milk. trails; it alſo beautifies the Skin. Goats Milk 
Camels Milk. is to be prefer d before Camels Milk, which is 
„ *- Watriſh, and makes a Man to Lask; and alſo 
_— —_ before Cows Milk, and Sheeps Milk, which 
5. by reaſon of their Fatneſs ſtop the Veins, and 
are more hard of Dige 
Aſs is ſubtle and thin like that of Camels, and 
is not good for Nutriment tho' proper for 
ſome Diſtemper'd Perſons. 


To make a Sallad of Fennel. 

Cut your Fennel while it is young, .and 
about Four Fingers high, tye it up in Bunches 
like Aſparagus, gather enough for your Sallad, 
and put it in when the Water is boiling hot, 

boil it ſoft, drain it, and diſh it up with But- 
ter as the green Peaſe. FG 
Of erb. Gr HERBS, Fennell digeſts ſlowly, but i 
Fennell, good to expel the unwholeſomeneſs of other 
Mint. Meats. Mint, as well as Wormwood, killeth 

Worms. Of Sage we have ſpoke before. Va- 
Waterereaſes. ter-creaſes are Hot and Dry, and comfort the 
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Of Milk, 


Aſſes Milk. 


Tanzey. Sinews. Tanzy purges Phlegm, and clears 
Rue. from Worms. Rue is hot and dry and dimi- 
Nettles. niſheth Seed in Men. Nettles cauſe a Sick 


Body to fleep, and are good in the Spring in 
Pottage; and they alſo help TERED 0 
5 3 ; Su 


- 
*, 


„ 
11 83 
* * 


ſtion. The Milk of an 
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, 
* 


Coughs, as likwiſe the Cholick. Hyſop Hyſop. 
purgeth the Breaſt of Phlegm. Charvyl is Charvyl. 


againſt Vomit and Lask, and provokes 


1 


6 


* 


3 


Urine. Enalacampana comforteth the Heart, Enalacampans. 


and is good againſt Ill Humours of the Sto- 


mach. Hyllwort melts and diſſolves Phlegm. Hyllwore, « 


mn 13311 


See more in the Treatiſe of Agriculture. | 
Of Fruits, 


OF FRUITS. Apples engender. Vento(i- Apples. 


ties, and are very unwholeſome for ſickly Per- 


ſons. © Cherries purge the Stomach, and en- Cberries. 


gender good Blood, and the Kernel within 
the Stone (by eating) breaks the Stone in the 


Reins or Bladder. But ſmall ſtarvd Cherriess 
are unwholſome for they corrupt and breed” 
Vermine. Figgs engender ſuch corruption of Figge, :; « ©; 


Humour, that much eating thereof makes-the 


Body breed Lice. Medlars make People Co- Medlars. 


4 


ſtive. Grapes nouriſh: much; but if taken Grapes, 


into an Ill Stomach corrupt the Meat and 


themſelves: * Nuts when they ate dry engen: Nutts. 


der Choler and Head-Ach, hurt the Byes, and 


cauſe Stoppage of Breath, but if New they 


are more wholſome. Pears are Watriſh;' breed pears; 


Il Humours and Chollick, yet fatten very 
much, as by Hogs feeding thereon will ſpon 


be perceived. 'Prunes cool the Body, and Prunes. 


make it Laxative: The Beſt are thoſe that 


have little Subſtance about the Stone, and are 
Tart in Taſte. Peaches are cold, and there. Peaches. 


fore ought not to be eat, without drinking 
Wine to correct their great Coldneſs, and 
Watriſh Humidity. Quince-Marmelet, Cheſ- 
nuts, Almonds, alt clog che Stomach, and 
dweetmeag; Cuſtards, Cheeſoakes, Creams, 
and Jellies at the concluſion! of Dinner wea- 
ken and in time deſtroy Digeſtion. Whey, 


clear Water, or Wine and Water, are the beſt 


Perfecters of Digeſtio n. 
0 02 And 


1 


I 

a £4 
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; And thus having treated briefly of Fleh, 
FP'iſh, Fowl, Milk, Herbs, and Fruits, the 

proper parts of Man's Diet, I ſhall next pro. 


A5 + ,ceed to ſome Rules neceſſary to be obſerve Alla 
| fy) . ) $145 pF 973 8 | F 
Rules for For: preſerving Bodily Health, — 
erer 1. To avoid great Care and Thought, which M Brea 


AIlnsntter dryeth up Man's Body, troubles the ot 

Reaſon, marrs the Memory, and is good for I Chit 

none, except fat Perſons to moderate the hen Cul 

of their Spirits. [1 Cort 

2. To avoid Anger which heats and inflame; i B. 

the Clima the Heart. Anger being only good for ſuch, I Diſn 
erical rar : ) 

63. See , Who by Sickneſs or Poyſon are cold, that i wn. 

2, P. 132. their Natural Heat may be ſtirred up. Diſp 

3. To Eat moderately and Drink ſoberly, I Dis" 

for exceſs in either infeebles the Stomach, MW Fin t 

- diſeaſes the Body with Gouts, Palſies, and Ill N Lac 

Humours, and creates great ſlothfulneſs: and © Lift 

Note, New Beer is very offenſive to Digeſtion. Min. 

4. To make light Suppers, and walk after- I Rear 

wards, that what is eaten may deſcend. uc 

F. To avoid Sleep juſt after Eating, which PI 

cauſes divers Infirmi ties. 

6. Never to hold our Water, ſince the {Arch 

Diregs and Superfluities are thereby kept in © or e 

in holding it, and will not after be avoided I cord: 

without Pain, nay ſometimes danger of Death, ¶ ters 

as ſaith Avicen. 7 Tun 

7. Never to waſh (after Eating) with hot Mutt 

— which will engender Worms in the I 3000 

| Theſe are the chief, but thoſe who deſire I fards, 

to read more may have recourſe to the. cher 

Regiment. of Health, and the Books of the dona 

Phyſicians. 9 . 

Before I proceed to the Authors for Cookery, Eg. 

it may not be improper to add te Vi 

VVV | 
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Terms of Carving Fowl and Fiſh.” . 
Allay a Pheaſant. + | Side that Haddock. 


Barb a Lobſter. | Splay that Breame. 
Border a Paſty.  . Splat that Pike. 
Break a Deen, Sarcell, Spaul that Hen. 
or Teal. string that Lamprey.. 
Chine a Salmon. Tire an Eg. 


Culpon a Trout. Tranch that Sturgeon. 
Cut up a Turky or Tame a Crab 
Buſtarel. [Thigh a Pidgeon, 
Diſmember that He- Woodcock, and all 


lies v1 4 ee 

Diſplay that Crane. Tranſon that Eel. 
Disfigure that Peacock. Truſs that Chicken. 
Fin that Chevin. Tusk a Barbell. 


Leach that Brawn. Unbrace a Mallard. 5 
Undertench a Porpoiſe. 
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Lift that Swan. 
Mince that Plover. Unjoint a Bittern. 

Rear that Gooſe. Unlace a Coney. 
dauce a Capon, Tench, Uatach- that Curlew, 
Place or Flounder. and Brew. 


— 


The great Feaſt made by George Nevill, Archbiſhopof 
Archbiſhop-of York, and Lord High Chancel- Dres Feaſt in 
lor of England, Au. 1468. is among the Re- 1. K. 


cords of the Tower, where were 300 Quar- 


ters of Wheat, as many Tuns of Ale, 100 


Tun of Wine, 104 Oxen, 6 Wild Bulls, oo 


manner of ſmall Birds. 


Muttons, 608 Veals and Porks, 400 'Swine, 


ooo Geeſe, 1000 Capons, 3000 Pigs, 400 
Plovers, beſides Quaits, Rees, Peacocks, Mal- 
rds, Teals, Cranes, Kids, and above 20 
other ſeveral forts of Things, each in propor- 
tionable Numbers to what i above, was ſure a 
Feaſt excelling all that was ever 'known -in 
England, 3 | 1 N 

When Alixan der the Great marryed Statyra at 


4 


/ 
1 


Suſa 


ik 


21 


„„ „ 


; 
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Suſa in Perſia, he made a Feaſt for 9000 Gueſz 


A and gave to each a Cup of Gold. 
Vitellius Emperor of Rome uſed to Feaſt Fou 
Meat: times a Day, and ſpent 10000 Crowns in each 


Meal. And at the Adventitious Supper of thi 

Vitelliuss coming to Rome, were provided 2000 

| ſeveral Diſhes of the choiceſt Foreign Fiſh, 

and ooo ſtrange Fowl fetched from the Straits 

of Gibralter, by Galleys ſent on purpoſe to 

tranſport them to Rome. This Vitellius had x 

Target of Minerva, a Platter wherein he had 

blended together the | Livers of Guilt-heads, 

the Brains of Pheaſants and Peacocks; the 

* The Engliſh Tongues of Phenicopters, a fine Water-FOwl; 

inTangicrcol- the ſmall Guts of Sea Lampreys, Ct. and for 

3 3 the making of this Charger, there was a large 
bur df J Furnace built purpoſely in 2 great Field. 

Spring to de= Luxury knows no Bounds, in Gluttony;they 

wour the Beer. «jill, as ſaith Cauſin, in his H. Court, have Pea- 

| ear 14 cocks from Samos, the Pbrygian Turkey, Cranes 

1 Taye from Melos, Ambraciap Kids, the Tartaſan 

The Jew; lye Mullet, Trouts from Peſſinuntium, Tarentin 

down on Cou- Oyſters, Crabs from Chios, Tatian Nuts, Egyf- 


hes made on ian Dates, Therian Cheſnuts, &c. 

purpoſe ; and | | IA ge! 
the Old Roman: lying on Beds, leaning on their Left Elbow with their 
Upper Part raiſed up. There were 2 or 3 on every Bed, the one at the 
Upper End, the next had his Head — the other's Breaſt, ſo was it 
of the 3d. And thus is it to be under 00d, that St, John leaned on 


* 


our Saviour's Boſom at his laſt Supper. 18 

The Old Roman, loved the Dogs of Swine. 

| Hiliogabalus prefer'd the Combs of Cocks. In 
the Days of Mæcenas no Fleſh was eſteem d 
equal to that of young Aſſes. Ariftorle and 
Albertus loved the Fleſh of young Hawks. 
Galen the Fleſh of Foxes: . Hippocrates ranketl 
the Fleſh of Whelps wich that of Birds. The 
Tartars love Horſe-Fleſn. The Cappadocian 
Snakes, (which was only allbwed to the bet- 
ter ſort of People.) The Cannibals of Tm 


Man's Fleſh, Ce, 
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The Old Britains would not taſte a Gooſe. 
e Fews will not Eat Swines Fleſh, nor any © 
Meat with the Blood in it, The Old Syrians 
reſtrained Fiſh and Pidgeons. The Theſſalonians 
Storks, becauſe they deſtroyed their Serpents. 
The Old Egyptians, Dogs, Eels, and Croco- 
files, but now they eat them. 
Great Gluttons were the Milefians, the Sy- 
borites, (who made a Law that the Author of 
2new kind of Broth ſhould enjoy it a whole 
Year to himſelf before ir ſhould be communi- 
cated to any other) Tarentmers, &c. The Em- 
perors Vitellius, (before-mentioned) Claudius, 
Xerxes, Sardanapalus, Heliogabalus, Gallienus, Mi- 
the Crotonian, who Eat 30 Loaves of Bread 
with his Meat at a Meal. Aurelianus Phago, 
who at the Table of Aurelian eat a Wether, 
2 Porkling, and a whole Boar, beſides an Hun- 
dred Loaves, and drank in a Bowl which held 
more than a Tun. Albinus who ruled in Gaul, 
Maximinus the Emperor, Geta the Emperor, who 
had his Diſhes brought in Alphabetically, and 
would continue eating for Three Days toge- 
ther. And Jovius relates, that Hugguchio loſt 
two Towns for the love of a Dinner, he ra- 
ther chuſing to ſit out his Meal, than give Or- 
ders to prevent a Revolt which was Plotted. 
And we read, Tiberius the Emperor Erected a 
New Office for deviſing New Pleaſures. 
Great Drunkards amongſt the Ancients 
were Dyoniſius in Sicily, Nizſus the Tyrant, 
Apollocrates Son to the Tyrant Dyoniſins, 2 
mus Kinſman of Dyoniſius, Timolaus a Theban, 
Charidemus an Orithean, Arcadion , Eraſixenus. 
Alcetus a Macedonian, Cleomenes the Lacedemoni- 
an, Fo the Poet, Xenocrates, Lacydes, Tymon, 
Amaſis the Egyptian, Nicoletes a Corinthian, Sco- 
par, Agro K. of the Myrians, Dietimus an Atbe- 
Nan 
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nian, called the Tunnel, for that he won|! 
drink Wine poured thro! a Tunnel withou 
taking breath. Promacbus who got the Vide. 
ry in a whole drunken, Rabble, Bonoſus (4 
Favourite of the Emperor Aurellianus)of whom 
it was faid, He was not born to draw in Breath 
but Beer. Antiochas, who to follow Drinking, 
put the whole Government into the Hands of 
Ariftaus and Themifto., The Lombard, whom 
the Emperor Tiberius Knighted for.drinking 
Three Gallons of Wine at one Draught, 
whente he was named Tricongius, Clio a ooh 
man, who got a ſhameful Victory over every 
Man ſhe drank with, Ge. 
In.the Iſle of Sicily was a Temple dedicated 

to Sue yyy. 

Feaſts to , Bacchus, ſee in RELIGION, b. 
$2, $32:545$0 CER 
From the Romans is come the Cuſtom of 
drinking Healths, which was firſt a kind of 
| Invocation. proper to their Gods and Empe- 
rors, whoſe Names they often. mentioned 
_ their merfy Cups, with many good 
Wiſhes: © witet 

Beſides the Greek and Roman Authors (for 
the Art of Cookery) inſerted in the begin- 
ning of this particular Treatiſe : See the 
following N 


The Accompliſht Lady i] Lamb Cookery. 
Deligblt. [May Cookery. 

Royal Cookery. The Queen-like Cloſet H 
Howard's Cookery. IJ HamabWille, 


£ 


The End of the Firſt Vous. 
D , 
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